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Retnm of the little ships: The proud armada leaving the White Clifls of Dover yesterday on the voyage to Dunkirk to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the evacuation from the beaches. Report, page 22 


Labour launches policy for the 90s 

Kinnock offers 
new partnership 
but sets no price 

By Philip Webster and Robin Oakley 

LABOUR yesterday pro- economy by negotiating Brit- review of the charge’s opera- 
-raised a new partnership ain’s entry into the European tion was complete. 

- exchange-rate mechanism and 


between government and 
industry, responsible 
management of the.econ¬ 
omy and a strong, rela¬ 
tionship with the Euro¬ 
pean Community as its 
3rograxnmeibr the 1990s: 

Mr Ned -Kiroock laun^ 
died bis:- pccrty^eampai^ri 
lo end its lsng period m 
opposition with ah attack 
m the Government’s **11 
i^ears of squalor, danger 

tnd under-funding**, say* 
ng his policy prospectus, 
looking to the Future, 
jfiered new chances for the 
people of Britain. 

He promised to stabilize the 


frtSiPE 


^ew policy 
or Telecom 

ritish Telecom is to change 
s pricing structure to put 
lore weight on rental and 
tstaQation charges and less 
n charges for alls, particu- 
uiy over long distances. 

The company also plans to 
ut business communications 
ad residential telephone ser- 
ices in different divisions 
ad to introduce different 
uiffs for business and per- 
jnal c a ll s _..Page 23 

rhatcher letter 

he Prime Minister has writ- 
in to the Organization of 
ritish Muslims dissociating 
ereelf from remarks made by 
lr Norman Tebbit suggesting 
lat some members of ethnic 
tinoriiies fail the “cricket 
st"._Pages 

taby deaths 

lectors and labour ward staff 
re criticized by a report by 
ie Medical Protection Sod- 
y for mi stake s which 
jntributed to the deaths of 
loUters and babies over a five 
tar period--—Pag 6 ® 

li-tech reviver 

iigh-technology companies 
[id diversification are helping 
) revitalize the West Mid- 
nds, where the recession 
mt down much of the tra- 
itional industry. A three-page 
pedal Report describes the 
:vival_Pages 31-33 


audit controls and 
financial disciplines that 
would mate lower interest 
rates possible. - 

Throughout the London 
-launch. of the 20,000-word 
document, Mr Kinbock-and 
Ins.’ .Shadow - Cabinet ctf- 
leagtics eTirpbasmid Labour’s 
d eterminatio n to counter 
inflation. The party would 
spend only what the country 
could afford. Mr Kinnock said 
Labour was looking forward 
with “honesty, realism and 
imagination" and condemned 
the Government for behaving 
with “arrogance, complacency 
and deviousness". 

The programme is not 
costed, but Mr Kinnock 
agreed tike prospect of reduc¬ 
ing the tax burden was remote. 
Mr John Smith, the shadow 
Chancellor, said detailed tax 
rates would not be available 
until after the election. t 

The new policy envisages a 
starting rate below 20 per cent, 
rising by a series of bands to a 
top rate of 50 percent, which 
will in practice be 59 per cent 
because of the abolition of the 
ceiling on employees’ national 
insurance contributions. The 
number oftends and the rates 
of tax in between would be a 
matter for decision in each 
Budget of the next Labour 
government “Contents of 
Budgets are not announced in 
advance," Mr Smith said. 

Nor does the document 
detail Labour’s plan for a 
property tax to replace the poll 
tax. Mr Bryan Gould, the 
shadow Secretary of State for 
the Environment, said that 
publication of Labour’s pro¬ 
posals were likely to be de¬ 
layed until the Government’s 


tied by the Open 
t England will be 
►morrow. Those 
d, Wales and 
land will appear 
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The programme, which in¬ 
dudes replacing the House of 
Lords with an elected second 
chamber, a Scottish par¬ 
liament and regional assem¬ 
blies, does, however, detail 
Labour’s plans for the econ¬ 
omy, industrial relations and 
social policy. It premises a 
package of policies to control 
inflation, and while there 
would be no statutory in¬ 
comes policy, a way would be 
found to “develop fairer and 
more rational" ways of set¬ 
tling public sector pay claims. 

The water industry would 
be renationaiized, the national 
grid would return to stale 
control and a Labour Govern¬ 
ment would buy enough Brit¬ 
ish Telecom shares to give it a 
51 per cent controlling stake. 
The right of sympathy action 
would be restored to trade 
unions, with picketing limited 
by a statutory code, and there 
would be a new industrial 
court to deal with disputes. 

There would be a national 
minimum wage which would 
immediately benefit some 
four million people, and a 
national investment bank 
which would seek private- 
seam' support for publicly-led 
projects such as roads and a 
high-speed rail network. Big 
cuts in defence spending are 
envisaged and an agency to 
help defence industries to 
diversify into civil manufac¬ 
turing is proposed. 

Turning to Europe, the 
document proposes an exten- 
Coatmned on page 22, col 4 

Document details, page 4 
More reactions, page S 
John Smith interview, page 12 
Leading article, page 13 
City reactions, page 23 



The main proposals 


□ Acceptance of the market 
economy; 

□ Positive role in the EC 

□ Early joining of ERM; 

□ A lower tax rate below 20% 
and top rate of 50%; 

□ A minimum hourly wage; 
D A minimum increase of £5 
in the old-age pension; 

□ A “substantial" increase in 
child benefit; 


□ Replacement of Lords by 
an elected assembly; 

□ Elected Scots parliament; 

□ Elected regional assemblies 
in England 

□ Restoration of the right to 
sympathy strikes; 

□ A Ministry for the Arts; 

□ Stronger laws on sex 
discrimination and equal pay. 


Mr Ryzhkov: Threatened 
with no-confidence vote 

Radicals 

attack 

Soviet 

reforms 

From MaryDejevsxy 

.. JN MOSCOW 

THE Soviet Prime Minister, 
Mr Nikolai Ryzhkov, yes¬ 
terday presented his long- 
awaited proposals for a free- 
market economy, and was 
immediately threatened with 
a votoof no confidence from 
parliamentary deputies who 
considered the programme 
too weak. 

Mr Ryzhkov’s programme, 
and a supplementary Bill on 
pricing, argue for substantial 
price rises on most staple 
goods, extensive social sec¬ 
urity provision to shield most 
from the consequences of the 
price rises, and the gradual 
disengagement of the state 
from much economic activity. 

The programme envisages 
that by the year 2000 up to 80 
per cent of housing could be in 
private or co-operative owner¬ 
ship, 50 per cent of shops and 
restaurants would be owned 
cooperatively or leased, and 
the rouble would be folly 
convertible. 

The increases, which will 
email a trebling of the price of 
bread from July J, 1991, and 
the doubling of most other 
basiefood prices on January 1, 
are the first of a three-stage 
plan which win shift the 
balance to free-marfcel prices 
over a five-year period. 

Although the magnitude of 
the rises and doubts that social 
security guarantees will be 
honoured have frightened 
many ordinary Russians, 
reformists were disappointed. 
Mr Gennadi Filshin, an 
economist and member of the 
radial inter-regional group of 
parliamentary deputies, yes¬ 
terday led the group in calling 
for a vote of no confidence in 
the Government 
He urged the opposition to 
reject the programme as a 
whole, demand a referendum 
ou the question of price 
increases and call for a “gov¬ 
ernment of national trust". 


Energy savings 
could be £120bn 

By Michael McCarthy, environment correspondent 


BRITAIN could save nearly 
£120 billion in energy costs 
over the next IS years if it 
adopted a much stricter strat¬ 
egy to combat gtobal wanning, 
one of the country's leading 
energy consultants said on the 
eve of Mrs Margaret Thatch¬ 
er’s keynote speech on climate 
change this morning. 

The Prime Minister win 
speak of plans to tackle the 
greenhouse effect when she 
opens a new climate predic¬ 
tion centre at the Meteorologi¬ 
cal Office headquarters at 
Bracknell Berkshire. Her 
speech win come a few hours 
before the publication of a 
teyUnfted Nations scientific 
assessment of the problem, 
which will give a sombre 
warning that global wanning 
is under way.. 

However, the coreuof the 
Government's strategy to sta¬ 
bilize.' emissions. of carbon, 
dioxide (COz) — tire gas 
responsible for tire greenhouse 
effect at 1990 levels by 2005 — 
is “a feeble response to a very 
serious situation", said Mr 
Gerald Leach, a member of 
the Government’s Advisory 
Committee on Renewable En¬ 
ergy- 

In a detailed study to be 
published next month by the 
Stockholm Environment In¬ 
stitute, Mr Leach says that a 
cut of at least 20 percent in the 


UK's COs emissions, rather 
than stabilization, is achiev¬ 
able by the same date. 

A 20 per cent worldwide cut 
by 2005 was called for by the 
Toronto Conference in 1988 
and has won considerable 
backing from scientists and 
environmentalists. 

“The technical potential ex¬ 
ists to exceed a 20 per cent 
reduction target for 2005, by a 
substantial ma r g in , even with 
considerable growth in the 
economy," Mr Leach's report 
says. The study suggests that 
such a cutback would save 
£119 billion in energy costs for 
domestic and industrial con¬ 
sumers, based on 1987 energy 
prices. 

■ The total investment re- 
qiriredin energy-saving mea¬ 
sures to achieve tins would 
not exceed £20 billion. His 
report gives precisely-costed 
estimates fire six sectors: in¬ 
sulation for dwellings and 
industrial buildings, replace¬ 
ment of two types of gas 
boilers, and installation of 
high-effiency fridge freezers 
and lightbuibs. 

For an outlay of £811 billion 
“or one quarter of the UK 
consumers' annual energy 
bill”, the report says, energy 
saving in these sectors alone 
could account for 10.5 per 
cent of the emission redac¬ 
tions. 


Yeltsin support, page 8 


Weekend 
travel hit 
by strikes 

By Harvey Elliott 

AIR CORRESPONDENT 

THE threat of travel problems 
throughout Europe grew last 
night as Italian air-traffic 
controllers called five days of 
strikes designed to hit tire 
Bank holiday weekend and 
spectators travelling to tire 
World Cup. Four British air¬ 
ports. including Heathrow, 
and two seaports will also 
suffer disruption with im¬ 
migration staff planning in¬ 
dustrial action over pay. 

The Italian controllers’ 
union announced strikes for 
tomorrow and Sunday and for 
June 4-6 at the Leonardo da 
Vinci airport in Rome. A 
strike would seriously hamper 
flights to other airports. 

Immigration staff at termi¬ 
nals 3 and 4 of Heathrow 
airport will strike for 48 hours 
from Sunday. Staff at Stansted 
airport will strike for 24 hours 
on Sunday. Dover East and 
West docks will suffer strike 
action tomorrow. At Harwich, 
immigration officers are to 
withdraw goodwill and co¬ 
operation. 


DTI error 
apology 

by Ridley 

By Sheila Gunn 

POLITICAL REPORTER 

MR NICHOLAS Ridley bla¬ 
med a “breakdown in commu¬ 
nication" yesterday for the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry's blunder in pre¬ 
maturely releasing a monopo¬ 
lies report on Kingfisher’s 
proposed £568 million take¬ 
over of Dixons. In a short 
press release, the Secretary of 
State of Trade said: “I apolo¬ 
gize to all concerned on behalf 
of the Government.” 

Copies of the Government’s 
report blocking the bid went 
on sale a day early and before 
the Stock Exchange had been 
informed of the decision. 

It led to active trading in 
Dixons shares before the price 
was affected by the news. 
Dixons shares feu J Ip to 12Op 
and shares in the Woolworths 
to Comet retailing group 
Kingfisher rose 7p to 315p in 
morning trading. It coincided 
with publication of the Com¬ 
mons trade and industry 
committee's condemnation of 
Mr Ridley’s handling of the 
House of Fraser affair. 


Executives’ home comforts in the slow lane 


From James Bone 

IN NEW YORK 

THE next time you are stuck in traffic, 
imagine how nice it would be not just 
to relax and turn up the CD player, 
but also to pop a snack into the 
microwave oven and switch on the 
ma ssa g e device in the bucket seat 
As commuting limes increase, that 
is precisely what is beginning to 
happen. In California, where people 
spend as much on their cars as their 
homes, entrepreneurs are marketing a 
range of products aimed at turning 
vehicles into mobile households. 

The trend—the automotive equiva¬ 
lent of the nesting phenomenon 
among American yuppies known as 
“cocooning" - has added a new word 
to the lexicon: “car-cooning". 

“You are basically making your car 
like your home,” said Miss Mable 


Yee, president of Commuter Products 
Inc. “If you are going to be stuck in 
your car, let’s make it worthwhile.” 
Miss Yee's company offers more than 
100 products in its “commuter sur¬ 
vival guide to the Nineties”. 

Perhaps the most luxurious item is 
the Easy Driver Massaging Car Seal, 
which has separate units to massage 
the upper and lower back, as well as a 
heater and an inflatable lumbar 
support- Another hit is an electronic 
message board that fits on lo the 
bumper. The driver types in a 
message on a hand-held keyboard and 
it is automatically flashed to the car 
behind on a large viewing screen. The 
catalogue suggests such endearing 
messages as: “Suck scissors". 

Also on offer are a portable ionizer 
to cleanse the smog-filled air. a fridge 
that plugs into the cigarette lighter and 


an inflatable neck-rest with Stereo¬ 
speakers built in. 

Most people in California spend 
two hours a day commuting, Miss Yee 
said, and more and more are trans¬ 
forming their cars into offices. “The 
bottom line is the need of 
businesspeople to use their time and 
to use it productively and to^be in 
touch while on the road,” said 
Michael Meresman, editor of a new 
magazine called Mobile Office. 

Cars are increasingly fitted with 
portable fax machines and desks that 
can be attached to the passenger seat. 
Mr Steven Syfers, a real estate agent in 
Orange County, California, recently 
bought a stretched limousine 
equipped with a video cassette re¬ 
corder, two lap-top computers, and an 
electronic drinks bar. His chauf- 
feur/secretary has her own cellular 


phone to arrange his meetings while 
they are travelling. 

Mr Charles Perry, a Los Angeles 
design consultant who works for such 
companies as General Motors, Volvo 
and BMW, recently completed his 
own version of the “car-as-environ- 
ment”. The show car places the driver 
in the “command position” from 
which he or she on view a satellite 
navigation system, which shows the 
car’s position on a television screen. 

“The Big Three” car-makers have 
started to install some “car-cooning” 
technology. Chrysler, which tried 
unsuccessfully to introduce record 
players into its care in the 1950s, has 
just brought out Visorphone, a cellu¬ 
lar phone built into the driver’s sun 
visor. Ford offers a similar system and 
General Motors has one with the 
microphone in the rear-view mirror. 


Robson to quit 
after the Cup 

By John Goodbody. sports news correspondent 


BOBBY Robson yesterday an¬ 
nounced he trill be resigning 
as mstt P t BT r of (he England 
football team after the World 
Cup. which begins os June 9. 
Mr Robson, who had another 
year of his nine-year contract 
to run, will become manager 
ofPSV Eindhoven, the Dutch 
dub, on July 16. 

Although the Football 
Association had told Mr Rob¬ 
son that his contract was 
unlikefy to be extended and 
gave permission for the nego¬ 
tiations with Eindhoven to 
take place, the timing of the 
announcement wiD scarcely 
help the morale of the English 
party. They leave today for 
Sardinia to begin preparations 
for the tournament 

The FA was informed on 
Friday about Mr Robson's 
plans. It-.witt release hinrfrort 
his coisract and had agreed 
that the players and the media 



would be told on Monday of 
the decision. However, several 
newspapers speculated yes¬ 
terday that Mr Robson was 
resigning because of the 
possibility that further revela¬ 
tions about his personal life 
were imminent 

At a press conference yes¬ 
terday Mr Robson described 
these suggestions as garbage 
and emphasized that morale 
was good and that all he 
wanted to do was “to win die 
World Cup for this country”. 
He criticized the journalists 
saying that “some of you have 
ruined that for the sake of a 
flimsy story“. 

Mr Robson said that he 
planned to make an official 
announcement next week and 
was clearly furious because 
news of his departure was 
leaked to. newspapers. “We 
agreed to keep' it quiet,": he 

His agreement to join Eind¬ 
hoven had no effect on his 
commitment to England. 
Cesar Menotti. the manager of 
the 1978 Argentinian team 
which won the World Cup, 
had agreed to join Barcelona 
before that tournament start¬ 
ed. “That is football,” Mr 
Robson said. 

Mr Graham Kelly, the chief 
executive of the FA, said that 
no announcement was im¬ 
minent about the successor to 
Mr Robson. However, it is 
believed that Graham Taylor, 
the manager of Aston Villa 
would be the most likdy 
candidate. 

Career analysis, page 44 
Shortlist, page 44 
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The creation is yours. The expression of impeccable 
taste is in your table presentation. Add the hallmark of 
excellence to every occasion with Arthur Price of England 
Silverware and Cutlery. Our reputation is built on the 
manufacturing skills that have made Sheffield world 
famous for cutlery and Birmingham equally renowned 
for silverware. This is a quality that will last forever. 

50 classical and contemporary patterns all exquisitely 
hand crafted. In canteens and place settings from 
leading stores. 

Post the coupon for a foil colour catalogue, a list of 
appointed stockists and special introductory j£l0 voucher. 

Arthur Price of England 

Master Cutlers & Silversmiths since 1902 

Please send me your full colour catalogue and a special 

£10 voucher. Name _ 

Address. - 

__._T85/06 

Post to: Arthur Price of England. FREEPOST, Britannia Way, 
Lichfield. Staffordshire WSH 9UY. NO STAMP NEEDED. 
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Child benefit leaves 'party of the family 9 in a quandary 


By Nicholas Wood 

POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 

ANOTHER White hall battle is looming 
over child benefit as Mr Tony Newton 
prepares to try to persuade the Treasury 
to lift its three-year freeze and uprate the 
payment in line with inflation. 

Last year, Mr Norman Lamont, the 
Chief Secretary to the Treasury, rejected 
the Secretary of State for Social Securi¬ 
ty's appeal for the £7.25 weekly benefit to 
be increased in line with rising prices. 
The move saved the Government about 
£250 million, £70 million of which was 
used to improve support for the poorest 
families while £100 million went on 
improving benefits in residential and 


nursing homes. Now Mr Newton has 
decided to try again, in spite of warnings 
from Mr Lamont and Mr John Major, 
the Chancellor, that this year's public 
spending round will be toughest in 
recent years. 

In the run-up to the general election, 
there will be a premium on moves that 
will prove popular with voters. How¬ 
ever, ministers recognize that an in¬ 
crease neat April after a three-year 
standstill could be interpreted as a 
cynical attempt to bribe the electorate. 

Mr Newton has made clear to his 
Cabinet colleagues that the Conser¬ 
vatives will have to resolve the un¬ 
certainty surrounding their attitude 
towards the universal payments to 6.75 


million mothers. He does not believe 
that the ambiguous 1987 manifesto 
commitment to child benefit will 
withstand the rigours of another election 
campaign. 

Two separate teams of civil servants in 
the Department of Social Security and 
the Treasury are now examining govern¬ 
ment policy in this area and preparing 
options for possible inclusion in the next 
Conservative manifesto. They have been 
exchanging papers and holding joint 
meetings, but they have yet to put 
proposals to ministers. 

Pressure is also growing in Tory 
thinktanks and the Prime Minister’s 
policy unit for the family to be made a 
central theme of her programme for the 


next term. The Centre for Policy Studies 
is backing the reintroduction of child tax 
allowances - scrapped by the last 
Labour government — to run alongside 
child benefit. That idea is being exam¬ 
ined by the two teams of civil servants, 
who will also consider whether the 
Government would be better advised to 
scrap universal payments and con¬ 
centrate support on needy families. 

Child tax allowances have been en¬ 
dorsed by Lord Joseph, the former 
Cabinet minister, as part of a wider 
critique of government policy on the 
famil y, in a Centre for Policy Studies 
pamphlet last week, he said the family^ 
was disintegrating under the pressures of 
social changes, such as promiscuity and 


drue abuse, and accused the Govern¬ 
ment of applying a financial squeeze to 
parents struggling to rear their children 
iiT a culturally and spiritually hostile 
framework. The Prime Minister also 
entered the debate, saying she eiu not 
want to see ‘'a generation of creche 
children”. 

These broader concents about the 
health of the family are also being voiced 
bv the Institute of Economic Affairs, 
which has championed the work o? Dr 
Charles Murrav. an .American sociolo¬ 
gist, who has said that the breakdown of 
the traditional family is fostering an 
“underclass" of criminally-disposed 
anti-social people. 

The Department of Social Security 


and the Lord Chancellor’s Department , 
are examining proposals to ensure that 
absentee fathers meet the maintenance 
obligations towards their children. The 
Department of Social Security may 
assume responsibility for enforcing all 
maintenance orders, rather than merely 
those of women on income support, buL 
such a step would prove expensive. 

The Department of the Environment 
is also considering whether unmarried 
mothers should automatically be given 
priority on council house waiting lists. 

Decisions on these areas could come 
before the next election, but it seems 
likely that they will also be presented as 
part of a package of measures for the 
manifesto. 


Mates quits 
consultancy 
after dispute 
on interests 

By Richard Ford, political correspondent 


' THE chairman of the Com¬ 
mons select committee on 
defence yesterday resigned as 
: a consultant to a company 
offering guidance to manufac¬ 
turers in the defence field 

Mr Michael Mates lefi the 
firm only eight days after he 
strongly denied there was any 
conflict of interest between his 
business activities and his 
‘ chairmanship of the com¬ 
mittee. His link with SGL 
Defence Limited h3s been the 
; subject of criticism in the 
: House of Commons and the 
issue of Mr Mates' business 
interests is presently being 
examined by the select com- 
* mittee on members’ interests. 

In a statement issued yes¬ 
terday Mr Mates said he 
utterly refuted allegations 
- about his business interests 
which had been made under 
the cloak of parliamentary 
privilege. 

Mr Mates, Conservative 
MP for Hampshire East 
said*“In view of the contin¬ 
uing controversy stimulated 
by the recent allegations, it is 
with regret that 1 have this 


association with the company. 

Earlier this month Mr Dale 
Campbell-Savours, Labour 
MP for Workington, said in 
the Commons defence con¬ 
tractors “should be advised 
not to get into bed with SGL 
Defence Ltd whose paid hack 
is the chairman of the defence 
select committee”. After pro¬ 
tests. Mr Carapbell-Savours 
altered the phrase to “paid 
servant”. 

Mr Mates’ resignation wall 
renew concern at Westminster 
over the lobbying activities on 
MPs. The Select Committee 
on Members' Interests is ex¬ 
pected to issue a report later 
this year on lobbying 

Two days ago the evidence 
of a private hearing of the 
committee revealed that some 
cash payments made to MPs 
for introducing clients to a 
public relations company had 
not been registered in the 
Register of Members^ 
Interests. 

Mr Ian Greer, the chairman 
of lan Greer Associates, gave 
evidence to the Select Com¬ 
mittee that on six occasions 


morning told the directors of during the last five years 
SGL Defence Ltd that I feel it payments had been made to 


in their best interest that I 
resign, because I have con¬ 
cluded that my association 
with them is not helping them 
to start a new enterprise in this 
environment 

“I have repeatedly stated 
that I have sought to comply 
with both the letter and the 
spirit of the rules relating to 
the disclosure of members’ 
interests. I believe I have done 
so throughout my par¬ 
liamentary career”. 

Mr Mates acted as a consul¬ 
tant to SGL Defence Ltd, a 
public relations company, 
which specialises in the de¬ 
fence field. It offers advice to 
manufacturers tendering for 
defence contracts along with 
providing strategic advice on 
developments in defence 
markets. 

He has always insisted that 
there was no conflict of in¬ 
terest between his two roles 
because he did not deal with 
SGL Defence clients but gave 
advice to the company. 

In the Register of Members* 
Interests published in Janu¬ 
ary, Mr Mates declares his 


Aids tests 
urged for 
all inmates 

PRISON officers called for 
special HIV units in jails 
yesterday and compulkny 
Aids tests on all prisoners. 

Delegates at the Prison Offi¬ 
cers' Association annual con¬ 
ference in Portsmouth defied 
the advice of their leaders and 
demanded immediate legisla¬ 
tion to impose blood tests on 
every inmate. Mr Terry 
McLaren, Wandsworth 
branch secretary, said: “We 
have a responsibility to pre¬ 
vent and curtail the spread of 
HIV. We all know what goes 
on in double cells in prisons 
and unless we identify the risk 
groups we are contributing to 
the spread of Aids.” 

Mr Len Jackson, a delegate 
from Hindley Jail Lancashire, 
opposed compulsory tests 
which “removed the right of 
the individual. to accept or 
decline medical advice. Aids 
tests are already readily avail¬ 
able within the prison service 
for any inmate who wishes to 
take one." he said. 

• Many prisoners inject il¬ 
legal drugs and have sexual 
relations while in jail, and 
may be spreading the Aids 
virus into the general commu¬ 
nity, researchers report today 
(Thomson Prentice writes). 

The British Medical Journal 
tells of 50 drug abusers, 
including eight women, all of 
whom bad been in prison at 
some time in the past eight 
years. The report says that 47 
of them had taken at least one 
illicit drug while in custody, 
most using needles shared 
with other prisoners. Four of 
the men and one of the women 
had had sexual relations in 
prison. 


MPs who had introduced 
business to his company. He 
refused to tell a private session 
of the committee the names of 
the MPs but said only one 
payment had been registered 
in the Register of Members’ 
Interests. 

Mr Greer said some people 
would describe them as a 
“thank you payment”. He 
refused say whether the pay¬ 
ments made to MPs between 
1985 and 1990 were a percent¬ 
age of the contract price with a 
client but said be would be 
prepared to settle for a per 
centage of 2 or 2.5 per cent. 
However, he admitted that the 
figure, excluding MPs, was 
normally higher than that 

In the Register published 
this year Mr Michael Grylis, 
the chairman of the Conser¬ 
vative backbench Trade and 
Industry committee, lists lan 
Greer associates as a client 
Mr John Butcher, the Conser¬ 
vative MP for Coventry South 
West, registers air travel to 
and from Brussels in Novem¬ 
ber 1989 as having been 
sponsored by the same firm. 


Cancer 
threat if 
ozone 
not saved 


By Pearce Wright 

SCIENCE EDITOR 

TOUGHER controls are 
needed from a new round of 
negotiations next month on 
the timetable to phase out the 
use of CFCs (chiorofluoro¬ 
carbons) and other man-made 
substances that are destroying 
the protective layer of ozone 
in the stratosphere, an inter¬ 
national medical conference 
was told yesterday. 

Dr Robin Russell Jones, 
consultant at St John's Hos¬ 
pital for Diseases of the Skin, 
in London, urged the repre¬ 
sentatives of the countries 
meeting in London next 
month to increase the number 
of man-made chemicals to be 
covered by the Montreal 
Protocol. He said that pro¬ 
posals for a 50 per cent 
reduction by the year 2000 
should change to a total ban. 

Dr Russell Jones said even 
with a total ban, concentra¬ 
tions in the upper atmosphere 
of destructive chemicals 
would increase over the next 
century. The subsequent rise 
in ultra-violet B radiation in 
the Sun's rays would increase 
the number of malignant 
melanomas and other skin 
cancers and cataracts, he said. 

Under the best agreement, 
he calculated an increase of 3 
to 5 per cent in skin cancers. 
There are 2,200 new mela¬ 
noma cases a year and 900 
deaths in Britain and 30,000 
new cases a year of non¬ 
melanoma skin cancers lead¬ 
ing to 400 deaths. 

With the higher incidence of 
skin cancers in the United 
States, he calculates that a loss 
of 10 per cent of the ozone by 
the year 2050 (under a lenient 
protocol) would mean an ex¬ 
tra 100,000 melanoma deaths 
in the US population born 
between 2030 and 2074 and 92 
million more cases of non- 
melanoma skin cancers. 

• About 5.000 cases of pros¬ 
tate cancer a year in Britain 
may be due to radon,, a 
naturally-occurring radio¬ 
active gas which leaks into 
houses from the ground, 
according to a report in The 
Lancet today. 

Bristol University research¬ 
ers estimate the gas is linked to 
about 2,500 cancer deaths a 
year. They have identified a 
Link between radon levels in 
houses and leukaemia and 
other cancers, after a statis¬ 
tical investigation of the levels 
and of cancer incidences in 14 
countries. 



Brooke closer 
to achieving 
all-party talks 

By Edward Gorman, irish ait airs correspondent 
THERE was further evidence meet Mr Gerard Collins, the 


Armed police patrolling around Lambeth 
Magistrates' Court in south London yesterday 
as an agriculture student was Charged with the 
illegal possession of two semi-automatic rifles 
with intent to endanger life. He was remanded 
in custody, for a week (Mark Sonster writes). 

Kevin Burry O'DoonelL aged 20, made .a 
fonr-minnte appearance after his arrest in 
north London on Tuesday. Mr O'Donnell, 
bum CoaHsland, Co Tyrone, a student at 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, near 
Newport, Shropshire, and living at 


Wflbrighton hall, near Gnosall Hall, Stafford¬ 
shire, is charged that “on May 22 within the 
jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, you 
had in your possession a fire arm and 
ammunition, namely two Romanian AKM 7.62 
semi-automatic rifles, with intent, by means 
thereof to endanger life” contrary to Section 
16 Of the Firearms Act 1968. 

Mr O'Donnell was flanked by two 
plainclothes officers. He said nothing. 

Bail was not applied for and reporting 
restrictions were not lifted. 


Firms failing in checks on 
employees’ criminal records 

By Quentin Cowdry, home affairs correspondent 

ARGE numbers of firms opportunities forex-offenders, exempted posts about half 
ive little or no understand- found that 448, or 84 per cent, replied incorrectly, 
g of legislation which allows of 534 companies sampled ^ 1974 Act a Ves anv 

anycomjrti.msto become asked job applicants whether o^Sde, ^o ta rat been 


LARGE numbers of firms 
have little or no understand¬ 
ing of legislation which allows 
many convictions to become 
“spent” after fixed periods 
when checking the criminal 
records of prospective em¬ 
ployees, according to research 
conducted by the Apex Trust 

The trust, a charity which 
seeks to promote employment 


MICHAEL POWELL 


they had previous convic¬ 
tions. However, 213, or 40 per 
cent, of the employers also 


sentenced to more than 30 
months in prison the right to 
hide spent convictions, except 


yesterday that Mr Peter 
ferooke. Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, could be on 
the way to pulling off a 
remarkable political feat in 
drawing Ireland’s waning fac¬ 
tious to the negotiating table. 

After Tuesday's key talks 
with Unionist leaders. Mr 
Brooke met leaders of the 
Social Democratic and Lab¬ 
our Party at the Northern 
Ireland office in London. Mr 
John Hume MP, the party 
leader, emerged apparently 
satisfied, like his Unionist 
counterparts. 

He said he had been en¬ 
couraged by the scenario put 
to him by the minister, adding 
that he felt the process was 
moving to a point where the 
parties may get round the 
table. Mr Hume also indicated 
that he did not feel that his 
party's concerns over the 
future of the Anglo-Irish 
Secretariat at Maryfield were 
in any way being jeopardized 
by an offer made by Mr 
Brooke to the Unionists. 

Given Mr Hume's dose 
attachment to the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement, his renewed en¬ 
dorsement of the negotiating 
process yesterday is particu¬ 
larly significant 

The “Brooke initiative” is 
viewed as now moving grad¬ 
ually towards its second phase 
— out of so-called exploratory 
talks and into a series of bilat¬ 
eral exchanges between the 
party leaders through Mr 
Brooke. Next week, he will 


Kirk win 
invite a 
Catholic 
delegate 

By Kerry Gill 

The Church of Scotland and 
the Roman Catholic Church 
yesterday inched slightly 
closer when it was agreed that 
a Roman Catholic delegate 
could for the first time attend 
and address a future General 
Assembly. 

The move, approved by the 


admitted they had not heard 

of the Rehabilitation of where he or she applies, for General Assembly in Edm- 


Offenders Act, which gives 
many offenders the right not 
to disclose convictions when 


work involving substantial ac¬ 
cess to children, public ser¬ 
vices, such as the police, 
probation and the prison ser- 


burgh. means that a Roman 
Catholic will be allowed to 
attend all delates with the 
right to speak, but will not be 



applying for work and outlaws “ uu UUL w 

hhe unauthorized disclosure of vote onKirk matters. 




to have hdt«g©d to Mary 

Queen of Scots, is on display at “The Art of the Master Watchmakers* exhibition 
at Garrard's the jewellers in Regent Street, central London. Also on show are what 
are believed to be the smallest and the most expensive watches in the world 


their criminal records. 

Only 71 firms —13 per cent 
of the total — claimed to have 
a fair understanding of the 
provisions of the Act. 

The research, which follows 
a recent report in The Times 
that more than one million job 
applicants each year have 
their names checked against 
police records, also suggests 
that two-thirds of private sec¬ 
tor employers take positive 
steps to confirm whether ap¬ 
plicants are being tiuthfaj 
about past convictions. Many 
said they did so by contacting 
previous employers but one 
firm admitted using a private 
detective. 

A further example of the 
level of ignorance among 
firms came whoa they were 
questioned about “exempted” 
job categories — those where 
employers can legally insist 
that applicants disclose con¬ 
victions, spent and unspent 
Only 23 employers, or 6.7 per 
cent, claimed they could list 
the various exemptions. 
When these were asked to cite 


fessions, such as the law, 
medicine and dentistry. 


At present, the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church is invited to send 


Employers offering such posts an observer, 
have a corresponding right to However, the decision pro¬ 
refuse to employ, to demote or voked an angry reaction from 
to dismiss an individual who the floor. Mr John Wright an 
fails to disclose all past elder from Glasgow, said the 
convictions. deep divisions that existed 


Irish Foreign Ministar, for fur¬ 
ther discussions and, separate¬ 
ly, the leaders of the Northern 
Ireland Alliance Party. 

The paucity of information 
available from official of party 
sources about what was being 
termed Mr Brooke's “magic 
formula” underlines the deli¬ 
cacy of the work, but also the 
sense of excitement that pro¬ 
gress could be made towards 
the Government's goal of 
eventual talks on devolution. 

One interpretation which 
looks more probable by the 
day came in a series of recent 
articles in The Irish Times by 
Mr Frank Millar, a former 
general secretary of the UUP, 
who suggested that Mr Brooke 
is proposing two sets of talks 
which would continue simul¬ 
taneously with the eventual 
aim of “merging”. The first, 
between the constitutional 
parties in the province, would 
discuss new structures for 
devolution; the second would 
be talks between Britain and 
Ireland. 

According to this senario, 
Mr Brooke's “magic formula” 
balances accession to Union¬ 
ist preconditions over the 
agreement the conference and 
the secretariat with accep¬ 
tance by Mr Molyneaux and 
Mr Paisley that Dublin most 
eventually become involved 
in talks over the implications 
for Anglo-Irish relations, the 
agreement and north-south 
relationships in any newly 
agreed devolved structures. 


Charter 
‘threat’ to 
Rover deal 

ROVER’S deal for 24-hour 
working at its Longbridge 
plant in the West Midlands, 
which has created an extra 
1,200 jobs, is threatened by 
the European Commission’s 
programme for implementing 
the social charter, Mr Michael 
Howard, the Secretary of State 
for Employment said last 
night. 

He was commenting on the 
commission’s social action 
programme to give effect to 
the declaration on workers’ 
rights that the Prime Minister 
was unable to block six 
months ago in Strasbourg. 

Fleet inquiry 

A working party to investigate 
ways to reverse the decline in 
the size of Britain’s merchant 
fleet was announced yesterday 
by Mr Cecil Parkinson, Sec- 
retaiy of State for Transport 
It will be chaired jointly by the 
minister and Sir Jeffrey Ster¬ 
ling, the chairman of P&O. 
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those involving access to said: “Homosexuality is a sin 
“vulnerable” groups, such as which is highly unnatural, 
children — needed pre- Those who engage in these 
employment vetting but it practices are deliberately 
believed the net had been committing a violation of 
spread too wide. nature.” 


Scheme aims to bring 18,000 jobs and £lbn to Merseyside 


By Ronald Faux 

REGENERATION plans for Mer¬ 
seyside, designed to create 18,000 
jobs and attract up to £! billion of 
private investment, were disclosed, 
by the Merseyside Development 
Corporation yesterday. 

The second stage of the corpora¬ 
tion’s work in the area involves 
further redevelopment of the Liver¬ 
pool's docklands and a series of 
investments on the Wirral. The 
corporation believes the new jobs 
will come to the city as big 
corporations are encouraged to 
move away from the south-east and 
into Merseyside. 

Mr Phillip Carter, the corpora¬ 
tion's chairman, said at the pro¬ 
gramme's launch yesterday: “In the 


1990s our policy will be to stimulate 
economic activity by attracting and 
encouraging the growth of new 
business and jobs. We must ensure 
that Merseysiders have the training 
and skills to take up these new 
opportunities or set-up their own 
businesses. 

“We also aim to improve and 
enhance the environment through¬ 
out the area for the benefit of 
residents and visitors alike." 

The Merseyside Development 
Corporation, which is government 
funded, was set up in 1981 and had 
its area trebled in size in 1988. The 
“second wave” plans will cover the 
Liverpool waterfront from Bootle to 
Otterspool Birkenhead and New 
Brighton have been singled out for 


special improvement with [dans to 
return New Brighton to its Victorian 
splendour as a tourist resort. - 

The corporation envisages that 
3,000 new homes will be built in the 
area with a combination of building 
programmes and warehouse conver¬ 
sions. 

Dr John Ritchie, chief executive 
of the corporation, said the invest¬ 
ment and jobs in the strategy were 
expected to appear over the next 10 
years. “The figures do take your 
breath away but our confidence is 
based on what we know is in the 
pipeline, the level of development 
interest in central Merseyside and 
the substantial changes that are 
planned which have transformed 
the perception of Merseyside.” 


• Emergency services made blunder 
after blunder when trying to fight an 
oil spill in the Mersey, a leaked 
document disclosed yestoday. Con¬ 
tact telephone numbers were wrong, 
contingency plans out of date and 
workers bad no idea what to do, 
environment experts say. 

As a result, more than 150 tonnes 
of thick Venezuelan oil was allowed 
to pour into the river on August 19 
last year. Hundreds of birds died 
and thousands more were seriously 
injured after they became caught up 
in the oil, which was due to be made 
into bitumen for roads. 

The ofl burst from a tear in a 12r 
mile underwater pipeline from Shell 
UK's Tranmere oil terminal to its 
refinery at Stanlow in Ellesmere 


Port, Cheshire. Earlier this year 
Shell was fined £1 million in the 
High Court for the pollution. 

Yesterday a leaked copy of the 
Mersey Oil Spill Project Advisory 
Group’s findings on the incident 
listed the blunders which worsened 
the effects of the spill. 

The report recommends a beach 
clean-up manual be prepared to 
identify the estuary’s most sensitive 
areas, regular checks on contingency 
plans and a new guidance plan for 
independent action groups. 

• After a massive clean-up the 
beaches ofSouth Devon, where tons 
of oil spilled after the. tanker 
Rosebay was holed on May’12, have 
reopened in time for the 'Whitsun 
Bank Holiday. ! 


Seniorcivil servants yesterday 
welcomed a Commons com¬ 
mittee report which says they 
have the right to appeal to the 
head of the service if they feel 
tiiey have been given illegal or 
improper instructions. They 
were concerned that their 
traditional apolitical impart¬ 
iality could be jeopardized. 

Boat protest 

Survivors aod relatives of the 
51 people who died in the 
Marchioness pleasure boat 
disaster last summer will pro¬ 
test today about compensa¬ 
tion Outside tile ann ual 
meeting in London of RMC, 
the parent company of the 
owners of the BowbeUe, the 
dredger involved in the 
collision. 

Blasphemy plea 

The British Muslim Action 
Front was yesterday refused 
leave by the Divisional Court 
to appeal tq the House of 
Lords over its failure to have 
Mr Salman Rushdie, author of 
The Satanic Verses, and his 
publishers prosecuted under 
the blasphemy laws. 
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Sponsor of 
RSC wants 
state to pay 
arts debts 

By Simon Tait, arts correspondent 

THE sponsor of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company yesterday said the Government 
should pay off the deficits of all Britain’s main 
arts companies to allow them to “cany on with 
their proper artistic function” The cost would 
be £13.4 million, according to prefiminaiy 
estimates by the Arts Council last night. 

Mr Ian Rnshton, group chief executive of 
Royal Insurance, was announcing a new 
record sponsorship for a per f or m ing aits 
company in Britain — £2.1 million over three 
years for the RSC. 

He wanted the Government last October 
that private sponsors would not replace basic 
public funding and m>M the Government must 
inawKA its commitment; a month later his 
blunt message was answered by a 12 per cent 
increase in arts funding announced by Mr 
Richard Luce, Minister for the Arts. 

Yesterday Mr Rushton said Royal In¬ 
surance was renewing its commitment to the 
company, and called on the Government to 
rihnhuitc the debts at a stroke. He said it had 
never been Royal Insurance’s intention to 
provide base funding for the RSQ this should 
come from tickets and government subsidy. 

The RSC the Royal Opera House, the South 
Bank Centre, the English National Opera and 
the Royal National Theatre are all struggling 
with de ficits. Last month Mr Jeremy 
general direc t or of the Royal Opera House, 
announced that despite cuts it would have to 
budget for a second year of deficit, accumulat¬ 
ing to £5.5 minio n- The announcement then 
prompted an angry response from Mr Peter 
Palumbo, chairman of the Arts Council. 

Yesterday, he sakL “We support Ian 
Rushton’s view that the sponsorship should 
provide additional resources for the dev¬ 
elopment of new projects and initiatives. Arts 
Council subsidy and box office must re main 
the RSCTs core funding. We continue to press 
upon Government the need to increase the 
grant-in-aid sufficiently to enable us to put 
such important companies as the RSC on a 
secure financial footing.” 

Mr Rushton said: “1 believe there is a special 
need at this time for a one-off payment by 
Government to dear this problem.” 

• Britain's most valuable. book prize, the 
NCR award for non-fiction, has been won by 
Simon Schama for his monumental history 
Citizens: A Chronicle of the French Revolution. 

Mr Schama, the London-born professor of 
history at Harvard University, received a 
cheque for £25,000 last night at an awards 
dinner at the Savoy Hotel, London. 
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Scrapie 
link to 
BSE 
queried 

By Michael Hornsby 

AGRICULTURE 

CORRESPONDENT 

A LEADING veterinary sur¬ 
geon yesterday questioned the 
commonly accepted theory 
that the “mad cow” disease is 
passed to cattle through feed 
mnwiniqg a fiimal protein in¬ 
fected with scrapie, a closely 
related disease in sheep. 

Mr Roger Eddy, a senior 
partner in a practice at 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
specializing in dairy cattle, 
said he believed that bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy 
(BSE) could have existed in 
cattle for years without being 
recognized. 

“It is possible that the 
disease could have been 
spread by the feeding not of 
sheep waste, but cattle waste, 
to cattle. If that is correct, then 
the scrapie agent did not jump 
from sheep to cattle and there 
is less reason to fear it could 
jump from cattle to us”, be 
said. 

“In the 1960s and 1970s, 1 
came across the odd case of 
nervous disorders in cows 
which, if I had seen them 
today, I think I would have 
diagnosed as BSE. If I am right 
and BSE is not a new disease, 
the upsurge in cases since 1986 
can be best explained by the 
feeding of meal and bone meal 
derived from infected cattle 
ofiaL” 

Mr Francis Anthony, chair¬ 
man of the form animals 
committee of the British Vet¬ 
erinary Association, said: 
“There has been talk about 
this possibility among vets for 
sometime.” 

• Bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy may have 
occurred among cattle in 
America at least 25 years ago, 
but not been recognized, sci¬ 
entists at the US Agriculture 
Department report in The 
Lancet today. 

• Britannia Airways has with¬ 
drawn beef from its menus. 


Calm returns to mill 
pond after legal battle 


Abseflers in actum yesterday inside 
the the Lloyd’s Building in the Gty of 
London. Seventeen men and one 
woman abseiled 242ft down to the 
marble floor of the Hoderwriting room 
to raise money for charity and set a 
new world record for indoor abseiling. 

All are members of the Lloyd's 
Volunteer Force, a group of serving 
part-timers in the three Services 
whose civilian jobs are in Lloyd’s. 

The money raised will go to foe 
Royal Star and Garter Home for 
disabled ex-servicemen and women 


and the LLoyd’s Volunteer Forces 
Fund which encourages new recr uits 
into the reserve forces and gives 
awards to Lloyd's recruits. The target 
of £10,000 has been readied with more 
money coming in. 

The team leader, Mr Ray Rode, a 
loss ad juster, aged 30, said: “it's what 
we call a free-space absefl. This means 
that the team made the rope descent 
without touching the rides of the 
building as they came down.” They 
were covered by about £5 million 
worth of insurance. 


THE tranquil waters of a 400-year-old 
Cotswold mill pond will remain 
undisturbed as a result of a court 
decision settling a bitter 15-year legal 
wrangle between neighbours. 

Mr Justice Fenis ruled in the High 
Court yesterday that Heir Hans- 
Eugen WiH, a German businessman 
and the pond’s owner, had not foiled 
in his dirty of care under National 
Trust regulations. Mr Hugh Veraey, 
his. neighbour in the village of 
Broadway, Hereford and Worcester, 
and a retired estate manager, now 
feces costs of at least £50,000. 

Mr Verney, aged 69, a war pen¬ 
sioner, had claimed that leaks from 
the mill pond in the adjoining garden 
that once turned one of the biggest 
water-wheels in Britain, had caused 
damage to his centuries-old home, a 
converted mill house. He was seeking 
to force Herr Will, who is a judge on a 
West German industrial tribunal, to 
plug the leaks and pay compensation. 

However, Mr Justice Fbrris said: 
“Herr Will has not deliberately or 
recklessly used his land to cause harm 


to Mr and Mrs Verney.” He found 
that it would be “wholly unsafe” to 
say that the leakage from the pond had 
caused the damp in the Verney home. 

Mr Vemeyand his wife Gcefy said 
the Ger man businessman fyirt foiled 
to maintain the pond, which used to 
feed the water mill, in the traditional 
fashion that kept it watertight since 
about 1600. The Vemeys had hoped 
the judge would order the pond to be 
drained 

The judge found that Herr Will of 
Mill Hay, Broadway, who bought the 
pond from the Vemeys in December 
1985, had worked on the pond. 

He accepted Herr Will’s evidence 
that it was very heavily silted up. 
which led him to hire an agricultural 
contractor to clear it ouL The judge 
rejected Mr Verney’s claim that tins 
work had damaged the floor of the 
pond or affected the water level. 

Mr Justice Fenis said he believed 
the deterioration in Mr Verney’s 
relationship with Herr Will over the 
next ten years had given him a 
“distorted” view. 


Avon and the minister”. 

Mr MacGregor rejected the 
authority's proposals to turn 
Beechen Cliff into a sixth form 
college, bin he was ordered by 
tiie coun in February to 
reconsider his decision. Yes¬ 
terday’s decision followed a 
second challenge to his ruling. 
The judges refused the council 
leave to appeal and awarded 
costs to Mr MacGregor and 
the headmaster and governors 
of Beechen Cliff. 

• Muslim children will be 
denied rights given to Chris¬ 
tians and Jews in choosing 
schools for their children alter 
a government decision to 
refuse financial backing for an 
Islami c school, it was claimed 
yesterday. 

Mr MacGregor had refused 
to back the Islamia Primary 
School in Brent with £1 mil¬ 
lion of government money 
every year. The 95-pupil 
school founded by Mr Yusuf 
Is lam , foe former pop-singer 
Cat Stevens, had sought vol¬ 
untary aided status as given to 
schools run by the Roman 
Catholics, the Church of Eng¬ 
land and the Jews. Mr 
MacGregor said: “I treat all 
applications alike.” 


Hunt widens for terrorist arms 


By Craig Seton 
and Mark Souster 

THE search for IRA safe 
houses and arms dumps 
spread to Scotland and the 
Midlands yesterday as police 
hunted the terrorist active 
service units responsible for 
the wave of bombings on 
mainland Britain during the 
past 21 mouths. 

The campaign, mainly 
against soft military targets, 
has claimed 13 lives in 10 
separate attacks, the most 
recent that of an army ser¬ 
geant at a recruiting office in 
Wembley, north-west 
London. In the Midlands the 
inquiry into the IRA bombing 
of a Parachute Regiment tor- 
racks at Tern Hill, Shropshire, 
15 months ago, was re¬ 
activated by a new hunt for an 
arms or explosive cache that 
could to hidden in the area. 

The development came 
after police carried out a 
detailed search yesterday at an 


isolated farmhouse just over 
the border in Staffordshire 
and only 10 miles from the 
Tern Hill barracks, where 
three bombs destroyed an 
accommodation block in Feb¬ 
ruary 1989. 

Police with dogs trained to 
sniff out explosives and two 
helicopters equipped with 
thermal imaging equipment 
joined in the search at the 
farmhouse, known as 
Wilbrighton HaH. three miles 
from the village of Gnossal, 
near Stafford. 

The Victorian buikling is 
used as a hall of residence for 
students from foe Harper 
Adams agricultural college, 
five miles away at Edgmond, 
near Newport, Shropshire. 

The search was led by 
Staffordshire police, who 
called in officers from neigh¬ 
bouring West Mercia, the 
force that investigated the 
Tern Hill bombing. Scotland 
Yard’s anti-terrorist branch 
was also alerted. Students 


from the agricultural college 
were among the local people 
interviewed as potential wit¬ 
nesses at the time oflast year’s 
bombing. Some have been re- 
interviewed by West Mercia 
detectives. 

The search at Wilbrighton 
Hall began on Tuesday alter 
police received new informa¬ 
tion. West Mercia police said 
yesterday that it was making 
inquiries “which encompass 
any possible relationship with 
the Tern HiD bombing”. 

Detective Chief 

Superintendent Malcolm Bev- 
ington, head of Staffordshire 
CID, said yesterday that cer¬ 
tain items had been removed 
from Wilbrighton Hall, but he 
confirmed they did not in¬ 
clude arms or explosives. 

He said the inquiry had 
links with the investigation 
into the Tern Hill bombing. A 
min ute search was being con¬ 
ducted inside the farmhouse, 
in outbuildings and the 
grounds and in woodlands 


near by. The IRA gang that 
carried out the bombing at the 
Tern Hill barracks fled alter 
bolding a guard at gunpoint 
As it escaped across fields, the 
guard fired several shots at the 
gang before rousing 50 para¬ 
troopers who were alseep in 
the accommodation Mock. 

They ran to safety minutes 
before three bombs exploded, 
demolishing the building. The 
IRA team hijacked a car from 
a house near the barracks. It 
was later abandoned 

In Scotland police began a 
search of Blacksdyke Poultry 
Farm near Gretna Green, 
Dumfries and Galloway. 
Local police confirmed that 
the Metropolitan Police had 
asked them to cany out 
inquiries in the area. Scotland 
Yard would not give details. 

Mr John Gibson, managing 
director of Ross Breeders, who 
own the form, said: “We are 
working in co-operation with 
the police and my lips are 
sealed” 


British quality of life ‘among best in the world’ 

. . __ . .. . j __•_tr____ mfn-. which must make significant ai 


By David Young 

THE quality of life in Britain, despite 
traffic jams, the poll tax and “mad 
cow” d isease, is higher than most 
countries in the world including the 
United States and West Germany 
according to a report by the United 
Nations. 

The UN has developed an Index of 
Human Development (HDI) which 
provides an accurate indicator of foe 
q uali ty of life .in each of the 130 
nations it has surveyed It uses what it 
describes as the three essential ele¬ 
ments of human life to establish a 
ranking: longevity, knowledge and 
living standards. 

The report places Britain 10th out 
of the 130 nations in the quality of life 
league table. Japan tops the list, 
followed by Sweden, Switzerland The 
Netherlands, Canada. Norway, Aust¬ 
ralia, Ranee and Denmark. West 


Germany is in 12th place and Ireland 
in 17th ahead of Austria, the United 
States and Israel. Niger in west central 
Africa is in last place. 

The index was created for the UN 
Development Programme to help it 
target aid to needy countries. It goes 
much further than comparing wealth, 
talcing in other measures of human 
well-being such as purchasing power, 
life expectancy and adult literacy. 

Mr W illiam H Draper, the admin¬ 
istrator of the UN Development 
Programme, said yesterday: “We live 
in stirring times. An irresistible wave 
of human freedom is sweeping across 
many lands. Not only political sys¬ 
tems but economic structures are 
beginning to change in countries 
where democratic forces had long 
been suppressed 

“People are beginning to take 
charge of their own destiny in these 


countries. Unnecessary state inter¬ 
ventions are on the wane. These are 
all reminders of the triumph of 
human spirit.” 

The report shows that high levels of 
human development can be achieved 
at even modest income levels, so long 
as people are placed at foe centre of 
policies. It says that there is no 
automatic link betwen economic 
growth and human development and 
that some countries have been better 
than others at translating their eco¬ 
nomic growth into human dev¬ 
elopment. The report says that Sn 
i anka 1 Botswana, Malaysia, Chile, 
Colombia. Kenya, Jamaica and Zim¬ 
babwe have been successful in this 
while Pakistan, Brazil and Nigeria 
have failed 

Rich nations, it suggests, should 
offer more help in the shape of debt 
relief to the Third World countries. 


which must make significant arms 
reductions if they are to improve the 
lives of their people. It says that in 
some Third World countries, money 
is poured into the military at the 
expense of basic necessities. 

Mr Mahbub ul Haq, a UN special 
adviser, said yesterday: “In 1960, 
developing countries took 20 per cent 
oflhe global arms trade, in 1987 it was 
75 per cent That is why we believe 
strongly that the Third World should 
be brought into the superpower peace 
process.” He called on the Soviet 
Union and the United States to 
consider three strategies to stop a 
Third World amis build-up. 

“They should phase out military 
bases, replace military aid with eco¬ 
nomic aid and implement a ban or a 
code of conduct restraining arms 
shipments to developing countries,” 
Mr Mahbub ul Haq said. 


Adverts 
ban ‘not 
political’ 

DERBYSHIRE county coun¬ 
cillors who voted to transfer 
advertisements for school job 
vacancies from The Times 
Educational Supplement to 
The Guardian “honestly be¬ 
lieved” that their decision was 
for educational and not pol¬ 
itical reasons, counsel said in 
the High Court yesterday. 

Several believed that The 
Guardian reached a wider 
audience than the TES, one 
including graduates and moth¬ 
ers considering returning to 
work, Mr Alan Newman, QC, 
for the council, said. It is cont¬ 
esting an attempt to have the 
decision declared unlawfuL 

The TES. News Inter¬ 
national Pic, Times News¬ 
papers Ltd and Mis Pauline 
Latham, a Derbyshire coun¬ 
cillor, claim that the ban on 
advertising in the TES and an 
earlier ban by the ruling 
Labour group on advertising 
in all publications belonging 
to the same group, was unlaw¬ 
fully politically motivated be¬ 
cause the council disliked two 
articles in The Sunday Times 
critical of Mr David Book¬ 
binder. the council leader. 

The plaintiffs claim that the 
TES is the main channel for 
advertising school job va¬ 
cancies and that the ban 
would adversely affect child¬ 
ren because it would seriously 
hinder the council’s ability to 
recruit competent teachers. 
They are seeking a court order 
q uashing the ban. 

Mr Newman urged the 

court not to declare the ban 
unlawful. The councillors 
knew they had to make the 
TES decision on non-political 
grounds and had acted in the 
honest belief that their de¬ 
cision was based on educa¬ 
tional reasons, be said. 

The case continues today. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

URGENT EXECUTION OF DRASTIC DISPOSAL ORDER TO 
PREVENT THE PROCEEDING OF AN ANNULLED 

BANKRUPTCY ORDER 
No.1001 

In The High Court of Justice, issued on the 2nd day of 
April 1990, passed to official receiver by virtue of the Said 
Order. 

To meet the obligation of Third Party Funds, undertake to 
forthwith discharge the bankruptcy debt, a notice has been 
served to dispose of a Pledged Asset consist of 
exceptionally fine and medium quality handmade valuable. 

PERSIAN, ISLAMIC & 
ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
RUGS RUNNERS & 
KELLI MS 

Final desrision has been taken to lift foe reserve and reduce 
prices drastically to ensure complete disposal by 

ABSOLUTE DISPOSAL 
AUCTIONS 

on 

Sat 26 May 90 at 11:30 ajn 

- view from l(h30 a.m 

AT 

THE HOLIDAY INN - 7 ALTYRE 
ROAD - CROYDON SURREY 
SUN: 27 May 90, at 11:30 ajn 

- view from 10:30 sun 

AT 

RICHMOND HILL HOTEL - 146 
RICHMOND HILL RICHMOND- 
UPON-THAMES - SURREY 
MON (BANK HOLIDAY) 28 May 90, 
AT 11 JO a.m - View from 10:30 m 
AT 

HILTON NATIONAL HOTEL - 
BAGSHOT ROAD - NEAR ASCOT 
BRACKNELL - BERKS 

M. SHOKRI & ASSOCIATES LTD 
TEL: 081-202 1513 
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Labour policy document 


Priority for inflation control: quick entry into ERM 

•/ _also pledges Lab« 


By Robin Oakley, political editor 

THE Labour policy document, Looking 
to the Future, gives priority to the control 
of inflation and promises entry to the 
exchange-rate mechanism of the Euro¬ 
pean monetary system “at the earliest 
opportunity”. The party abandons past 
commitments to full employment, talk¬ 
ing only of “the highest possible levels of 
skilled and rewarding employment”. 

Labour insists that there will be no 
“irresponsible dash for growth” and says 
of a Labour government: “We win not 
spend, nor will we promise to spend, 
more than Britain can afford”. However, 
it suggests that balanced budgets or 
public sector debt repayment will end: 
“As a general principle, the Labour 
government will fund non-investment 
expenditure from current rev- 


ECONCft€Sr&;: 

enues. Where appropriate, however, we 
will borrow in order to finance long-term 
productive investment in the economy, 
for instance in transport, training, 
research and development and regional 
investment” 

On taxation. Labour plans to change 
the structure of tax bands, starting die 
lower paid below 20 per cent and ending 
with a top rate ceiling of SO per cent 
Abolition of the ceiling on employees’ 
National Insurance contributions would 
effectively make the top rate 59 per cent. 

In a passage symptomatic of Labour's 
c hang ed approach, the document says: 
“We welcome and endorse the efficiency 
and realism which markets can provide. 


The difference between ns and the 
Conservatives is not that they accept the 
market and we do not, bat that we 
recognize the limits of the market and 
they do not” It welcomes the use of 
private sector capital in building up the 
transport infrastructure and pledges a 
more open approach to economic 
management, outlining the likely course 
of the economy in each Autumn 
Statement. 

* Entry to the ERM is listed first among 
the items comprising Labour’s anti¬ 
inflation strategy. “In the private sector, 
membership of the ERM will create a 
new framework for wages and other 
costs. Management and trades unions 
will know that if their production costs 
rise fester than those of other European 
companies, they win not be able to 
compete successfully within the single 


market" The document says that check¬ 
ing the expansion of credit, particularly 
with restraints on bank lending, can have 
a useful short-term effect On public 
sector pay, it says that many state sector 
workers have seen their pay and con¬ 
ditions worsen markedly under the 
Conservatives. “We win halt this 
deterioration and develop fairer and 
more rational ways of settling pay and 
conditions for public sector employees.” 

Labour would, however, oppose any 
proposals for an unaccountable Euro¬ 
pean Central Bank, for an independent 
Bank of England, for European Com¬ 
mission control of budgetary policy and 
for the ending of Britain's zero rating of 
value-added tax on food, feres, books 
and children’s dothing. On taxation, the 
document says: “A buoyant economy 
will automatically increase public rev¬ 


enues. Where there is extra growth, we 
believe that investment must have a 
greater priority than tax cuts. The tost 
priority is the restoration of public 
investment and services.” The party 
promises a distinction between invest¬ 
ment expenditure (including training) 
and other government expenditure ana 
says that private savings will be "mo¬ 
bilized” alongside public investment in 
new joint ventures. 

Claiming that the Conservatives have 
gradually eliminated the progressive 
dement in taxation. Labour says that the 
basic rate 25 per cent and 40 per cent top 
rate amount to a virtual flat-rate tax: 
only one taxpayer in 25 pays the higher 
rate of tax on any of their income. 
“Labour will restore fairness to our 
system of income tax by relating tax 
liability to the ability to pay." 


The document also pledges Labour to 
introduce a national legal mmmum 
hourlv wage, starting at a level of 50 per 
cent of the mid-point of men 5 earnings 
(the median). 

The document pledges Labour to work 
with both sides of industry to fill gaps m 
education and training, science and 
technology, transport and commun¬ 
ications. backing for small toms, re- 
rional policy and export promotion, 
calling for a “skills revolution” A 
national training strategy wU beset by 
an organization called Skills UK and' 
help will go to sectoral training councils^ - 

Lookine to the Future (Labour Party, 150 
Walworth Road, London SE17 1JT;£2J0 
10 individuals. £10 to corporate bodies) 

John Smith, page 12 
Leading article, page 13 
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Restrictions 
on secondary 
picketing 
to be severe 


By Philip Webster, chief 
political correspondent 


THE Labour Party would 
restore the right to unions to 
take sympathy strike action 
but there would be severe 
restrictions on secondary pic¬ 
keting under the package 
drawn up by Mr Anthony 
Blair. Labour's spokesman on 
employment 

The industrial relations 
package is designed to lay to 
rest the charge frequently 
levelled by its opponents that 
Labour would be soft on the 
unions, a process started by its 
decision earlier this year to 
abandon support for the 
closed shop. It aims to bring 
Britain into line with its 
European partners. 

The policy document ex¬ 
plicitly accepts the role of the 
law in industrial relations and 
proposes the establishment of 
a new specialist Industrial 
Court headed by a senior 
High Court judge, to deal with 
industrial disputes. 

The court will have the foil 
powers of enforcement and 
damages. Sequestration will 
remain but legislation will 
prevent the total sequestration 
of a union's income and assets 
in a way which prevents it 
going about its lawful busi¬ 
ness, such as paying benefits 
and representing its members. 

The restoration of the right 
to secondary action is, per¬ 
haps, the most controversial 
area but Mr Blair has tight¬ 
ened the definition of the 
circumstances in which it will 
be allowed. Last year’s review 
spoke of workers being 
allowed to take secondary 
action where they had a 
"genuine interest” in the dis¬ 
pute. Now the general prin¬ 
ciple mil be to permit one 
group of employees to canvass 
support from another “where 
there is a direct interest be¬ 
tween the two groups of an 
occupational or professional 
nature.” 

Describing the conditions, 
it says: “This would cover, for 
example, situations where the 
employer is doing the work of 
the primary employer or is 
otherwise an immediate cus¬ 
tomer or supplier, where the 
outcome of the primary dis¬ 
pute will necessarily or prob¬ 
ably affect the terms and 


UNIONS 


conditions of the other 
employer’s employees; and 
where corporate legal identity 
is used artificially to make 
sympathy action unlawfuL” 

The document says that 
even the Conservatives have 
not sought to abolish the right 
to picket Labour is, however, 
proposing stria controls, with 
no mass picketing or flying 
pickets, as Mr Blair said 
yesterday. The document says 
there will be a right to picket 
peacefully “in limited num¬ 
bers, in accordance with a 
statutory code of practice, 
secondary picketing being 
permitted only where the sec¬ 
ond employer is directly 
assisting the first employer to 
fins irate the dispute”. 

Labour’s new industrial 
court will be modelled on the 
existing employment appeal 
tribunal. The paper says: “The 
issue today is not 'law or no 
law* but ‘fair or unfair law*. 
We must use the law to protea 
and empower people, giving 
them rights both as individ¬ 
uals and through their unions. 
And we need to make the law 
fair to make it last” Labour 
will introduce a new rule to 
ensure that where a court 
grants an interlocutory injunc¬ 
tion a full hearing would have 
to follow immediately. 

Ballots will be necessary for 
primary and secondary indus¬ 
trial action but where action is 
lawful individual employees 
are to be given the right not to 
be dismissed for that action. 

Labour proposes that every 
employee has the right to 
certain basic minimum terms 
and conditions of employ¬ 
ment protected by law under a 
new charter of rights. A basic 
contract of employment wifi 
guarantee every individual 
equal status, a minimum 
hourly wage, the right to safe 
working conditions and regu¬ 
lar rest days, protection 
against discrimination and 
unfair dismissal, and rights to 
representation. It will ensure 
that employees do not face 
dismissal if they refuse to do 
dangerous work which is a 
genuine and serious health 
and safety hazard. 
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Conducting the debate: Mr Kinnock pointing out his party's aims from his podium at the policy review launch yesterday 


New agencies in battle 
for better quality of life 

By Richard Ford, political correspondent 


THREE new agencies would 
be created by an incoming 
Labour government to deal 
with environmental protec¬ 
tion, consumer rights and 
food standards as part of party 
efforts to meet public anxiety 
over “quality of fife” issues. 

A Minister for Environ¬ 
mental Protection would be 
appointed as well as an 
Environmental Protection Ex¬ 
ecutive with power to set 
pollution standards, control 
dangerous waste and create a 
system of “green” labelling. 

The party says it would use 
prices, the market and “green 
taxes” as well as government 
intervention and regulation to 
safeguard the environment 
The party pledges changes in 
road tax to favour fuel-eff¬ 
icient cars and those fitted 
with catalytic converters. 

Tax subsidies on company 
cars would be phased out, flue 
gas scrubbers would be in¬ 
stalled at coal-fired power 
stations and a system of 
energy labelling on appliances 
introduced. Labour would not 
invest in new nuclear power 
stations. The commercial 
trade in toxic waste would end 
and a Labour government 
would bring in a dog- 
registration scheme. 

A Food Standards Agency 
would be set up to promote 
proper labelling, a healthy diet 
and to sponsor research to 


ENVIRONMENT 


raise standards. The 
poficydocument promises to 
transform the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food into a department whose 
primary focus was consumers 
rather than producers. 

Oeation of a Consumer 
Protection Commission 
would form part of Labour's 
efforts to provide the public 
with a better deal from the key 
utilities. It would have di¬ 
visions for transport, energy, 
water and communications 
and would deal with con¬ 
sumer rights and monitor the 
performance of the utilities. 

The commission will be 
able to inquire into pricing, 
service, quality and provision 
and would have the power to 
enforce decisions. 

A Commons select com¬ 
mittee will have new powers 
to pubidy examine tire perfor¬ 
mance of these industries, and 
call management to justify 
jxiring and servicing de¬ 
cisions. Fuel and water dis¬ 
connections would only take 
place with a court order and 
would not be allowed if there 
was a young child or elderly 
person in the household. 

The policy document rec¬ 
ommends a consumers’ char¬ 
ter to ensure accurate 
information about purchases, 
tougher health and safety stan- 


Reforms 
centre on 
devolution 

SWEEPING reforms to local 
and national government 
aimed at strengthening ac¬ 
countability and devolving 
power are proposed in one of 
the most radical sections. 
County councils would be 
abolished and their functions 
divided between “most pur¬ 
pose? distria authorities and 
regional assemblies. 

Elected regional assemblies 
in En gland and a new elected 
body Tor London would have 
a strategic and co-ordinating 


role in such areas as economic 

p lanning , industrial policy 
and transport Districts would 
be responsible for the delivery 
of most local services, includ¬ 
ing education. Those changes 
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would be mirrored by the 
creation of an elected Scottish 
Parliament, with powers to 
raise revenues, within the first 
year of Labour taking office. 
An elected all-Wales assembly 
would be set up in Cardiff 

The Prevention of Terror¬ 
ism Act, strip-searching and 
the use of plastic bullets would 
be ended in Ulster. The 
Anglo-Irish Agreement mak¬ 
ing the future of the province 
dependent on the wishes of the 
majority, would remain. 

The “anachronism” of the 
House of Lords would be 
replaced by an elected second 
dumber with power to delay, 
for the lifetime of a Par¬ 
liament legislation conflicting 
with individual or constitu¬ 
tional rights. 


New bodies to improve 
standards of teaching 


By Sheila Gunn 

POLITICAL REPORTER 

TWO new education bodies 
would be set up by Labour to 
improve teaching standards, 
together with the creation of a 
national schools award, simi¬ 
lar to the Queen’s award to 
industry, for the best schools. 

An Education Standards 
Council would work with 
school inspectors to measure a 
school’s performance and 
work out targets with local 
authorities for increasing the 
number of teenagers staying 
on at school. 

The policy document 
adopts the recommendation 
of the all-party Commons 
education select committee to 
set up a General Teachers’ 
Council designated to give 
teaching a higher professional 
status. More teaching assis¬ 
tants would be employed as 
classroom helpers and nursery 
nurses to free qualified teach¬ 
ers for teaching. 

Although the document 
does not spell out a new pay 
structure for teachers, it says 
that “as resources allow”, 
teachers making a long-term 
commitment to the profession 
would be “properly reward¬ 
ed”. London teachers should 
also receive more help with 
housing costs. 

A Labour government 
would give more support to 
parents with babies and young 
children by improving mater¬ 
nity and paternity leave, in¬ 
creasing the provision of nur¬ 
sery care and education, and 
improving child care facilities. 
It also advocates a “parent- 
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which already provide good 
training schemes. Half of Brit- 

school contract”, setting out 

what the school and parents trammg ' Labour's mm isthat 

undertake to contribute. Si 

it lu . .. , , ertective trainer of its 

Every child should develop workforce by the mid 1990s. 
an un derstanding of tte dif- - But , 
ferent cultures and traditions approach win not work. We 
“P a multi-racial therefore set employers 
Britain, the document says. (excepl v—, 

That same thane would be io^JanStial 

a 0.5 per cent of their payroll to 
child s secondary education ^vest in high quality!training 

A Labour government to clear and agreed stan- 
would return opted-out dards,” the document says. It 
schools and City Technology says that France has a mini. 
Colleges to local authority mum training levy of 12 per 
control The document also cem. 
pledges tighter controls on In England and Wales, lab- 
private schools and would our would reform the SO 
phase out the assisted places employer-led Training and 
scheme without affecting ex- Enterprise Councils by indud- 
isting pupils. “At a time of ing trade unionists, local 
great pressure on resources, councillors, educationalists, 
and spare places in main- women and representatives of 
tained schools, public funding small firms. In Scotland, train- 
of private schools cannot be ing anan&ments would be 


justified,” it says. 


training; 


A TRAINING levy of at least 
0.5 per cent of the payroll 
would be imposed by Labour 
on British firms. The party 
would also consider legislating 
to make it unlawful for school- 
leavers to go into jobs which 
offered no training. 

However, the package of 
measures contributing to the 
“skills revolution" has been 
watered down since the 1989 
policy review after consulta¬ 
tions with industry. Instead of 
imposing the levy on all firms 
Labour would exempt small 
organizations and those 


left to the new Scottish Par¬ 
liament 

TECs would be the local 
arm of a Labour government’s 
Skills UK, which would draw 
up a national training strategy. 
“Its job will be to promote our 
training culture, identifying 
the barriers and seeking new 
ways to overcome them,” the 
document says. 

The training strategy would 
focus on improving the slntl* 
of young people. A Labour 
government would replace 
the Youth Training Scheme 
with a training guarantee last¬ 
ing up to four years and 
leading to qualifications rec¬ 
ognized throughout the Euro¬ 
pean Community. 


dards, comprehensive guaran¬ 
tees, simpler remedies when 
things go wrong, improved 
protection for consumers if a 
company goes bankrupt, com¬ 
pensation for injury from 
dangerous products and 
statutory . code of practice 
against mfdMrfing and offen¬ 
sive advertisements. 

On housing, the party says 
high income tax relief on 
mortgages would end and 
every mortgage payer would 
get tax relief at the standard 
rate of income tax. In an 
attempt to end gazumping. 
Labour suggests introducing a 
system similar to that in 
Scotland, where a written offer 
on a property can be legally 
binding. 

Constraints on local coun¬ 
cils will be relaxed so that they 
can start b uilding council 
bouses and, though the party 
promises to keep a right to 
buy, the document says it will 
also make sure that houses 
sold are replaced by enough 
homes to rent 
Turning to the arts, the 
document says a Ministry for 
the Arts would be established 
with responsibility for 
promoting Britain’s arts, and 
the service industries with 
them. The policy document 
also says that the ministry 
would be responsible for 
promoting broadcasting. 

• A high-speed rail network 
linked to die Channel tunnel, 
“greener” cars and moves 
aimed at switching traffic 
from roads to public transport 
lie at the heart of Labour’s 
transport proposals (Nicholas 
Wood writes). 

Better railways, financed 
jointly by the public and 
private sectors, are planned to 
spread prosperity more widely 
through the regions. Schemes 
to slow traffic in town centres 
and residential areas would be 
introduced. 

Railways and public trans¬ 
port would compete on equal 
terms with roads for invest¬ 
ment and standards of service 
would be raised through pas¬ 
senger charters covering pun¬ 
ctuality, reliability, safety, 
comfort and accessibility. A 
new transport forum would 
have a key role in planning an 
integrated transport network. 


Property charge 
still not spelt out 


THE poll tax will be replaced 
by a property tax finked to the 
ability to pay, bat details win 
not be unveiled until after the 
Conservative review of the 
community charge. 

That meant the plans would 
probably have to wait until 
July, Mr Bryan Gould, 
Labour's environment spo¬ 
kesman, said yesterday. There 
was no (mint in Labour 
putting up its proposals until 
it knew the result of the 
government review. 

The document says a Lab¬ 
our government “will start on 
day one to sweep away the poll 
tax and replace ft with our 
fairer alternative". That 
would be a modem property 
tax adjusted to take account of 
income which would be fair 
between individuals and fair 
between areas. 

“The new system will 
substantially improve the help 
available to people on low 
incomes and will protea sin¬ 
gle or widowed, retired people 
living alone. People at the 
bottom end of the income 
scale will pay little or noth¬ 
ing.” The uniform business 
rate would be repealed and 
local authorities would be 
given back the right to estab¬ 
lish a local business rale with 
rebates for small businesses 
and shops. 

Labour emphaazes the 
need for councils to deliver 
high-quality, value-for-money 
rubbish collections, street 
cleaning, libraries, meals on 
wheels, home helps and other 
services offering people 
choice. 

Legislation on compulsory 
competitive tendering will be 
replaced. A “customer con¬ 
tract” will enable everyone to 
know what they are entitled 
to, how much the service costs 
and what to do if any thing 
goes wrong. Every organiza¬ 
tion providing services would 
have to abide by its customer 
contract and that were broken 
there would be a sanction. 

Powers to “cap” local au¬ 
thority spending would be 
abolished and a quality com¬ 
mission would replace the 
Audit Commission, introduc¬ 
ing quality assurances, pub¬ 
lishing guidelines and codes of 
practice covering service con¬ 
tracts and complaints proce¬ 
dures. There will be provision 


POLLTAX 


for at least some salaried, full¬ 
time councillors. 

• The document emphasizes 
Labour’s commitment to the 
European Community, say¬ 
ing: “Britain's economic fu¬ 
ture is inseparable from the 
economic future of the EC as a 
whole...We believe that the 
EC must become both deeper 
and wider in its membership. 
It should also have a more 
substantial agenda and a 
greater ability to acL” 

Britain must play a “pos¬ 
itive role” in shaping the 
future of the Community, and 
Labour has a “dear vision" of 
the changes it wants to see: 
high social standards, backing 
for the Social Charter, a 
European environmental 
charter guiding policy 
throughout the 12 member 
states, partnership, and assis¬ 
tance for poor regions. 

Labour would negotiate 
British entry into the ex- 
change-rate mechanism of the 
European Monetary System at 
“the earliest opportunity”, al¬ 
though not at a sterling level 
that made industry uncompet¬ 
itive or risked higher inflation. 

While closer co-operation 
on monetary policy was 
inevitable and desirable, Lab¬ 
our “would oppose proposals 
for an all-powerful, but un¬ 
accountable central bank” as 
outlined in the Ddors plan. 
The party is strongly against 
allowing the European Com¬ 
mission to control the budget¬ 
ary policies of member 
countries. 

European unity should not 
lead to a "European 
superstate”. Instead, greater 
democratic accountability and 
scrutiny should be introduced 
by giving the European Par¬ 
liament new powers to com¬ 
plement, not replace, national 
parliaments. It should be able 
to initiate proposals for leg¬ 
islation and exercise addi¬ 
tional checks on decisions 
token by the Council of Min¬ 
isters by extending its brief to 
the social and environmental 
spheres. 

The document also calls for 
membership of the EC to be 
extended to countries such as 
Austria and Norway and the 
new democracies of central 
and eastern Europe. 


Switch 
to civil 
: tasks to 
save jobs 

PLANS to protect the jobs of 
workers in the defence in¬ 
dustry by helping it diversify 
into civil manufacturing are 
set out in the defence policy 
section drawn up by the group 
beaded by Mr Gerald Kauf¬ 
man and Mr Martin O’Neill 
(Philip Webster writes). 

Labour foresees an un¬ 
quantified peace dividend 
arising from the effective ad- 
lapse of the Warsaw Paa and 
the planned withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from most of 
Eastern Europe. It says that 
international negotiations cart 
make possible reductions in 
United Kingdom defence 
spending “far beyond any¬ 
thing envisaged at last year’s 
Labour Party conference”. 

Labour’s defence analysts 
yesterday declined to put a 
figure on the possible cut and 
insisted that the document 
was not specifically referring 
to the suggested reduction of 
£5 billion implied by a 
motion, inspired by the Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament, passed last year. It 
dearly expects big reductions 
because of the changed inter¬ 
national climate. 

Labour therefore proposes 
the setting up of a Defence 
Diversification Agency to 
spearhead the conversion 
from military to dvil manu¬ 
facturing. It will help workers, 
communities and companies 
affected by changes in defence 


[DEFENCE, 




policy; about 90.000 jobs In 
the defence industry have 
been lost over the past decade: 

The agency will offer expert 
technical and marketing ad¬ 
vice, channel recommenda¬ 
tions on grants and aid, help in 
dvfl research and dev¬ 
elopment and assist com¬ 
panies to tender for public 
contracts. The agency will 
operate under the Secretary of 
Slate for Defence, with repre 
senlatrves from appropriate: 
government departments, 
unions and the defence in¬ 
dustries, and will co-operate 
with the Department of Trade 
and Industry. 

The main change in 
Labour's policy, the shift from 
unilateralism to ne g ot ia t ed : 
nuclear disarmament, occ¬ 
urred last year. This year's- 
document says the new policy: 
“has been entirely vindicated 
by the events of the last year”T 
Many of the objectives set last 
year have been achieved, it 
says, including the so-called 
“third zero” — the eventual 
destruction of nuclear 
weapons. 

Labour says Nato will be 
needed for the foreseeable 
future. The West needs an 
organization to negotiate, im-;: 
piement and verify disarms ■ 
rnoit agreements; and Nato’s J 
existence makes it unr 
necessary for the EC to have. 
any military role. 

It says, however, that the. 
role of Nato must be fun-, 
damentally reassessed; it 
should be political rather than 
military, “Formidable haz¬ 
ards remain. Turmoil in the’- 
Soviet Union and elsewhere 
on the issue of nationalities' 
threatens the stability upon 
which all other progress 
depends.” 


Pensions and child benefit will rise 


THE old age pension win increase by at 
least £5 a week if Labour comes to power 
and Child benefit would rise substan¬ 
tially in the first year of government 
(Richard Ford writes). 

The document admits, however, that 
Labour would not .be able to implement 
all its health and social policies at once 
and that some might well take the 
lifetime of a Parliament. “Labour’s 
priorities are dear and we believe they 
are widely shared. The three groups with 
the greatest needs are pensioners, child¬ 
ren and peopfewiffi disabilities,” it says. 

Under Labour, tax refief on private 
health polities taken out by pensioners 
or by their relatives on their behalf 
would end. The Fare's assault on public 
subsidies to the private health care sector 
would also result in die ending of the 
“hidden subsidies” when doctors work 
privately in National Health Service 
time. 

Fine eye tests and dental checks would 
be brought back and Labour promises a 




HEAETH? 


nationwide initiative to cut premature 
deaths from heart and lung disease. 
Stronger controls on tobacco advertising 
would be introduced- 

Under Labour, a Patients’ Charter 
would “guarantee” a personal service, 
reduced waiting lists and an effective 
appointments system within the Nat¬ 
ional Health Service. Women would 
have the right to visit a woman’s health 
centre and see a woman doctor. The 
policy of compulsory tendering in NHS 
services such as catering, laundry and 
domestic services would end. 

However, the Party is cautious about 
the speed with which it can achieve its 
ambitions for the service. During the 
local election campaign Mr Robin Cook, 
Shadow Health Secretary, said the party 
would spend £3 billion over the lifetime 
of a parliament to restore NHS 
underfunding and meet the rising de¬ 


mands of an ageing population. No such 
figure appears in the document pub- 
lishedyesterday. 

On Social Security, Labour would 
restore the link between pensions and 
earnings, and promises a minimum 
increase of £5 a week for a angle person’s 
penaon and £8 for a married couple. A 
special addition to the pension would be 
introduced for those over 75 . 

Although the party wants everyone 
wfoa senous disability to receive a 
oenent, the documents admits that a 
start can only be made when resources 
allow. 


. introduce a proper carer’s 

SfJ! Iook ^ elderf y> 

*.national personal pensions plan, 
buddmg on the State Earnings Related 
< SER PsTwould be 

introduced based on an individual's 20 
oest years earnings. 
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Industry cautious 
as consumer 
groups seek details 


LABOUR’S policy review re¬ 
ceived a predictably mixed 
reaction last night with doc¬ 
tors, formers and consumer 
groups demanding to know 
more details about the 
^ proposals. 

Industry, however, awarded 
It qualified approval with the 
British Institute of Manage¬ 
ment even venturing to offer 
broad support for ‘‘the for¬ 
ward-looking policy on indus¬ 
trial relations'’. 

Mr Peter Benton, the 
institute’s director general, 
said he particularly welcomed 
Labour's plans to abandon the 
closed shop and to define the 
industrial relations framework 
in terms of individuals. “The 
overwhelming majority of 
managers support the individ¬ 
ual's right not to be refused 
employment on the grounds 
of membership or non- 
membership of a trade 
union," be said. 

Labour’s intention to retain 
strike ballots and elections for 
union officials were necessary 
to ensure unions were 
accountable to their members, 
he said, while proposals for 
employment legislation to 
encourage arbitration were 
also welcome. 

However, the institute was 
concerned, Mr Benton added, 
on how a proposed training 
levy would be defined and 
monitored. “Training requires 
a carrot, nota stick. We would 


By Staff Reporters 

like to see voluntary employer 
contributions to training re¬ 
warded with generous tax 
relief.” 

The Institute of Personnel 
Management warned the 
party last night that it consid¬ 
ered further, extensive 
employment legislation to be 
inopportune. Mr Brian Ward 
Lilley, its director general, 
said it was time both main 
parties called a halt to changes 
in employment laws and, 
instead, called on them to 
“concentrate on key issues 
which would help enterprises 
in the UK. to raise 
productivity.” 

Mr Lilley said all political 
parties should recognize that 
most employers and workers 
do not turn to the law to settle 
disputes. “Britain's personnel 
practitioners have told the 
Government that the present 
Employment Bill is un¬ 
necessary,” he said. “Now we 
say to the Labour Party that 
the time is inopportune for 
more big changes in the field 
of employment law.” 

British Rail endorsed 
Labour’s idea of “passenger 
charters” to ensure public 
transport reflected passenger 
needs, including standards 
covering safety, reliability, 
comfort and accessibility. 
However, a spokesman said: 
"It would no doubt be based 
on onr existing code of prac¬ 
tice for passenger travel, in- 


All student loans 
may be scrapped 

By Douglas Broom, education reporter 


AN INCOMING Labourgov- 
emment would consider writ¬ 
ing off all outstanding student 
loans as a first step to scrap¬ 
ping the Government's 
scheme for “student support”. 

Mr Jade Straw, the party's 
education spokesman, said it 
might be cheapo- to write off 
loans than retain expensive 
machinery for collecting re¬ 
payments. Ministers have pre¬ 
dicted that up to 500,000 
students in higher education 
wiD take np the offer of a £420 
interest-free loan this year. 

That would mean that at 
least £210 million would be 
outstanding in May 1991, a 
possible date for the next 
general election. If the poll 
was delayed until 1992 the 
figure would more than dou¬ 
ble. Mr Straw said a Labour 
government would wind up 
the Glasgow-based Student 
Loans Company which, set up 
by the present Government to 
ran its loan scheme and which 
would cost £250 million a year 
to run. 

"We would have to look at 
the costs of collection as 
against the cost of writing off 
the outstanding debt” be said. 
"If it was going to cost us more 
to collect them we would 
probably write them off” 

Mr Shaw’s comments were 
welcomed by the National 
Union of Students. Its presi¬ 
dent Miss Maeve Sherlock, 
said: "It is very pleasant to 
have the prospect of a govern¬ 


ment that is pragmatic rather 
than dogmatic in its approach 
to student loans." 

Mr John MacGregor, Sec¬ 
retary of State for Education 
and Science, accused Labour 
of wanting to “deny students 
the right to a top-up loan. That 
means less money for stu¬ 
dents," he said. 

"How do they propose to 
pay for student maintenance? 
Will they go on asking tax¬ 
payers, most of whom will 
never earn as much as the 
average graduate, to pay for 
students living expenses?” 

Mr Doug McAvoy, general 
secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers, said be 
welcomed Labour's "recog¬ 
nition of the exessive de¬ 
mands being placed on the 
teachers". 



Jack Straw: cheaper to 
write off student loans 


traduced in 1985, which 
created a system of arbitration 
and compensation for cus¬ 
tomer complaints.” 

London Regional Transport 

said it already did all it can to 
meet passenger aspirations 
within the current “financial 
constraints.” 

The Trades Union Con¬ 
gress, which is still involved 
in internal discussions on 
labour law, declined to com¬ 
ment on the policy document 
and it is understood the 
movement’s main policy¬ 
making body is divided on 
some aspects of the proposals. 

The Confederation of 
Brtitish Industry also refused 
to respond, stating it had 
“well-established policies on 
the economy, employment 
and industrial issues." 

Labour’s proposals on fann¬ 
ing and food came as tittle 
surprise. The proposal for an 
independent Food Standards 
Agency has long had the 
backing of the Consumers* 
Association and other watch¬ 
dog groups concerned about 
the ability of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, as presently con¬ 
stituted, to protect the con¬ 
sumer interest 
In a cautious reaction, the 
National Farmers’ Union said: 
"This is a broad reiteration of 
well-known Labour Party pol¬ 
icy. The NFU is continuing to 
have talks about future policy 
with Labour’s front-bench 
team. We certainly welcome 
the statement that formers 
should have a role as man¬ 
agers of the countryside as 
well as producers of food". 

Mr John Beishon, director 
of the Consumers’ Associ¬ 
ation, said: "The Food Stan¬ 
dards Agency and the 
Consumer Protection Com¬ 
mission are good ideas in 
principle, but everything will 
depend on what sort of powers 
they will have. A Food Stan¬ 
dards Agency would serve 
tittle point unless it is com¬ 
pletely independent of the 
Government” 

The British Medical Associ¬ 
ation, meanwhile, welcomed 
Labour’s plan to bring back 
fine eye and dental checks and 
to apply stronger controls to 
tobacco advertising. However, 
it warned Labour against mea¬ 
sures that could inhibit pri¬ 
vate practice and said that its 
plans would have to be backed 
by resources. 

The Labour document says 
it will end the “hidden sub¬ 
sidies” when doctors work 
privately in National Health 
Service time. It also says that 
its long-term aim is to make 
the NHS so good that private 
practice would disappear. 

Mr Paddy Ross, chai rm a n 
of the BMA's consultants 
committee pointed out that 
the Government had just 
introduced new contracts 
spelling out fixed NHS 
commitments such as operat¬ 
ing sessions but allowing doc¬ 
tors flexibility for other NHS 
work and private work. 
“There is no such thing as 
NHS time — as long as we do 
not do private work when we 
are supposed to be doing 
operating sessions. You can¬ 
not spell out a 9-5 day.” 


Police 

applaud 

Labour’s 

plans 

By Stewart Tendier 

CRIME CORRESPONDENT 

MR ROY Hatters! ey, the 
Shadow Home Secretary, yes¬ 
terday unveiled Labour’s pol¬ 
icy for law and order to 
representatives of 125,000 
police in a speech warmly 
applauded by the annual con¬ 
ference of rife Police Federa¬ 
tion in Scarborough. 

A day afto- the conference 
greeted Mr David Wadding- 
ton, the Home Secretary, in 
silence, Mr Hattersley was 
given a reception a minister 
mjght normally expect 
Yesterday, bouts of appl¬ 
ause greeted a speech which 
unveiled Labour’s blueprint 
and placed the party firmly 
behind the police in their dis¬ 
pute over the Government's 
decision to ignore arbitration 
on new housing allowances. 

Mr Alan Eastfood, federa¬ 
tion chairman, said after the 
speech that the blueprint 
would be carefully analysed. 
Officials privately welcomed 
many of the ideas but there 
were reservations over a 
number of proposals and 
some delegates were sceptical. 

During the speech the con¬ 
ference applauded Labour 
plans to repossess institutions, 
such as the Forensic Science 
Service, if they are privatized 
and supported the party’s 
intention to set lip a licence 
authority for the private sec¬ 
urity industry. For years, Mr 
Hattersley said. Labour had 
opposed licensing because it 
would result in private staff 
doing work which was not 
theirs to da Now those tasks 
were being done without 
licensing. 

He was also opposed to 
security firms taking over the 
role of the police. At 
Felixstowe recently, the dock 
police had been replaced with 
an organization which in¬ 
cluded a woman who had 
worked at a check-out till and 
had received two weeks’ train¬ 
ing. "The idea she could 
perform the police officer's 
task is grotesque," he said. 

Delegates also welcomed 
plans to speed up the com¬ 
plaints system, creating an in¬ 
dependent investigation 
system and putting more ef¬ 
fort into serious complaints 
rather than allowing over¬ 
concentration on minor 
infringements. Justice for 
policemen, Mr Hattersley 
said, had to be swifter. 

Delegates were silent as Mr 
Hattersley spoke of setting up 
a new appeals system allowing 
dubious convictions to be exa¬ 
mined by a tribunal not made 
up solely of judges. Labour 
was thinking of cases such as 
the Guildford Four but Mr 
Hattersley said nothing would 
be done without discussions 
with the judiciary and the legal 
profession. “I believe a Home 
Secretary must have the right 
to put a case to a tribunal not 
exclusively made up of law¬ 
yers," he said. 

Mr Hattersley attracted 
great support when he at¬ 
tacked the Government for 
turning down the proposals 
for housing allowances put 
forward after arbitration. "If 
this conference is angry it is 
not angry because it has asked 
for something and not been 
granted it but because some¬ 
thing it already possesses is 
being taken away.” 


MARK PEPPER 


Parliament 


Lack of funds limits use 
of kidney ‘wonder drug’ 


A "wonder drug” for kidney 
patients is not being prescribed 
by some regional health authori¬ 
ties because their budgets are 
already overstretched. Sir 
Michael McNair-Wilson 
(Newbury. C), President of the 
National Federation of Kidney 
Patient Associations, said dur¬ 
ing a short debate. 

He told MPs: “I cannot slay 
silent on this matter. What is the 
point of creating wonder drugs 
if, when we have got them, we 
cannot afford to prescribe 
them?” 

He said that after suffering 
kidney failure, he bad been a 
guinea pig in trials of the drug, 
Erythropretin or EPO, which he 
had been told could give him 
back his haemoglobin, enetgy 
and colour. 

“Today I would have found it 
hard to be a kidney patient not 
in receipt of the drug. I am one 
of the lucky ones.” 

About 1,500 of the WJOO 
patients on dialysis needed try 
which was very expensive. His 
consultant in Oxford had only 



funds enough for 50 per cent of 
those who could benefit. Else¬ 
where the story was too often 
the same. 

“It is a heart-breaking mess¬ 
age, as tough on a consultant 
who wants to prescribe as on the 
patient who knows by hearsay 
what he or she is missing.” 


He called on the Department 
of Health either to earmark part 
of the money going to regional 
health authorities specifically to 
meet the cost or for the drug to 
be made available on prescrip¬ 
tion from the kidney patient's 
GP. 

Mr Stephen DorrelL, Under 
Secretary of State for Health, 
said that the drug represented a 
tremendous advance in renal 
medicine. He was very much 
aware of the need to find a way 
to make it available. 

But he did not accept the 
suggestion that this be achieved 
by “some form of central fund¬ 
ing" of the particular need of a 
health authority for this drug. 

He undertook to work with 
the regions and health authori¬ 
ties to ensure, so far as possible, 
that the drug was available. 

It was important that each 
region assessed carefully the 
clinical need that would arise for 
the drug within its own facilities 
and made appropriate plans to 
ensure the need was met. 


More homes predicted 

■ rt_ha mmrtlAfpd fWr 


A massive expansion of housing 
association homes was pre¬ 
dicted yesterday despite the 


"revolution 

arangements. 


in the financial 


During a Short debate in the 
Commons, Mr ffin stoplter 
Chops, Under Secretary of Stete 
for the Environment, said that 

H-artsi 

ation movement could look 
forward to many years of expan¬ 
sion anti prosperity. 

Over the next two years, more 

than 50,000 new homes were 


expected to be completed for 
occupation by people in housing 
need and 41,000 units were 
between approval and 
completion. 

The number of planned 
scheme approvals would have 
to be cut back sharply this year 
but this would have little impact 
upon completions. Overall, they 
were still on course for massive 
expansion. 

[f anything had gone wrong, it 
was that the associations had 
responded to the changes e ven 
more quickly and impressively 
than the Government had 
excepted. 


Houses rise 

Both Houses of Parliament 
adjourned yesterday for the 
spring recess. The Lords win 
return on June 4 when they will 
debate the War Crimes Bill. The 
Commons re amis a day later. 

On June 6 MPs will debate an 
Opposition motion on the wel¬ 
fare of children followed by a 
debate on an order on teachers' 
pay. The order will allow those 
local authorities which have not 
already paid the latest increase 
to do so by July. 

Conservative MPs are seeking 
an early debate on Labour's 
policy document published 
yesterday. 


Phone tap 
baffles 
manager 

Tbe lapping of the home tele¬ 
phone of one of British 
Telecom's acting managers in 
Scotland was bitterly criticized 
in the Commons yesterday by 
Mr Robin Cook (Livingston, 
Lab). The man was baffled by it, 
he said. 

He explained that Mr T. 
McSherry, the acting manager of 
the Livingston exchange, experi¬ 
enced interference on his tele¬ 
phone and discoverd a phone 
tap in a remote part of the 
exchange. 

British Telecom said the de¬ 
vice was in response to an Oftel 
request to check telephone 
billing. 

Mr McSherry had no criminal 
record and not the remotest link 
with a terrorist organization. 
There was the suspicion that it 
may have been an attempt to 
check on his soundness and 
loyalty before making his 
appointment permanent. 

The problem was that Mr 
McSherry did not know to 
whom to complain. 

There was a growing belief 
that most telephone tapping was 
now being done not by MJ5 or 
Special Branch, but through the 
Government Communications 
Headquarters and the Foreign 
Office. 

Lord James Donglas-HamU- 
too. Under Secretary of State, 
Scottish Office, said that if Mr 
McSherry believed his tele¬ 
phone was being unlawfully 
tapped be should report it to the 
police. 

The law provided for protec¬ 
tion of the individual against 
unlawful interception, but the 
ability to tap was important in 
catching criminals, particularly 
those involved in subversion, 
terrorism or drug offences. 



Mr Nigel Lawson, the former Chancellor, collecting in the City yesterday for the 
Royal Marsden cancer hospital's £25 million redevelopment appeal. 


Thatcher disowns ethnic 
test remarks by Tebbit 

By Quentin Cowdry, home affairs correspondent 


THE Prime Minister has pub¬ 
licly dissociated herself from 
the controversial Haim made 
by Mr Norman Tebbit, former 
Conservative Party chairman, 
that some members of tbe 
ethnic minorities foil the 
“cricket test”, it was disclosed 
yesterday. 

Earlier this month, she 
wrote to the Organization of 
British Muslims saying she 
disagreed with Mr Tebbit’s 
assertion that a useful test of 
the national loyalties of a non- 
white British citizen was 
whether he or she would cheer 
for England in a cricket match. 
Some Labour MPs and ethnic 
minority groups subsequently 
accused Mr Tebbit of racism. 

In her letter, released by the 
organization, she said she felt 
sure Mr Tebbit had not 
intended to be insulting, 
especially in view of the 
“enormous contribution” that 
Asians bad made to British 
life. 

She added, however "I do 
not agree with what be said 
and 1 am glad that you have 
written to Norman to let him 
know of your concerns.” The 
letter was not marked 
confidential 

Yesterday, Mr Abdul Bahal¬ 
im, the body’s national sec¬ 
retary, said he was delighted to 
have received confirmation 


that tbe Prime Minister dis¬ 
agreed with Mr TebbiL He 
added: “It was interesting he 
didn’t level the accusation 
against the black community 
— perhaps fearing a violent 
reaction. He {ticked on the 
Asian community because, 
like some other commenta¬ 
tors, Ik thinks we’re a soft 
target" 

The furore over the "cricket 
test” remark erupted last 
month when Mr Tebbit, dis¬ 
cussing the issue of immigra¬ 
tion, told tbe Los Angeies 
Times that a “real problem" 
was that some members of the 
ethnic minorites refused to see 
themselves as British first 
During cricket matches some 
Britons of Asian extract, for 
example, did not know who to 
"cheer for”, he said. 

The Organization of British 
Muslims also released a copy 
of a letter, dated May 7, 
written by Mr Tebbit to Mr 
Bahalim in which the MP 
declined to apologize for the 
comment Mr Bahalim is for¬ 
mer national secretary of the 
Anglo Asian Conservative 
Society. 

In the missive, Mr Tebbit, 
declares himself to be an 
“integrationist” who has no 
interest in repatriation or 
apartheid as a policy towards 
non-white British groups. But 


he say the alternative policy 
places an onus on ethnic 
minorities to “integrate fully 
into the community”. Clearly 
signalling his intention not to 
apologize, he says: “To ex¬ 
press loyalties with countries 
outside the state whose na¬ 
tionality one has adopted 
seems to me a mark of failure 
to integrate into that society. 

“If we are to have black or 
brown or yellow British 
people, they must look for¬ 
ward with their adopted coun¬ 
try, not backwards to their 
origins. Otherwise we will 
have in these islands foreign 
enclaves, not a United 
Kingdom." 

Mr Bahalim, who has met 
Mrs Thatcher and other senior 
party officials on numerous 
occasions, said it was vital 
that the ethnic minorities were 
not made to fed like “para¬ 
sites” or “unwanted child¬ 
ren”. He added: “Groups like 
the Muslims are a major asset 
who can help Britain build 
bridges with other countries 
and boost its prosperity.” 

The “cricket lest" remark 
came in the wake of the failure 
of Mr Tebbit and 43 other 
Tory right-wingers to Mock a 
government Bill proposing tbe 
issuing of full British pass¬ 
ports to 50,000 Hong Kong 
residents and their families. 


Status of 

unwed 

couples 

reviewed 

ByKERRYGtLL f 

THE Scottish Law Com; 
mission yesterday announced 
that h was to seek views on 
reforming the law concerning 
unmarried couples who live 
together as man and wife. 

The commission has issued 
a consultation paper. The 
Effects of Cohabitation vt 
Private Law, which ask? 
whether either party should be 
able to apply for financial aid 
after a relationship ends, in a 
similar way to so-called 
“palimony” arrangements in 
the United States. 

The paper gives the exam¬ 
ple of a woman who, unpaid, 
helps to build up a business 
owned by the man with whom 
she lives, but then the 
relationship breaks down. 

If the couple was married, 
she would be able to claim 
compensation for any advan¬ 
tage enjoyed by her husband. 
However, if the couple was 
unmarried, the woman would 
have no statutory claim and 
might find it difficult to 
pursue her case under existing 
common law. 

Similarly the commission 
asks whether one party can 
Haim maintenan ce for the 
upkeep of their child, and also 
claim future financial help to 
share the economic burden 
equally between both parties.' 

At present, if one partner 
dies intestate the other has no 
right to any property. The 
commission asks where, if at 
all, a partner should appear in 
the list of those entitled to 
succeed on intestacy, bnt 
distinguishes between cor 
habitations of a long and short 
duration. 

It says that more couples are 
now cohabiting without 
marrying. According to 
Population Trends , published 
last winter, about 900,000 
men and women aged under 
60 were cohabiting in 1986- 
1987 in Britain. However* 
living together is most com-: 
mon in south-east England 
and tends to become less 
common the further north one 
travels. 

Dr Eric Dive, of the com-1 
mission, said that public opin¬ 
ion in Scotland, measured in a- 
recenj poll by System Three, 
favoured more generous treat¬ 
ment of cohabitees in many, 
circumstances. He agreed that 
opposition could be expected 
from church groups. 

In tbe System Three poll 85- 
per cent of the sample ques¬ 
tioned were in favour of 
allowing a woman, who had 
helped her partner in, say a 
successful business venture, a. 
statutory claim. In cases where* 
a five-year relationship endedL 
68 per cent were in fovour of 
equal sharing of goods bought 
for the home by either of the 
cohabitees. More than three 
quarters would give the 
woman a claim for maintop 
nance for herself if she had 
custody of a child born during, 
the relationship. 

The commission wants a 
response from interested, 
members of the public and 
organizations by October It is 
also seeking views on co¬ 
habitation contracts, insur¬ 
ance policies and occupancy, 
rights when there is domestic, 
violence between partners. 

The Effects of Cohabitation in 
Private Law. (Published by the- 
Scottish Law Commission,. 
Causeway side, Edinburgh) 


Airbus to Istanbul. 
Everyday. 


T urkish Airlines takes you 

NON-STOP FROM LONDON TO ISTANBUL 
EVERYDAY AT 1:45 P.M. WITH WIDE 
BODIED AIRBUSES. 

Starting July 1 st , on Sundays you will 

HAVE A SECOND CHOICE AT 1:00 P.M. 

When Turkish Airlines takes you to 
Istanbul, you will not only enjoy the 
COMFORT OF BUSINESS CLASS SERVICE BUT 
ALSO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE MOST CONVE¬ 
NIENT FLIGHT CONNECTIONS TO 20 MAJOR 
CITIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE FAR 
EAST. 

When it comes to flying to Turkey, the 
Middle East or the Far East keep in mind 
that Turkish Airlines has more to offer. 

FOB MORE INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS CAU US AT (0711499*9247/48 OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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Childbirth death 


report criticizes 
hospital doctors 


By Thomson Prentice, science correspondent 


HOSPITAL doctors and lab¬ 
our ward staff are strongly cri- 
1 lidzed in a report today for 
. mistakes and misjudgements 
which contributed to the 
r deaths of !9 babies, brain 
. damage to 45 others, and the 
' deaths of six mothers during 
4 or after childbirth. 


The tragedies occurred in a 
number of British hospitals 
_ over a five-year period and 
a were catalogued by the Medi- 
‘ cai Protection Society, which 
. represents doctors in neg¬ 
ligence claims. 

Although more than three 
„ million babies were bom dur- 
; lag the same period and most 
: births were accident free, the 
' tragedies should not be dis¬ 
missed 25 isolated incidents, 
the report in the British Medi- 
. cal Journal says. The errors 
. listed include inadequate foe- 
. u3 heart monitoring, the 
wrong use of forceps in deliv- 
‘ eries. and poor supervision by 
.senior staff of their junior 
colleagues. In 20 cases, the 
’ seniors failed to come to the 
: labour ward when asked for 
help. 

Two of the women died of a 
. ruptured uterus, which in one 
case was not diagnosed for 
three days, although the 


woman was seen by several 
doctors and given blood 
transfusions. 

Another died of 
septicaemia, and a fourth of 
toxic shock. Two other 
women died after hysterec¬ 
tomies performed on them as 
a result of severe lacerations of 
the uterus they sustained dur¬ 
ing delivery. 

Twelve of the babies were 
stillborn and seven died 
within a week. Five deaths 
were due to lack of oxygen 
during birth, Sve were caused 
by brain damage and one was 
due to respiratory distress 
syndrome. In eight cases, the 
cause was not reported. 

The study by two psycholo¬ 
gists at University College 
London, says five infant 
deaths and one maternal 
death were directly attrib¬ 
utable to the misuse of forceps 
during deliveries. 

In 14 cases signs of foetal 
distress during labour went 
unnoticed or were ignored by 
doctors or nurses, and in 
many others there were flaws 
in the reading or use of 
monitoring equipment In 11 
cases no electronic monitoring 
of the baby was conducted. 

The report strongly criti¬ 


cizes senior doctors for their 
failure in 20 cases to come to 
the labour ward when con¬ 
tacted by junior colleagues. 
“There seemS to be inad¬ 
equate supervision of doctors 
in the labour ward,” the report 
says. 

“The cases in this series 
could be dismissed as isolated 
incidents from which little can 
be learnt.” the report con¬ 
cludes. “We believe, however, 
that they reflect more general 
problems, namely concerning 
the ability of junior doctors to 
interpret foetal heart traces 
accurately, their ability to use 
forceps, and the participation 
of senior staff in running a 
labour ward and delivery 
suite." 

• Allergic reactions to pea¬ 
nuts can be fatal to asthma 
sufferers, doctors warn in the 
British. Medical Journal today. 

The doctors at University 
College Hospital, central Lon¬ 
don, describe two patients, 
both young men. who died 
from heart attacks after in¬ 
advertently eating the nuts in 
meals. A third man and a boy 
recovered. All four were 
known to have allergic re¬ 
actions to nuts and had a 
history of or signs of asthma.. 


Russians line up to check on Greenfaain 



Two Soviet inspection teams qaene to gain entry to the RAF base at Greenham Common, Berkshire. The 
Treaty inspectors will check the accuracy of the bi-annual exchange of weapons data between the L mted States and me Sonet union. 
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How can you get your hands on your capital every month with- 


out actually eating into it? 
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By wisely investing it in a Barclays savings 
account that gives you the option of a 
monthly income. 

While your lump sum 
is securely invested in 
either a Higher Rate 
Deposit Account or 



¥ 






Barclays Capital 
Advantage Account, 
we are busy calculating 
the monthly interest 
Then on the last 
working day of each 
P month we pay that in- 




* 


Jr terest directly into your ^ 


Barclays current account. 
N Both accounts offer 
highly competitive tiered 
rates of interest. 
Ranging from 

% 


¥ 




¥ 




8.93% net on our Higher Rate Deposit 
Account to 11.3% net on our Cap ital 
Advantage Account. 

What’s more, should you wish to make a 
withdrawal, you need give only 30 days* notice with 
the Capital Advantage Account and none 
at all with the Higher Rate Deposit Account. 

If you d like to enjoy a regular 
income, look no further than your nearest 
branch of Barclays. 
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CALLTHE BARCLAYS INFORMATION LINE ON 0800 400 100 FREE 
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NHS financial 
management is 

weak, MPs say 


Bv Sheila Gunn, political reporter 


MEASURES to deal with 
financial difficulties in the 
National Health Service such 
as ward closures and the late 
payment of bills are affecting 
batten is and storing up worse 
problems for the future, 
according to MPs. 

In one of its most hard¬ 
hitting reports this session, the 
Commons public accounts 
committee concluded that 
financial management of 
many parts of the NHJFs £12 
billion annual budget remains 
“weak”, it says the short¬ 
comings could threaten the 
Government’s NHS reforms, 
which will require health of¬ 
ficials to be much more cost- 
conscious. 

“The management exec¬ 
utive face formidable prob¬ 
lems: and it will take a strong 
lead from the centre backed by 
vigorous action both to elimi¬ 
nate present weaknesses and 
to make the new arrangements 
work as intended." 

Since 1987 many health 
authorities have faced serious 
financial difficulties. In spite 
of efforts to improve budget¬ 
ing. the committee found that 
by May 1989 health authori¬ 
ties were committed to spend¬ 
ing £50 million over budget. 

“As a consequence of their 
financial difficulties, some 
districts took emergency mea¬ 
sures in 1987/8 of a stop-go 


nature. These included ward 
closures and deferral or 
cancellation of service 
developments and estate 
maintenance." 

The report added: “The 
Management Executive 
admitted that similar prob¬ 
lems had continued in 
1988/89 and 1989/90. They 
attributed these to failure by 
some managers to have the 
right kind of grip on their 
affairs and agreed that crisis 
management of this kind was 
unacceptable." 

It also said that firm action 
must be taken against health 
authorities which delay paying 
creditors for months to tiy to 
balance the books. A code 
requires bills to be paid within 
six weeks. 

“As well as increasing future 
financial pressure on authori¬ 
ties, it may rebound in the 
form of higher prices or 
alienation of suppliers," the 
report said. 

The committee suggests 
more penetrating and random 
checks on health authorities* 
budgets together with strict 
targets to try to prevent 
overspending. 


Management .... _ ... 

Health Service (House of Com¬ 
mons Committee of Public Ac¬ 
counts 16th report. Stationery 
Office. £7.15 net) 


Rail buff, 13, wins 
125,000-mile award 


A BOY aged 13 who clocked 
up 125,386 miles by train last 
year became a British Rail 
young Super Traveller of the 
Year yesterday. 

He achieved the highest 
mileage in the eight years of 
the competition organized by 
Rail Riders, British Rail’s club 
for people aged 5 to 15. Jona¬ 
thon Carter, from Whitkirk, 
Leeds, West Yorkshire, won 
the 11 to 15 age group and was 
previously a super traveller in 
1985. He has travelled over 
half a million miles by train in 
the past seven years. 

His favourite journey is 
along the Devon and Cornwell 
coast His verdict on British 
Rail’s service? “The Intercity 


is quite good but the provi 
rial service is not so good." 

This weekend, with h 
father Ronald, an accountai 
with die Yorkshire Electriri; 
Board, Jonathan will attemj 
to beat the British record f< 
travelling to the four extren 
ities of the land: from Thursi 
to Arisaig, Lowestoft and Pei 
zance. The record stands at 4 
hours and 15 minutes. 

The super traveller in th 
the eight to 10 age group wa 
Clare Bums aged eight fror 
Dwsbury, West Yorkshin 
with 31,745 miles. Her your 
ger brother Thomas, aged fiv< 
took the title for the five t 
seven age group with 30,22 
miles. 



AIR FETE ’90 

Saturday & Sunday 26-27th May, 1900 
RAF Mildenhall, Suffolk 

’■* BsasfiiKafsffls -« -■ 


Admission; Car LlO; 

i cover 


and all occnpante 
Pedestrians Adult L2; Children 8-15 ware Orel GAPs 11 - 
C h ild re n under 8 years are frets 


L50 


Speoal twin and coach arrangements: Contact your local station 

Park and Ride PadhUes at Nemnark^ and Labaifccath 


telephone Mildenhall (0638) 613341. 
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Israel will 
not allow UN 
observers in 
territories 

From a Correspondent in Je rusal em 


THE TIMES FRIDAY MAY 25 1990 


OVERSEAS NEWS 


MR MOSHE Arens, the Is¬ 
raeli Foreign Minister, sa » d 
yesterday that United Nations 
observers would not be 
allowed in the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, even if 
such a plan were approved by 

the UN Security Council. _ ___ 

“I hope that this is not going actions in the territories are 
to take place," Mr Arens said, monitored by independent 
Israel would not accept UN groups, such as the Inter- 


present time. But in my view I 
would not characterize the 
sitoalion as deterioration." He 
said Israel hoped to convince 
the United States to veto an y 
Security Council resolution on 
sending an observer force. 
Israel has insisted that its 


■ observers on. territory under 
Israeli control." He was reaci- 
- ing to the surprise announce¬ 
ment a day earlier that the 
United States would consider 
s uppo rting the diSpatch of 
observers to the occupied 
territories. Mr James Baiter, 
the Secretary of State, said in 


national Committee of the 
Red Cross and by reporters, 
and that UN observers would 
be unnecessary and a viola¬ 
tion of Israel’s sovereignty. 

_ “We feel there is no jus¬ 
tification for the stationing of 
UN observers in areas that are 
ate, said in legitimately under Israeli con- 
Wash m gton on Wednesday trol," Mr Arens said. “I am 


that “we would be prepared to 
discuss the question of a UN 
observer team, if that indeed 
does come up at the Security 
Council session". 

The council is scheduled .to 
meet in Geneva today to hear 
an appeal by Mr Yassir Arafat, 
the chai rman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, for 
protection for the 1.7 million 
Palestinians in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. Fifteen 
Palestinians from the terri¬ 
tories have been killed by 
Israeli security forces since 
Sunday, when an Israeli man 
fired on Gaza workers, killing 
seven and wounding 11. Is¬ 
rael's handring of the distur¬ 
bances has drawn widespread 
international criticism. 

Mr Baker’s announcement 
was die latest in a series from 
Washington that suggest in¬ 
creasing trouble over the 
United States' traditionally 
strong relations with the Jew¬ 
ish state. In recent weeks the 
Administration has been criti¬ 
cal of Israel's policy of settling 
more Jews in the occupied 
territories and of its failure to 
get peace talks under way. 

Mr Arens said he did not 
feel relations with the United 
States were deteriorating. 
“There are disagreements 
even among the dosest of 
partners, and we certainly 
have some disagreements with 
the United States at the 


very seriously concerned that 
they would not contribute to 
tranquillity in the area and 
that those people who incit e 
the violence in the area 
would fed encouraged.” 

He commended the Army's 
performance this week, saying 
it had “succeeded in restoring 
a reasonable measure of 
tranquillity using a minimum 
of force". The latest victims 
were a boy, aged 15, shot dead 
in an overnight dash with 
troops in the West Ran k town 
of Ramallah, and an eight- 
year-old boy who died of a 
head wound on Wednesday 


after he was shot from a police 
car in the Gaza village of Bani 
Suheila, Arab reports said. 
The Army confirmed both 
deaths but said it was in¬ 
vestigating the circumstances. 

Mr Arens said Israel was 
also concerned about the Arab 

summit in Raghria^ DCXt 

Monday. Arab leaders had 
expressed concern about the 
immigration of Soviet Jews to 
Israel, but Mr Arens claimed 
tha t “the numbers are in¬ 
significant”. The settlement of 
Soviet Jews in the territories 
was “really a red herring". 

• GENEVA: UN offi cials say 
no resolution on the territories 
is expected to emerge from 
today's Security Council ses¬ 
sion, nor is any draft being 
discussed, at least not pubKdy 
(Alan McGregor writes). 


Tide of trouble 
engulfs Husain 

From Richard Beeston in amman 
WERE it not for the Jordanian down on the disturbances, and 


riot police in their distinctive 
dark bine armoured vehicles, 
the scene at the Daqa refugee 
camp would be familiar to any 
Palestinian across the Jordan 
river m the Israeh-occopied 
territories. 

The squalid concrete sky¬ 
line is dominated by Made 
flags of mourning strapped to 
anything from television aer¬ 
ials to overhead cables. Burnt- 
out tyres and piles of stones 
mark the access roads into the 
75,000-strong camp, and teen¬ 
age boys scout the dusty 
streets for the next sign of 
trouble. 

What began in Israel on 
Sunday as the murder of seven 
Palestinians by a deranged 
former Israeli soldier has un¬ 
leashed a violent backlash 
which foreign observers and 
Jordanians admit can only get 
worse. Throughout Jordan 
tins week tens of t hou s a n ds of 
Palestinians, who make up 60 
per cent of the population, 
have marched, clashed with 
police and destroyed property 
in an eruption that has left at 
least three dead and scores 
more injured. 

On Monday nine French 
tourists and a Jor danian 
photographer woe injured 
when an armed Pal estinian 
a ttacked a tourist bus in 
central Amman. Armed para¬ 
military police now keep 
guard outside international 
hotels after marchers ram¬ 
paged through the Marriott 
Hotel’s car park and then 
attempted to march on the 
American Embassy before 
being turned bade by the 
authorities. 

Yesterday the Government 
vowed that it would clamp 


Major-General Fadel AH, the 
police chief; said that all future 
demonstrations in the country 
would have to be approved by 
the authorities and that or¬ 
ganizers would be held 
responsible for the conduct of 
participants. His announce¬ 
ment will, however, do little to 
ease fears among King Hus¬ 
ain’s Western supporters, who 
see him struggling with 
chronic economic and pol¬ 
itical problems. 

“There were many strands 
to tins week’s disturbances, 
but the country’s very serious 
economic situation must be 
put at the top of the list," one 
diplomat said. Jordan is bur¬ 
dened with a £5 billion foreign 
debt, widespread unemploy¬ 
ment and a state sector which 
employs abont half of the 
indigent workforces 

King H usain is committed 
to a programme of demoo- 
ratization. but the reforms 
have led to sweeping gains by 
the fundamentalist Muslim 
Brotherhood, which now con¬ 
trols a third of the seats in 
Parliament Islamic zeal, in¬ 
deed, was a recurring theme of 
this week’s demonstrations, 
with attacks on breweries, 
restaurants and banks in 
Zarga, the second city. 

The one political avenue 
which could bolster the Gov¬ 
ernment would be progress on 
the settlement to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, but here too 
King Husain has found the 
way blocked so that, as be 
celebrates the 44th anniver¬ 
sary of Jordan’s independence 
from Britain today, he will 
have to come to terms with 
the fact that his plight is likely 
to worsen before it improves. 



Bush extends 
favoured trade 
status for China 

From Martin Fletcher in Washington 
PRESIDENT George Bush Peking m the months after the 


announced yesterday that he 
was extending China’s 
preferential trading status 
with the US for one year, 
despite Peking’s continuing 
“human rights excesses". 

- Staunchly defending a de¬ 
cision that infuriated many 
congressmen, he said that he 
had had to weigh “our impulse 
to lash out in outrage" against 
“a sober assessment of our 
nation’s long-term interests". 

He emphasized that he was 
not condoning last June’s 
Tiananmen Square m a ssacre 


Police raising their riot shields, above, to protect Rafael de Paula, below, after be refused to fight a timid bail 

Fear defeats a 
top bullfighter 

From Harry Debeuus in Madrid 

A TIMID bull and a fearful the fence surrounding the ring. 
torero faced each other briefly watching warily in case the 
across the sands of Madrid’s bull should begin its ch arge 
monumental bullring. Five minutes passed, and the 

Rafael de Paula, one of * trumpets blared a warning 
Spain’s leading bullfighters, that Sefiorde Paula must fight 


watched his assistants lead the 
great black bull across the ring, 
waving their capes before it In 
one lunge, the animal hooked 
hard to the right and slashed 
the pink-and-yellow cloth of a 
cape. This was the first of two 
Mills he was to kill on Wednes¬ 
day in an important fight of 
the month-long San Isidro 
series. 

Two of Senor de Paula’s 
team foiled to place pares of 
banderillas in lhe beast’s 
hump. The bull, bred to fight 
nobly in the ring, turned and 
ran from a mounted picador 
who tried to lance it 
“That bull wants to kill 
me,” the gypsy bullfighter 
muttered to fellow toreros as 
be eyed the animal He stood 
immobile by the burladem. 


the bulL Five minutes more 
and another trumpet blast, but 
he stood still- 

On the third blast, he tamed 
and walked, head down, into 
the narrow alleyway behind 
the burladero. 

Around the arena the crowd 
whistled and jeered. A rain of 
cushions flew through the air 
as the aficionados made their 
displeasure plain. Senor de 
Piaula, who has had similar 
bouis.with fear in the past, was 
escorted out of the arena by 
police to face possible disci¬ 
plinary charges by the presi¬ 
dent, or chief umpire, of the 
fight 

Across the ring, attendants 
drove a pair of steers out to 
meet and calm the bull, then 
manoeuvred it into the corral. 



or racing’s subsequent con¬ 
duct; the few steps it had taken 
towards liberalization were 
“for from adequate". 

He argued instead that 
maintaining commercial con¬ 
tacts and keeping open chan¬ 
nels of communication were 
the best ways to help the 
Chinese reform movement, 
and that that course had been 
urged on him by Chinese 
students and intellectuals via 
the American ambassador to 
Peking. 

The decision was not a 
“reward" he said. “It should 
send no message other than 
isolation is bad and economic 
involvement is good.” 

More prosaically, Mr Bush 
pointed out that not renewing 
China’s most favoured nation 
trading status would cause a 
dramatic dump in America's 
$6 billion (£3.5 billion) ex¬ 
ports to China each year, 
leading to Mg job losses in the 
US aircraft, timber, chemical 
and agricultural industries. 

lhe Chinese people them¬ 
selves would be hurt Hong 
Kong would also be “an 
innocent victim of our dispute 
with Beijing (Peking)—20,000 
jobs and $10 billion could be 
lost in a colony that is a model 
of free enterprise spirit". 

China exported around $12 
billionofgoodstothe US last, with 


Its feta is more rwi ai ii. It was 
caped and cannot 1legally be 
fought again. The-animal will 
not be let out to pasture but is 
destined to die in a 
slaughterhouse. 

Senor de Paula later re¬ 
trieved some of his honour. 
Braving jeers and whistles, 
which were not as lethal as the 
horns of his first enemy, he 
returned to fight his second 


bull, which he dispatched 
quickly and without cere¬ 
mony. When a bullfighter foils 
to kill the bull, he usually has 
trouble collecting his fee. He 
may also be fined or jailed, 
depending on the recom¬ 
mendation of the president of 
the fight. The president has 
said he will recommend 
punishment for the bullfighter 
who was afraid to light- 


year, about $8.5 billion of 
them via Hong Kong. Loss of 
most favoured nation status 
would have meant that the 
goods attracted tariffs in ex¬ 
cess of 50 per cent instead of 
the present 8.8 per cent av¬ 
erage, and experts estimated 
that Chinese exports could 
have slumped by up to $10 
billion. US businessmen and 
Hong Kong government rep¬ 
resentatives had lobbied the 
Administration intensely. 

On Capitol Hill, however, 
many congressmen have lost 
patience with the Administra¬ 
tion's conciliatory policy to¬ 
wards Peking and its failure to 
adopt much tougher reprisals 
in the wake of Tiananmen 
Square. They were particu¬ 
larly outraged by the disclo¬ 
sure that Mr Bush had twice 
covertly sent emissaries to 


massacre. Despite those over¬ 
tures, Peking has only margin¬ 
ally eased its hardline stance, 
and even Mr Bush, a former 
envoy to Peking who for¬ 
mulates his own China policy, 
has confessed hzs 
owndisappointment. 

Prior to the President’s 
announcement, which was 
widely forecast, Mr George 
Mitchell, the Senate majority 
leader, had denounced Mr 
Bush’s conciliatory policy to¬ 
wards C hina as “a failure that 
is dear and complete", saying 
that renewal of most favoured 
nation trading status would 
“compound that failure”. 

Democrats and some Rep¬ 
ublicans pledged they would 
try to block renewal of China's 
trading status on Capitol Hitt. 
But even if they are able to 
muster a simple majority, it is 
H miighi unlikely that they 
could command the two- 
thirds majority that would be 
necessary to override a 
residential veto. 

• TOKYO: The Goddess of 
Democracy, the French-based 
radio ship which planned to 
broadcast pro-democracy 
messages into China, last 
night abandoned its mission 
after receiving a hostile recep¬ 
tion at almost every turn in 
Asia (Joe Joseph writes). 

The ship, which is still in 
Taiwan, has been turned away 
from Hong Kong, made un¬ 
welcome in Taiwan, and was 
told on Wednesday by the 
Japanese Government tint it 
would not be welcome in 
Japan if it planned to broad¬ 
cast in international waters. 

The Goddess of Democ¬ 
racy, which had been hoping 
to beam pro-democracy mes¬ 
sages to China in time for the 
feist anniversary on June 4 of 
the Tiananmen Square massa¬ 
cre, wanted to kit itself out 
a radio transmitter in 


Japan. 

Faced with such a wall of 
opposition, the organizers de¬ 
cided to give up. The ship will 
stay in Taiwan and the crew 
will fly back to Paris. 

M Pascal Dupont, one of 
the mission's key organizers, 
said Iasi night: “From Hong 
Kong, to Taiwan, to Japan 
they all had the same line, so 
we dropped the project We're 
not such a big organization. 
We are not able to fight." 

The Goddess of Democ¬ 
racy's fete was sealed after M 
Dupont telephoned Paris to 
discuss the catalogue of ob¬ 
stacles with M Christophe 
Nick, the project’s main or¬ 
ganizer. “Christophe was will¬ 
ing to go on," M Dupont said, 
“but he saw it was more like 
Don Quixote trying to fight 
the windmills.” 



MISS Benazir Bhutto, the 
Pakistani Prime Minister, 
addressing a press conference 
in Islamabad yesterday'after 
her return from a marathon 
diplomatic tour seeking sup¬ 
port for her Government's 
stand on Kashmir. She flatly 
rejected an independent Kash¬ 
mir as a solution to Pakistan's 
dispute with India over the 


region (ReuteT reports from Is¬ 
lamabad). “If there is a pro¬ 
posal for an independent 
(Kashmir) state, it could have 
very dangerous consequences 
for the sub-continent. It could 
trigger a Balkanization of the 
region.” she said in the stron¬ 
gest denunciation of the idea 
by a Pakistani leader since the 
present Kashmir revolt began. 


Graduates clean boss’s 
boots to learn loyalty 


IMAGINE if a British gradu¬ 
ate from a top university had 
landed a job in a blue-chip 
British bank — then had to 
spend the first week polishing 
the trank’s brass nameplate. In 
Japan, this year’s crop of new 
graduates have just begun 
their working lives with a 
bizarre set of induction rituals 
that, as it happens, might rank 
as one of the cushier career 
starts. 

Japanese gra d uates, even 
from the premier Tokyo 
University, have been spend¬ 
ing part of the past month 
cleaning lavatories, polishing 
their bosses’ shoes, running 
marathons, and doing SAS- 
style training. Some of these 
million or so new corporate 
foot soldiers have had a less 
strenuous time meditating in 
temples, all in preparation for 
jobs sitting behind desks. 

Personnel managers seeking 
to hire young, mostly male 
graduates, are looking for 
“blank sheets of paper”, and 
initiation rites are designed to 
instil discipline, loyalty and 
camaraderie among colleagues 
who are likely to remain 
together for the next 40 years 
or so. 

As many new recruits also 
live in company dormitories 
and spend their evenings 


From Joe Joseph in tokyo 

drinking together, this period 
is also a time for learning the 
important Japanese art of 
working by consensus. 

Whom you work for — and 
the company emblem is there 
in your buttonhole for every¬ 
one to envy — is generally 
more important than what 
you do there. Ask a Westerner 
what be does for a living and 
be might answer “public rela¬ 
tions" or “architect"; ask a 
Japanese and he wfll give you 
the name of bis company. 

In Japan’s subtly hierar¬ 
chical society, the name of an 
employer says more about a 
man thaw cash ever fan. Just 
bow important it is to bag a 
job with the “right” company 
is shown by the willingness of 
new recruits to stomach the 
bizarre training sessions, even 
though a severe labour short¬ 
age Iras given prized gr adu a t es 
their pick of jobs. 

Among the on! udder nov¬ 
ices, perhaps, were those at 
Duskin, a Mg cleaning com¬ 
pany which for the past 30 
years has made its new work¬ 
ers begin by cleaning the 
lavatories. Mr Akira Nishi- 
gaki. in Duskin’s personnel 
department, says it helps the 
newcomers to learn the plea¬ 
sure of serving the public. 

At Mitsubishi Electric, the 


recruits had to run a 123-mile 
course to learn the importance 
of seeing a task through. 

At Ito-Yokado, a super¬ 
market chain that runs Seven- 
Eleven convenience stores, 
trainees stay in the car parit 
well after dark practising then- 
bowing and learning the com¬ 
pany song “Soaring into the 
Future" (“Hand in hand, my 
friends and l soar into the 
world with great hope... I-Y 
Group, tomorrow is dawning, 
I-Y Group, our pride"). 

Some managers are willing 
to join in the fun. At Colum¬ 
bus, a shoe polish company, 
executives clean the footwear 
of trainees, who then return 
the favour. “It is the best way 
to foster their love for our 
company and to communicate 
with each other," a director 
explained. 

• Guarded apology: Emperor 
Akihito of Japan last night 
voiced his “deepest regret” for 
Japan’s colonization of the 
Korean peninsula (Our For¬ 
eign Staff writes). The apology 
was delivered at a banquet for 
President Roh of South Korea 
who began a three-day visit 
yesterday. 

In Seoul radical students 
protesting against Mr Roh's 
visit set light to Japanese flags 
and fire-bombed police. 


California TV station sues for right to screen executions 


From James Bone 
IN NEW YORK 

A SAN Francisco television station 
is hoping to bring death into the 
living room by televising execu¬ 
tions. KQED, a non-profit educa¬ 
tional station, has sued California s 
Governor and the state pnson 
authorities to allow it to broadcast 
the final moments of Death Row 
inmates to TV viewers. 

“There are a lot of things in the 
world that are not pretty to look 
at." Mr Michael Schwarz, director 
of the station’s current auairs 
department and originator of the 
ideaT said. "But it is our job as 
journalists to tell people what is 
eoing on. There is no more 

important public policy issue at the 
moment in thisstatethantbedeath 

penalty,” he said. The lawsuit, filed 
in a federal court in San Francisco, 


comes in the middle of an election 
cam paign for state Governor in 
which capital punishment has be¬ 
come a central issue: 

Ms Dianne Feinstein. San 
Francisco’s former mayor and a 
candidate for the Democratic Party 
nomination, has seen her popular¬ 
ity soar 29 percentage points in the 
last two months largely because of 
ha- outspoken support for the 
death penalty. 

The issue came to the fore in 
April as California prepared to 
execute its first convict in 23 years, 
the murderer Robert Alton Harris. 
KQED requested and was denied 
permission to videotape his death 
for the public’s edification. Barely 
12 hours before it was due to take 
place, the execution was post¬ 
poned. The station then decided to 
mount a full-scale court challenge 


to state regulations barring tele¬ 
vision coverage, arguing that the 
ban was unconstitutional. 

Californian law requires that 
certain officials and at least 12 
“reputable citizens" be invited to 
the gas chamber at San Quentin 
prison to witness any execution. It 
has also been customary to allow in 
about 14 journalists. At Califor¬ 
nia’s last execution in 1967, report¬ 
ers were allowed to take notes and 
draw sketches as they witnessed the 
death of Aaron MitchelL But they 
were forbidden to use cameras. 

KQED’s suit argues that technol¬ 
ogy has changed and television 
cameras are more mobile and 
compact and no longer need special 
lighting. The station says other 
aspects of the criminal justice 
system, including court proceed¬ 
ings, are televised, and executions. 


the most important single act, 
should be treated in the same way. 

Its cause has won backing both 
from advocates of capital punish¬ 
ment, who say television coverage 
will heighten its deterrent effect, 
and opponents of the death pen¬ 
alty, who expect the public to find 
the spectacle repellent. 

For reasons of propriety rather 
than law — because a condemned 
man would seem to have few rights 
— KQED is asking the court to 
force the authorities to allow h to 
film executions only if the prisoner 
does not object. Its lawyers say it is 
not known whether Harris would 
object to having his death beamed 
to households across the country. 

Mr Schwarz vehemently denies 
any interest in increasing his 
ratings, making clear that KQED is 
not in competition with commer¬ 


cial stations. The channel would 
hold executions for broadcast until 
late at night. But be is candid about 
the possibility of commercial sta¬ 
tions exploiting any new right to 
televise executions to provide 
sensational coverage for their view- 
era. “I doubt we would be firat on 
the air with it," he said. 

A taste of what could be expected 
came last year when Ted Bundy, 
the serial killer, died in Florida’s 
electric chair. Crowds outside 
cheered as the 2,000-volt shock 
seared through him and citizens all 
over the state turned off electric 
appliances to help the charge- 
Photographs of his corpse were 
published in a tabloid magazine. 

With 2,300 people already on 
Death Row in America and some 
270 joining it every year, televised 
executions, if allowed, could be¬ 


come an important element of 
future programming. A Mood- 
thirsty public is unlikely to find its 
hopes disappointed. An execution 
in Florida earlier this month, for 
example, took three jolts of 
electricity. 

The prisoner was pronounced 
dead only six minutes after the firat 
shock. The official witnesses said 
flames and sparks flew from the 
electrodes on his bead and ashes 
fell on his shoulders. 

Perhaps the best-known propo¬ 
nent of televising executions is the 
American television anchorman 
Sam Donaldson, who opposes 
capital punishment “I think it's a 
good idea that we televise execu¬ 
tions because it is a matter of 
public policy," he said. “That is 
what we do and people should see 
how the policy is carried out” 


Prisoner’s 
life support 
turned off 

Madrid — Doctors yesterday 
switched off a life-support 
system attached to Juan Ma¬ 
nuel Seviliano, a jailed left- 
wing guerrilla who is critically 
ill after a hunger strike. 

Seviliano, jailed for 24 years 
in 1986 for belonging to the 
Grapo organization, bad suf¬ 
fered a heart attack. About 40 
other Grapo prisoners are on 
hunger strike. (Reuter) 

Killer jailed 

Lisbon — Carlos Banos, aged 
25, was jaiied for 15 years for 
murdering Victoria Thomas, a 
British woman, near Cascais 
last July. (Reuter) 

Army refuge 

Dhaka — About 1,500 tribes* 
people from the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts took shelter at 
military barracks after Shanti 
Bahini guerrillas burned their 
homes. (Reuter) 

Ortega order 

Managua — Senor Daniel 
Ortega, the former Nica¬ 
raguan President, has been 
given until today to demolish 
walls around his bouse which 
are disrupting traffic. (Reuter) 

Drug seizure 

Mexico City — Police seized 
more than a tonne of cocaine 
and 14 tonne of marijuana 
after a shoot-out in the town of 
Agua Prieta, where a tunnel 
used to smuggle drugs across 
the US border was 
discovered. (AP) 

Burma coverage 

Bangkok — Burma's embassy 
here said foreign journalists 
would be allowed into the 
country to cover Sunday’s 
general elections. (AFP) 

Le Pen riposte 

Paris—M Jean-Marie Le Pen, 
the right-wing French leader, 
condemned as scandalous a 
court’s award of one franc 
(1 Ip) in damages against him 
for calling the Holocaust “a 
detail”. (AFP) 

Turkey denial 

Ankara — Mr Ali Boxer, the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, de¬ 
nied that Ankara would sell 
river water to IsraeL 
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No market for bartered jam in tomorrow’s Comecon 

__ i.c ,-hief contribution 
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From Roger Bo yes 

IN WARSAW 

TRADING in Comecon, the Hun¬ 
garians used to joke, was like selling a 
dead dog in return for two dead cats. 
Now, as East Europan experts try to 
reform their economic bloc, it is fast 
becoming clear that the whole region is 
like a vast pets' cemetery. 

The Soviet Union, strapped for cash 
and late in payments to Western sup¬ 
pliers, is refusing to accept the low- 
quality industrial exports of East Europe, 
and wants to start trading in convertible 
currencies by next year at the latest It 
warns hard cash for its oil, gas and 
mineral ores, and does not want bartered 
strawberry jam from Bulgaria. 

“That is all very well,” says Professor 
Andrzej Lubbe, the Polish delegate to the 
Comecon reform commission. “But it 
was the Soviet Union itself which 
supplied the designs for this obsolete 
machinery and which ordered it in the 


Gist place. We have to change the trade 
structure, but it is not a simple matter to 
turn a second-generation factory that 
suits only the needs of an ageing Soviet 
industry into one that produces high- 
technology machinery and spare parts 
for a Western market” Hungary, in 
particular, structured its engineering 
industry round Soviet import needs. 
Now 200,000 Hungarian workers stand 
to lose their jobs unless Moscow keeps to 
its Comecon commitments. 

The Comecon reform commission, set 
up in Sofia last December, has met in 
Warsaw, in Czechoslovakia, and this 
week in Moscow to work out how to 
change the statutes of the trading bloc. 
There are key differences on how to do it 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Mongolia want to transform Comecon 
into a consultative organization and 
would like to free individual states to 
join other trading organizations such as 
the European Community, the European 
Free Trade Association, or a proposed 


Danube-Adriatic community. The other 
East European Comecon states believe 
the organization should link up with the 
European Community en bloc. 

The economic union between East and 
West Germany is accelerating the pace of 
reform within Comecon. But the main 
question is whether the organization is 
reformaNe at all or should be discarded. 

Professor Lubbe says: “Comecon was 
the hand-maiden of a specific political 
system, and it was the political system 
and not Comecon itself which deter¬ 
mined the scope and form of co¬ 
operation. It is an artificial system and 
very difficult to refo r m." 

The main bickering is between the 
Soviet Union and the East Europeans. 
Moscow claims, rightly, that Comecon 
trade is unprofitable for the Soviet 
Union. Apart from a few commodities, 
all Comecon's prices are set by contract 
Prices are determined by taking the 
average of overall world prices for the 
preceding five-year period. On the 


whole, that has meant cheap oil for 
Easton Europe; Payment is made by the 
transferable rouble, an accounting unit 
that tries to establish how many Hungar¬ 
ian buses are equivalent to a tonne of 
Soviet ofi. Moscow feels that it is being 
systematically exploited by its allies, and 
that ifit boosted its energy exports to the 
West it would soon solve its cash-flow 
problems. The East Europeans say that 
the Soviet Union is only losing out now. 

Now Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary are moving ahead with market 
reform. The Soviet Union, despite much 
talk, is not. It believes it can create free 
trade relations between the Comecon 
countries without liberalizing its domes¬ 
tic market The Poles and Hungarians 
are sceptical. Certainly the Soviet Union 
is alone in demanding an almost 
immediate switch to trading in convert¬ 
ible currencies. The Comecon countries 
are pursuing their own economic agen¬ 
das and it would be plainly absurd to 
impose a new, uniform payment scheme 


on inrra-Comecon trade. The Group of 
Four - Poland. Hungary'. Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Mongolia — think there 
should be a graduated shift to business in 
hard currency (practically speaking- the 
Deutschmark and dollars) and aiwavs on 
a bilateral basis. Bulgaria wants to keep 
up its barter trade with Moscow for at 
least a few more years. 

The 1990 trade protocol between 
Poland and the Soviet Union stipulates 
Tha t 15 per cent of trade will be paid lor 
in hard currency and that seems to set 
the pattern for other European Comecon 
members. Even so. there are constant 
arguments. The 1990 trade protocol was 
only signed at the last moment because 
the two countries could not agree on 
which consumer goods should be paid 
for is dollars and which in roubles. 

East Germany is naturally quiet in 
these internal debates, wanting to keep 
options open for a unified nation and 
aware that its trade links with Moscow 
may add to its bargaining power with 


Bonn. 


Its chief contribution to the 
reform discussion is to encourage, the 
expansion of mixed trading associations 
Sween suppliers and customers and 
Sms sidestep the clumsy bureaucracy of 
Comecon central planning. If this idea- 
cmSes on it should help the restless 
Soviet republics toward economic 
autonomy from Moscow. 

Comecon still has us defenders. One 
Poland’s top economic com- 
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mentators. Mr Jerzy Kleer, says “There 
is life after death for Comecon. 

No East European country, apart from 
Germany, stands a chance of 


East 


entering the European Community be- _ 
fore 2000. The small and tecbnolQgicafly - 
ba ckward countries need to maint ain *■. 
their present markets - at least until .; 
there is full-blooded European integra ¬ 
tion. OnW together can the East Europe- „ 
ans put "real pressure on Moscow to > 
lower the prices of raw materials. 
Finally, the East Europeans will have to •; 
act jointly to adjust to EC standards. - 


Yeltsin wins more 


support in fight for 
Russia power base 


From Mary Deievsky in Moscow 


MR BORIS Yeltsin, the 
iconoclastic former Politburo 
member, yesterday became 
one of eight declared can¬ 
didates for the post of Presi¬ 
dent of the Russian Feder¬ 
ation. He is vociferously 
supported by radical deputies 
at the federation congress, 
hundreds of telegrams from all 
over the Soviet Union, and by 
a bevy of bouquet-bearing 
fans who wait on his every 
step. He has even been assured 
of success by the soothsayer 
who reputedly advised the late 
Leonid Brezhnev. 


Of the seven other can¬ 
didates, Mr Yeltsin's main 
rivals are likely to be Mr 
Aleksandr Vlasov, the Prime 
Minister of the Russian 
Federation, who is a polished 
bureaucrat of the old school, 
and Mr Ivan Poloskov, the 
head of the Communist Party 
in the southern region of 
Krasnodar, who is regarded as 
a traditional Marxist. Both are 
said to be supported by Presi¬ 
dent Gorbachov. 


A candidate who might 
come to the fore, if neither Mr 
Vlasov nor Mr Poloskov is 
seen as a strong enough 
competitor to Mr Yeltsin, is 
Mr Yuri Manayenkov, who 
was recently promoted to the 


Test for 


Estonia 


police 


From An atol Lieven 

IN TALLINN 


THE Estonian government 
plans to introduce an oath of 
loyalty for policemen to take 
effect this summer which 
could lead to a showdown in 
the Russian-dominated force. 

The new Estonian Interim- 
Minister, Mr CHev Laanjai 
said yesterday that under 
new police law currently be¬ 
fore parliament policemen 
will have to decide “probably 
in August or September” 
whether to promise to obey 
the laws of independent 
Estonia. 

“Those who are willing to 
obey our law will continue to 
serve, those who are not 
willing cannot remain as 
policemen”, Mr Laanjarv 
said. He is himself a long- 
serving police official, and 
Estonians hope that he wfl] be 
able to influence the police 
force to accept change. 

In Latvia, .protests by the 
police after the parliament's 
declaration of legal indepen¬ 
dence blocked the appoint¬ 
ment of the new government's 
choice of Interior Minister. 
The police insisted success¬ 
fully on retaining the existing 
incumbent, Mr Bruno 
Steinbriks, viewed by most 
Latvians as a “Moscow 
loyalist". 

A resolution signed by more 
than 1,000 members of the 
Riga police force also stated 
their determination to go on 
upholding Soviet law. Police 
participation in anti-indepen¬ 
dence demonstrations is be¬ 
lieved to have been averted 
only with the help of Mr 
Steinbriks’s authority and 
after negotiations with both 
Moscow and the local police. 

In Lithuania, many Russian 
and Polish policemen in the 
capital, Vilnius, still appear to 
be taking their orders from 
Moscow. So far, however, 
there has been no public test of 
the police's loyalty. 

Id the Estonian capital, 
Tallinn, too, ail is evidently 
not well. Mr Laanjarv said 
that there have been no in¬ 
stances of disobedience in the 
80 per cent Russian force in 
the city, but soon afterwards 
admitted that he had had to 
reprimand some of the police 
on duty at parliament during 
the demonstration by mainly 
Russian opponents of in¬ 
dependence on May 15. 

Mr Laanjarv said some 
policemen had disregarded 
orders to protect parliament, 
and that “ethnic sympathies 
played a part in this” 


secretariat of the party Central 
Committee and has special¬ 
ized in relations between the 
nationalities. Representatives 
of minorities from auton¬ 
omous regions and republics 
within the Russian Federation 
constitute a strong lobby at the 
congress and might be ex¬ 
pected to support him. 

The other four candidates 
are local politicians who are 
unlikely to attract much sup¬ 
port outside their own regions. 

Five other candidates, in¬ 
cluding General Dmitri Vol- 
kogonov, whose speech 
balancing hardline socialism 
with support for Mr Yeltsin’s 
views on Russian sovereignty 
earned him the most favour¬ 
able response of the congress, 
withdrew from the race after 
being nominated. 

The ballot is expected to be 
held late today after all the 
candidates have been given a 
chance to speak and answer 
questions. Assuming there are 
no procedural delays, the re¬ 
sult can be expected late in the 
day or tomorrow. 

President Gorbachov has 
been carefully watching the 
congress proceedings from a 
gallery towards the front of the 
hall almost every day since it 
started. 

On Wednesday he took 40 
minutes out of the lunch hour 
to address all the deputies 
about the dangers facing the 
Soviet Union, and to con¬ 
demn Mr Yeltsin for being 
ostensibly anti-socialist and 
steering towards the break-up 
of the Soviet Union. 

Yesterday afternoon he 
chose to watch the nomina¬ 
tions being announced, rather 
than attend the Supreme 
Soviet debate on the Govern¬ 
ment’s economic reform pro¬ 
gramme, which he had seen 


introduced in the morning. 
Mr Gorbachov’s regular atten¬ 
dance at the congress and his 
attack era Mr Yeltsin have 
been widely interpreted as a 
sign of his concern that a 
strong and popular politician 
could em erge to challenge his 
bold on power. 

Mr Yeftsin has said that if 
elected be wants to make 
Russia strong wi thin a strong 
Soviet Union. He also favours 
a multi-party parliamentary 
system and an end to the 
centre's stranglehold on im¬ 
portant industrial enterprises. 

These are policies which 
could, if implemented, dras¬ 
tically reduce Mr Gorbachov’s 
powers as Executive Presi¬ 
dent, to the point where he 
was little more than an arbiter 
between the republics. 

Before the congress opened, 
Mr Yeltsin said he thought 
about 30 per cent of deputies 
were committed to voting for 
him T another 30 per cent were 
committed against, and the 
remaining 40 per cent were 
undecided. Some of the 40 per 
cent have been won over to his 
side in the past week by the 
strength of Mr Yeltsin's cam¬ 
paign, and by what some 
regard as the slanderous na¬ 
ture of Mr Gorbachov’s attack 
on Mr Yeltsin. 

The vote is likely to be 
much closer than it might 
have been 10 days ago. 

According to the semi-of¬ 
ficial news agency Interfax, 
Mr Yeltsin is tipped to win by 
Mrs Dzhuna Davitashvili, the 
fortune-teller from Rostov- 
on-Don, who supposedly ad¬ 
vised Brezhnev. She predicts 
that Mr Yeltsin will get 538 
votes, eight more than he 
needs to win. 



Muscovites queuing at the Gum department store yesterday to buy gold as a hedge against inflation after food price rises were sumoanced 


Capitalism drive, page 13 


Dark prophecy 
for perestroika 


By Michael Evans, defence correspondent 


PRESIDENT Gorbachov ap¬ 
pears to believe that “an 
enlightened autocratic leader¬ 
ship” is the only short-term 
answer to the Soviet Union's 
problems, according to the 
annual report of the London- 
based International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, pub¬ 
lished yesterday. 

However, this had fed to a 
clear inconsistency in his re¬ 
form programme, it said. “Al¬ 
though he pushes for more 
democracy and seams willing 
to compromise on everything 
except, possibly, the territorial 
integrity of the USSR, be 
claims that it is necessary to 
acquire much more personal 
power to achieve greater 
democracy.” 

The institute said that Mr 
Gorbachov or a successor 
might feel it necessary to use 
the new powers “in a more 
restrictive and illiberal way 
than foe world hopes”. Forces 
had been unleashed which 
posed “awesome obstacles to 
the exercise of idealism”. Eth¬ 
nic feuds and suspicions were 
being fed by a number of 


extremist groups and “some 
charismatic personalities”. 
The report concluded: “It 
looks more and more likely 
that... this is more the hour 
of the clever tactician than of 
the democrat” 

The survey of world events 
took up the message of last 
year's report predicting that 
Mr Gorbachov had a very 
limited chance of succeeding 
in his reforms. “The Soviet 


Union appears to be sliding 
towards chaos, and how long, 
and how much of it, will 
remain together are very 
much open questions. 

“The frustration and anger 
of the entire population have 
grown markedly. This anger is 
now being directed against the 
Government, including Gorb¬ 
achov himself; whose personal 
popularity and credibility 
have declined markedly. 
Events in the USSR have spun 
so for out of control that there 
can be no certainty of what the 
country will look like when, 
and if; it finally stabilizes.” 
{Strategic Survey 1989-1990. 
USS, Brassey’s,- £15). 


Thousands accuse Uiescu 


ON THE eve of the announce¬ 
ment of Romania’s election 
results, an angry crowd of 
10,000 anti-communist dem¬ 
onstrators gathered in the 
centre of the capital to de¬ 
nounce the victory of Mr Ion 
Uiescu, the President-elect, as 
a fraud which they would not 
accept. 

Even as the runaway victor 
for the presidency was plan¬ 
ning his new administration, 
the barricaded “anti-com¬ 
munist zone” in the heart of 
the capital was ringing with 
cries of “Jos lliescu (Down 
with Uiescu) and allegations 
that he and the National 
Salvation Front cheated in the 
poll. 

Angry Front supporters 
gathered on the fringes of the 
demonstration and by early 
evening there were a number 
of dashes between them and 
the demonstrators. 

“These people should be 
shot. They will not accept the 
result of an election, so they 
should be dealt with,” said a 
factory worker who opposed 
the protest He and other 


From Christopher Walker in Bucharest 

workers around him were appeal on the radio for citi- 
furions that the police and zens to report people seen dis- 
Army had done nothing to tributing leaflets, 
break up the demonstration ^ breadlh of ^ ^ 
which has blocked the centre 


of Bucharest since April 22- 

Yesterday the organizers 
printed thousands of leaflets 
calling for a special rally to 
mark the last day since the 
revolution in which Romania 
will be run by a provisional 
government rather than one 
with the legitimacy of the 
election behind it. 

Far from any post-electoral 
reconciliation, the mood of 
the crowd was more bitter 
than at any time since the 
barricades were erected. Yes¬ 
terday these were fortified 
with large metal structures in 
anticipation of attempts to 
remove them after the new 
Government is sworn in. 

There were indications that 
the police were planning 
stronger action against the 
protesters. Three people 
distributing leaflets advertis¬ 
ing the rally were arrested in 
different pahs of the country. 
The police also broadcast an 


communist opposition feeing 
Mr Uiescu was dear to see in 
the sticky afternoon heat. As 
well as the fighters of the 
revolution, there were expec¬ 
tant mothers, fathers with 
children on their shoulders, 
high school pupils, intellec¬ 
tuals and office managers. At 
one stage, an old lady of 75 
handed a single carnation to 
Mr Marion Munteanu, the 
student leader who has main¬ 
tained the protest throughout 
the election campaign. She 
thanked him and said she 
hoped his fight against the 
communists would go on. 

Addressing the crowd from 
a stand draped with a banner 
declaring “The Revolution 
Continues”, speakers from 
many regional cities, includ¬ 
ing Sibiu, Constanta and Ti¬ 
misoara, pledged support. 
Some told how smaUer-scate 
anti-communist protests had 
been broken up by the police 
in their home towns. 


Forgiveness for 
sale in Romania 


From Christopher Walker in Bucharest 



In fall cry; Bucharest protesters demanding the resignation of Mr IHescn yesterday 


IN A novel scheme reminis¬ 
cent of the papal indulgences 
once sold in Europe, oneofthe 
revolutionary groups which 
helped to overthrow Nicolae 
Ceausescu’s regime has de¬ 
vised a method for ordinary 
Romanians to purge their 
communist past 

The group known as “21 
December'', whose 2,000 
members all fought on the 
barricades, has drawn up an 
atestat, or certificate, which is 
now being sold in Bucharest 
and other Romanian cities for 
the meagre price of one leu 
(less than a penny). Aimed at 
at some 3.7 million card- 
carrying Communist Party 
members, plus another four 
million Young Communists 
before the revolution, the 
document certifies that the 
purchaser has broken with his 
past and no longer wants to be 
a member of the party or its 
youtb wing. 

The group plans to put 
pressure on former leading 
Communists in the National 
Salvation Front which won 
an overwhelming victory in 
this week's election, to pur¬ 
chase certificates. It has al¬ 
ready set aside 100 for the use 
of the new leadership. Until 
the. group's offer of the 
redeeming certificates, the 
only public gesture open to 
Romanians who wanted to 
express their wish to sever all 
links with the party was to tear 
up or burn their membership 
cards publicly. 

The Communist Party has 
never been dissolved for¬ 
mally. After an about-turn by 
the provisional Government 
early in January, it remains in 
legal existence but in practice 
does not function. Its property 
and funds have been trans¬ 
ferred to other organizations. 
Rumours persist that the 
Front used some of the money 
for its election fond. 

The “21 December” group 


Gothic heritage in peril as walled churches decay 


From Richard Bassett 

IN SIGISHOARA. TRANSYLVANIA 

UP TO 300 medieval Transyl¬ 
vanian walled churches, described 
by art experts here as a vital part of 
the European Gothic heritage, face 
destruction within two years unless 
funds can be found to preserve 
them. Dr Matei Lykmdopol one of 
Bucharest’s leading architects, said 
that the churches, built between the 
12th and 15th centuries by German 
colonists, would be soon derelict as 
the Germans who care for them 
leave Romania in their tens of 
thousands. 

The churches are superb examples 
of Gothic art, kept in most cases 
scrupulously tidy by one or two 
German families who live within 
the walls around them. They were 
built io withstand sieges by the 
Turks and Tatars, and are outposts 


of Christian civilization virtually 
untouched by modem Romania's 
turbulent history. 

But after the December revolu¬ 
tion, German emigration is slowly 
emptying villages which have now 
become inhabited by gypsies, with, 
understandably little interest in 
preserving Gothic monuments. 

In Sigishoara, one of the most 
spectacular of these churches has 
already had its windows smashed by 
vandals. Outride its west entrance, 
nibble from 15ih-centuzy sculptures 
lie scattered between bits of medi¬ 
eval stained glass. An old German 
inhabitant of the town, who patrols 
the church with a guard dog, says 
that he is powerless to stop vandals 
destroying the building. “Bucharest 
has no interest and certainly no 
money to keep these marvellous 
examples of European architecture 


intact.” Dr Lyloardopol explained 
the reasons behind the lack of 
official concern. “In the 1970s 
Ceausescu dissolved the Restora¬ 
tion Committee, the equivalent of 
your Royal Fine Arts Commission. 
These experienced men, who could 
have worked together to help restore 
such buildings, are now mostly over 
80. There is no middle generation 
which has any expertise. Above all, 
there is no money.” 

Professor Gheoighe Grigorescu, 
until his enforced retirement in the 
1970s one of the country's leading 
conservation experts, believes that 
Romania needs the equivalent of a 
Venice in Peril Fund to help 
preserve an important part of 
Europe's architectural heritage. 
“These are churches which In any 
other European country would be 
classed as outstanding monuments 


under the protection of the stale. 
Here, I fear, they will be demolished 
soon,” he said. 

A younger generation of Roma¬ 
nian architects has attempted to 
make known to a wider audience the 
plight of these churches. They are 
convinced that, as the Germans 
leave, many of the churches will be 
destroyed. “Architects from abroad 
will come and, of course, they will be 
allowed to build whatever they 
want,” one of the architects in 
Bucharest said yesterday. 

In the opinion of Dr Lykiardopol, 
“there is a primitive instinct among 
people here to want to destroy the 
old. It is mostly pari of the 
Romanian temperament to want 
megalomaniac buildings, which re¬ 
place older structures. This was 
exploited not only by Ceausescu but 
also by King Carol before him.” One 


solution to preserving these 
churches, whose 13th-century fres¬ 
cos have delighted travellers and a 
select group of scholars for centu¬ 
ries, is to try to persuade the 
Germans not to leave. 

A West German MP was recently 
in Bucharest and held talks with the 
Romanian Government to try to 
find some way of persuading the 
Germans to remain. One proposal 
was to give the DM4,000 (£1.400) 
with which Bonn used to “buy” each 
German emigrant to the Germans 
themselves. 

However, it is unlikely they will 
be templed to stay. It is also unlikely 
that their new homeland will be 
prepared to donate millions of 
pounds needed to restore what, in 
effect in a few years' time will be 
300 crumbling museums of an older 
order. 


plans to declare the party and 
its youth wing dissolved when 
it has sold enough copies of 
the atestat to cover half the oldr 
membership. 

“We fought against com¬ 
munism in University Square 
in December and we continue., 
to do so,” said Mr Lucian 
Mihai, one of the group's, 
leaders, referring to the 
demonstration which has 
blocked the square in the 
centre of Bucharest since April 
2. “Therefore we believe that 
we are morally entitled iO k 
certify the dissolution of the- 
Romanian Communist Party" 
when it happens. 

“COmraunist” has become 
one of the main terms of abuse, 
of the opposition during the., 
election campaign. Supporters 
of the victorious Front who., 
dared to speak up against the 
anti-Communist demonstra-.. 
tors found themselves humili- u 
atingly covered in hammer - 
and sickle stickers. 

At the barricade now, 
erected across the eight-lane - 
boulevard where so many 
students were mown down by 
Ceausescu’s tanks, a “Com¬ 
munist Hall of Shame” has 
been erected. It contains 
photographs of many former 
Communist figures, such as 
Lenin, Stalin and Brezhnev, as 
well as Ceausescu and Roma¬ 
nia’s President-elect, Mr Ion- 
lliescu. 

He has denied the allega-J 
lions, put about by students '; 
and right-wing parties, that he - 
is a closet communist^ 
“Romania's break with com¬ 
munism was the most brusque" 
and revolutionary in all East-“ 
ern Europe,” he told- 
correspondents as the final-' 
votes were being counted. ^ 
“There is no way back. To try 
such a thing would be political" 
suicide.” 

In another attempt to break- 
with the communist past, 
which still haunts most 
Romanians, the once bated. 1 
police force is being given new ~ 
uniforms designed to make its 
members more acceptable to a~ 
public which still associates,' 
them with the violence and’ 
brutality of the Ceausescu eraLi 
Less Soviet-style than in the _ 
past, the police uniforms are; 
complete with a peaked white - 
cap, new badges and a white.., 
pistol holder slung un tc h 
lower on the beh. 

“Nobody will say exactly, 
where the design came from, - 
but we believe they are mod- 
elled on the American police 
uniform,” according to a- 
spokesman for the Romanian,. 
Election Bureau. “The idea is _ 
to try and change the image of- 
Romanian policemen. 

“ What they wear does not 
raafty matter to me, it is how> 
toey will behave,” said one/, 
sceptical student yesterday. 
They have got to change -. 
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Taxpayers 

face bill for 
loans rescue 

From Susan Elucott in Washington 


MR NICHOLAS Brady, the 
United Slates Treasury Sec¬ 
retary, has admitted to Con¬ 
gress that the country’s 
taxpayers fece a bill of up to 
$130 billion (£77 billion) to 
bail out the savings and loan 
industry. The Treasury orig- 
inally put at $73 billion the 
• cost of covering the debts of 
“thrifts" (the US equivalent of 
building societies) which go 
insolvent before 1992. 

The US print media, which 
for some time has struggled to 
explain to a largely ignorant 
public the enormity of the 
sum involved — which is 
equivalent to 40 per cent of 
the defence budget — quickly 
pounced on Mr Brady’s 
congressional testimony, tell¬ 
ing readerc that the cost of tbe 
rescue operation was equal to 
that of iwying more than 70 


Lee calls 
for TV 
debate 

By Andrew Mcewen 

AS MR Lee Kuan Yew, the 
Prime Minister of Singapore, 
arrived in B ritain yesterday 
for a six-day visit, the Singa¬ 
pore High Co mmissio n drew 
attention to a dispute between 
him and The Times. 

■ In a [Hess advertisement, it 
referred to an article by Ber¬ 
nard Levin on April 12, 
headed “New Martyrs to Lee's 
Tyranny”. It said this was a 
broad attack on Mr Lee, his 
leadership, and tbe Singapore 
judiciary. 

" Mr Lee wrote to Mr Simon 
Jenkins, Editor of The Times, 
seeking to rebut Mr Levin’s 
views. He suggested that Mr 
Levin should interview him 
on British television under a 
BBC moderator. Mr J enkins 
replied that he would be 
surprised if tbe BBC were 
interested, but would be pre¬ 
pared to discuss a written 
reply. Mr Lee also wrote to Mr 
Mannadnlce Hussey, Chair¬ 
man of the BBC, who accepted 
the suggestion. However, Mr 
Levin, in a letter to Mr 
Hussey, rejected it He said 
that, as his attack was made in 
The Times and was not re¬ 
peated on BBC television, it 
seemed “the height of ab¬ 
surdity” for Mr Lee to seek a 
right of reply in another 
medium. The advertisement 
said Mr Lee was disappointed 
that Mr Levin had not ac¬ 
cepted the invitation. 

Mr Lee is dining tonight 
with Mrs Thatcher at Che¬ 
quers, and again at Downing 
Street on Tuesday. In a speech 
last night at a banquet given 
by tbe Lord Mayor ofLondon, 
he chided some British firms 
for not taking opportunities in 
the region. “Do not repeat the 
mistakes of the 1970s and 
abandon South-East Asia as so 
many British firms did then. 

'To divest resources to¬ 
wards Eastern, or even West¬ 
ern Europe, at die expense of 
Aria would be a cosily mis¬ 
take. Britain has always seized 
her chances, if sometimes late 
in the day. The 1990s is late 
enough.” 


billion Big Mac hamburgers at 
McDonald's. 

Mr Brady's latest figure, 
huge as h is, is nevertheless far 
from die end of the line, since 
it exdudes the estimated bil¬ 
lions of dollars in borrowing 
costs which could p»wh the 
final sum during the next 10 
years to $300 billion or, 
according to some more 
pessimistic economists, $500 
billion. 

The White House ■ ha< 
admitted that the unforeseen 
costs of cleaning up tbe S&Ls 
as they are popularly known, 
could force up interest rates 
and threaten the health of the 
US economy at a lime when 
some economists are still con¬ 
cerned about the risks of 
slipping into recession. 

“We’re looking at the great¬ 
est scandal made by men in 
American history, and cer¬ 
tainly the greatest lapse of 
judgement that has occurred 
in the legislature this century,” 
Mr Jim Leach, a Republican 
from Iowa, said 
Tbe US public also took a 
little more interest in the S&L 
saga after television cameras 
filmed Mr Neil Bush, Presi¬ 
dent Bush's third son, giving 
testimony to Congress defend¬ 
ing his part in the collapse of a 
large thrift in Denver, Colo¬ 
rado. He was director of an 
association which is now ex¬ 
pected to cost taxpayers up to 
$1 billion to rescue. 

The ultimate cost of the 
overall industry bail-out is 
still unclear. President Bush 
last August signed into law a 
Bill authorizing what then 
seemed a huge $50 billion to 
close down S&Ls which had 
failed before 1989. Until this 
week, his Administration had 
been portraying the clean-up 
as an unwelcome consequence 
of mistakes made by other 
people. 

Mr Brady's testimony be¬ 
fore Congress on Tuesday, 
however, highlighted the feet 
that the Treasury bad under¬ 
estimated the number of 
S&Ls that would fail while 
overestimating the country's 
economic performance. The 
Bush plan, for example, as¬ 
sumed there would be no 
inflation during tbe period of 
the rescue: 

Mr Brady Mamed rising 
interest rates and weak prop¬ 
erty markets in parts of Amer¬ 
ica for the soaring costs of the 
dean-up. He made clear that 
Congress would have to au¬ 
thorize the spending of further 
large sums to ensure that 
depositors whose savings were 
insured by the Government 
did not lose their money. 

President Bush yesterday 
admitted he did not yet know 
the full cost to taxpayers of the 
rescue but said the issue 
caused him “great concern 
Private economists have esti¬ 
mated the figure at some 
$3,200 per person. Tbe 
mounting costs of the govern¬ 
ment rescue operation have 
added to the burden of paying 
off America's huge federal 
budget deficit 
Mr Alan Greenspan who, as 
chairman of America's central 
bank, the Federal Reserve 
Board, is accustomed to 
choosing his words with ex¬ 
treme care lest he raffle inter¬ 
national financial markets, 
told Congress: “The size of 
this hole is astronomicaL" 


Might is king of 
India’s roads 

From Christopher Thomas in delhi 


INDIA has been conducting a 
world survey on road ac¬ 
cidents and has made a 
discovery that surprises no¬ 
body: its roads are among the 
most dangerous in the world. 
The only surprising conclu¬ 
sion is that India is not top of 
the list Mr K.P. Unikrish- 
nan, Minister for Surface 
Transport, told Parliament 
with evident satisfaction that 
it came only fourth. 

He said tbe worst record of 
road accidents was in Mau¬ 
ritius, with 73 crashes per 
1,000 vehicles in a single year. 
India had a mere 19. He did 
not reveal who came second 
and third. 

Within India, the big west¬ 
ern state of Maharashtra has 
the worst accident record, 
followed by Tamil Nadu in 
the south. Anybody who has 
ever visited India marvels at 
the chaotic manner of driving 
and invariably asks why there 
are not even more accidents. 

The explanation is that, 
despite appearances, there are 
certain unwritten rules, me 
overriding one being that 
might is right. _. 

Cars and scooters automati¬ 
cally give right of way to a bus 
that swerves deliberately 
across their path. There is no 
shouting or gesticulating at the 
driver, because the size of his 
vehicle gives him the privilege 
ofthrowing his weight around. 
Itis a son of caste system. 

Almost everywhere in In¬ 
dia, car drivers do away with 
their wing mirrorsb^au^ 
they only get smashed off m 


tbe chaos of traffic jams. 
Besides, it is not custom and 
practice to check behind be¬ 
fore swerving out into the 
‘Mast" lane. 

The responsibility for 
avoiding a collision lies with 
the driver behind, who travels 
with his headlights flashing 
and horn blaring to warn the 
traffic ahead. Buses and lorries 
may not heed such warnings, 
given their higher status, and 
will change lanes without 
warning to tbe accompani¬ 
ment of squealing tyres from 
the smaller vehicle behind. 

There is no lane discipline 
in India. Traffic wanders back 
and forth as though not sure 
which side it should be on. 

Speed limits, like exhaust 
emission levels, exist primar¬ 
ily for show (The Times of\ 
India published a splendid 
photograph yesterday of a 
police vehicle belching clouds 
of fumes, making a mockery 
of a campaign launched by 
Delhi police against excessive 
exhaust emissions). 

The rule of the road is that 
you travel as fast as possible, 
which is usually not fast at all. 
For those driving an Indian- 
made Ambassador, speed is 
impossible. The vehicle is a 
virtual replica of the 1957 
Morris Oxford — chunky, 
solid, underpowered and so 
tall that an average man might 
fed be could almost stand up. 

If Hindustani Motors ever 
put a powerful engine in the 
Ambassador. India would 
undoubedly shoot past Mau¬ 
ritius to claim top prize. 



Residents ^Crossroads squatter camp near Cape Town fleeing cloods of tear gas fired by police to break up a protest about coimcil corruption 

US Congress votes to step up drive for cleaner air 


From Martin Fletcher 
IN WASHINGTON 
The United States has moved 
a big step closer to adopting 
some of the toughest environ¬ 
mental measures in the world 
after an overwhelming vote in 
the House of Representatives 
in favour of far-reaching 
clean-air legislation. The 401- 


21 vote on Wednesday night 
echoed an equally emphatic 
Senate vote last month, and 
paves the way for the fiist 
breakthrough in attempts to 
dean up America's skies for at 
feast 13 years. The Senate and 
House Bills, which must now 
be reconciled before going to 
the President for approval. 


share tbe common objectives 
of ending add rain, curtailing 
toxic industrial emissions and 
severely restricting pollution 
from cars through tough 
reduction targets, though they 
differ a little on the timetables 
for reaching those targets. 
However, the House Bin goes 
significantly further in its 


proposals to cut vehicle emis¬ 
sions. It says that all new cars 
in the nine smoggiest US cities 
should be able to ran on 
substantially cleaner “refor¬ 
mulated gasoline" by 1995, 
and that under a pilot scheme 
in California sales of cars able 
to run on alternative feels tike 
eleciridty or ethanol should 


exceed 300,000 by 1997. The 
House Bill would also accel¬ 
erate the phasing-oul of 
chlorofluorocarbons and 
other chemicals contributing 
to tbe “greenhouse effect". 
For the first time, small 
industrial emitters of ozone- 
depleting substances would 
have to control emissions. 


Eight to 
hang in 
Malaysia 

By Andrew Mcewen 

• DIPLOMATIC EDITOR 

AN APPEAL by Mis Thatcher 
for clemency on behalf of eight 
Hong Kong people who are 
due zo be executed in Malaysia 
next week has gone unan¬ 
swered. The British authori¬ 
ties now feel it is inevitable 
that the seven men and a 
woman, all convicted of drug 
offences, will go to the gallows. 

Mr Karpai Singh, a lawyer 
for three of them, said yes¬ 
terday that the sentences 
would be earned out next 
Wednesday. “This will be the 
biggest mass hanging in the 
country," be said. 

Mrs Thatcher wrote to 
Daluk Seri Dr Mahathir 
Mohamed. the Malaysian 
Prime Minister, on May 17 
asking for the sentences to be 
commuted on h umani tarian 
grounds. The same approach 
was tried unsuccessfully be¬ 
fore Derrick Gregory, a 
Briton, was hanged for drug 
offences last July. 

The sources said Britain 
had now done all it could. 
There has been no protest 
against tbe sentences, but the 
High Commission has pro¬ 
tested over not being in¬ 
formed that they would go 
ahead. 

Tbe eight were arrested in 
1982 at Penang airport after 
being found in possession of 
281b of heroin. They were 
convicted in 1985. 



The motoring experts are writing nice things on the Skoda FavoriL 
Indeed, The Guild of Motoring Writers were so impressed by this new 
hatchback that they rated it in their top 10 cars for 1990. 

But then, it was Bertone of Italy who fashioned the sleek body and 
extremely comfortable interior. 

This remarkable new 5 door, 1300cc hatchback could be yours on the 
road, with a 2 year unlimited mileage warranty, from as little as £4,997*. 
And, as you might expect, we can arrange a finance package to suit your 
needs, as well as competitive insurance. 

You’ll also be comforted to knew that in the opinion of the trade price 
guide (the CAP Black Book), Favorit's resale value will remain high due to 
high demand. 


And naturally, the environmentally conscious will be equally 
comforted by the feet that all Favorits can run on low cost, 
unleaded petrol. 

In official tests, fuel consumption at a constant 
56 mph is 50.4 mpg. 

Of course, you could quite easily pay an 
extra £2,000 for a hatchback with 2 less 
doors, 7 less gear, a smaller engine and 
more restricted leg-room. 

But clearly, you'd be far better off going 
to your local Skoda showroom for a 
Favorit test drive. 
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LOW PRICES 




Clima Aluminium 
Extending Ladders 

352mextends /C4.95 
to6.3lm 

lo&n extends 
to 7.43m KATT 




Ladder Stay 
AbruAluval 



Polycell Pofyclens 

Brush Cleaner 1 Ur iM.99 

in plastic bottle Km I 



B&Q7 Foam Paint WWK 
Roller and tray Set 

B&G9" Simulated Sheepskin 
Paint Roller and Tray Set. 



3 Tray 

Plastic Cantilever 
Tool Box. 


£4 


£ 50% OFF 

BANQUET KITCHENS 


Right now, B&Qare offering tremendous reductions on a wide range of kitchen units. 

“ ' • rec ... -- 







SEE B&Q's 
EXCITING RANGE 
OF 

BATHROOMS! 







SAVE 

£500 

ON THESE 
10 UNITS 





..... 

PtSglgii^ 

mn i ■ 


Statesman The beauty ot deep, rich 

mahogany gives our Banquet Statesman range Its | wr " f ™ 
own elegant style and inimrtoble quality. The solid 
mahogany door frames and handles and veneered 
panels combine to give a classic elegance. Price 
includes buifrunder oven housing unit 
AUN UNITS 

““S,£1004' 8 1_i hunits 



WM 


i. . ja i 


riHTl 

IMJi 

1 

ii 

£100 

on the 

Britannia 

suite 



SAVINGS F0REVERY£500 SPENT 
ON BANQUET KITCHEN UNTTS ONUf 


WHEN YOU SPEND 


SAVE 




U Eszsza Esas 

Pff'lrw'i 1 


50% OFF 


Cotntxmga 

anaPOM 


vn 

40% OFF 

itoiroteanc 

5«lo»nan 


30% OFF 

Seoctnjm 
Crtfhroon Hoorn. 
CroHsmorOoifcO* 
«nn»v »aio 


SAVE 

£750 




SAVE 


Rose has a distinctive rosy hue and soft formed mahogany effect HI 

edging. Its hardwearing melamine doors ensure that ft stands up to 
ihe rigours at kitchen life and keeps on looking good. CoonSinated 
cornices, pelmets, continuous plinths and end panels are also UAUI 

available tocomptete your hilly fitted kitchen. NwrY 


HERE WAS 444ffi96~ 





£150 


SAVE I SAVE 



Gainsborough Style4007kW 
Instant Electric Shower, push 

button ontoff control ___ 

and power c ^” 

selection, numerical •^ lK0 

temperature ?_ 

indicator,. 
fully temperature 
stabilized 


t * ii 


Pivot Ooor and Side 

Panel with gold 
coloured frame, bronze 
glass and modesty 
panel (excludes 

shower, tiles and base) 

£149-95 


^ B&Qcan defiverffe© . 
anywhere-In Mainland UK 



TK MAY VAR 
CAPITAL A 


GET AN EXTRA 10% OFF 

with the B&Q Discount Card 

If costs just £25 and gives you 10% off all your D.I.Y and 
gardening for a year, except when purchasing 
Discount Cards or Gift Vouchers. 

(Discount Card cannot be purchased in Northern Ireland) 


Pbriswood Hi-Fi 
Cabinet in 
Black Ash effect 


Shower Base with Integral Panel 
600mm x 800mm in white champagne, 
misty grey, misty pink M * 

ormeiba #<A.99 


sesss 













































































































































































Garden Hammock, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Cooden or Canterbury f n^O*77 
(pattern may vary mm Iw7 

by store) 


PATIO FURNITURE 

loadsmomTI 


■■■HI 

iarfM«aa;! a 


LOADS 

MORE 

LOW 

PRICES 



P ig Grass Hopper tefilj. 

Complete lawncare^gem 
4^kg(Conta1nsZ4-0 
Dicamba and Ferrous 

£$39 , 

BSQLtauid Lawn Feed. Fbstacting __ 

lawn feedtogieen up lawns and XO-29 

encouiage healthy gtcwrihl U»—--— 

Fteons Evergreen 90 lOQsqjn. _ 

Lawn Fertilizer with weecflaller JfX-49 

(contains MCWV and MecopropL-L-J 

RsonsEweigreen Extra 100 s<Mti. lawn fertf Baer with 
i weecfldliefand mossWiter(containsMCW, /*C.99 
l Mecopiop and Ferrous Sulphalei- 


Unwins Economy Lawn Gross 

Ryegrass covets A < *77 
40sq.m. 2 kg MJ 


J1 *] [s* r« 11 [• 11W UVA [*T 






Aill bert Alsace Ratio Suita Comprises 8S0mm 
diameter pub round table and 
4 jazz slacking armchairs m. m gm ge 

(excludes parasol. JT #1 D‘” 

cushions and base) mmrTW 






- • W-i 

_ 

^_ .^bSj 


2380Hazelock _ 

Thru Flaw JM #.99 

Hose Box 20m Ei 11 


Hose Box 20m 
I JMgg 



HN 










Alllbert Provence Ratio Suite Comprises 
1070mm diameter floris round table and 
4 f to ris stacking arm chairs mjk jk £ QC 
(excludes parasol. *1 * 1 M ’ y 
cushions and base) Jfas I IV# 


kpflihlt Ijii! |fv^% I 


@ Berwick Grill Gold Edition Wheeled Barbecue 
22" x 12" grill, 30" cooking height, condiment 
traytelorageshelf, food warming rack,#*/I A 99 
adjustable griddle; spitand spit forks g^T^T * 

® Stirling Wagon Gold Edition Trolley Barbecue 
22" x 12" grill. 27" cooking height, condiment tray 
with bottle support, food warming ^ 

rack, adjustable griddle, JT< 0.99 

spitand spttforks £m# 7 

©Buckingham Grill 5 level adjustable grill, 
f7%" dlameter.foodJbotttetray, 
food warming rack. JT 1 00.99 

spit assembly (excluding tools) mmJm mm 

©Camping Ga2Grll470Portable Lava Rock 
Gas Barbecue; instant lighting, _ _ 

adjustable cooking X /I /I .99 

(excluding gas) fid TT 




(DBaron Kettle Grill Wheeled Barbecue 

4 level adjustable grill. 17%" diameter; _ _ 

26%" cooking height, can be used jTKA ,9b 
as a kettle grill or charcoal grill JLmw/*T 

©Windsor Grill Wheeled Barbecue 

5 level adjustable grill. 19%" diameter. __ 

27" cooking height,foodlbottletray, /OO-^ 
food warming rock, spit assembly JC* Jtm 7 

©Cheft Bonus Gas Grill. Set on trolley, push-button 
ignition. 16"x 15"grill,32"cooking ^ ^ ^ 
height, staintesssteei dual rivO*” 

burners (excluding gas) Mm I dm 7 

©BalmoralGrill 14%"diameter, M 

23" cooking height, foodibottle tray, x^ #%. 95 
spit assembly fi»lw 

Bar-Be-Quick Instant Barbecue 
ideal tor garden picnicsor camping 




Flymo 
SprirrtmasterXE25 
Twin Electric Hover Mower 
with grass collection 10” Cut 

Flymo Sprintmaster XE3012" Cut £0*9.90 


Black & Decker 
GX200C Hover 
Mower X*AO - 95 
12 " cut....fc*p7 


Flymo Sprinter E30 
Twin Electric Hover 

^...£64- 99 



Ailibert Versailles Patio Suite. Comprises 
2000mm x900mm floris extending table; 

4 tlorts stacking armchaiis and 2 fiOTts 
5 -positJon armchairs £f\jk A 0A 
(excludes parasol. f yl £L 

cushions and base) mmJm I ■ 


* m 

iiii- : :_ 

% 



PAVING AND WALLING SST. 


Natural having 
600mm x600mm 
x37mm- 

Butt or Red Paving 
600mm x600mm 
x37mm- 

Buff Pitch Face 
Walling 


Walling C Cp 

290mm x 65mm x 100mm-. 4 #^ 

290mm x 140mm OOP 

x 100 mm- mm 


But! Pier Caps350mm 
x 350mm x 50mm - 

Ready mix Sand and 
Cement Mortar 50 kg. 

Reodymlx Coarse 
Concrete 50 kg- 

ffaadymbctavelay 
40 kg- 


Atlas Zekom Cement 
48 kg.--- 


",_ £\" 

n 1_ £3« 

il£3-” 

_ £ 5 " 

.„j£3 49 

int jQA9 


Quality Fork and Spade. 
Solid forged with wooden shaft 
and tr!handle (601682 Fork 
and 601680 Spade) 


Cylinder Mowers with rollers will give any size 
lawn a striped and manicured finish. 

Black & Decker 
GB200S Cylinder 
Mower w ith grass 
collection 12* Cut 
(with hose 


Qua least Concorde 
E30 De-Luxe Cylinder 
Mower wtth grass 
collection /■JA ,99 
12 - cut.....*, n 


»iUfNSON| 

Wilkinson Sword ^Mn-99 

700201 Handy Notched ShearSi IV 

Wilkinson Sword Classic /ifl.99 

201670 Edging Shear_ Zm IO 

Wilkinson Sword Classic ^00*99 
201675 Lawn Shear_LX X 

-GARDEN POWER TOOLS —— 

MBSt Slack & Decker GT900 
M'.'ffly 13* Cordless 
Hedgetrimmer 

^^£59" 

■tfgF Black & Decker GT240_ _ _ ^ 
&&■ 2A W Dual Action ^QA.99 

Hedgetrimmer..LO*T 


GREAT VALUE GARDEN CARE 


1 i'M rTr. (liT. I* Liili 


AWUUBLE10 


?g5SS w» I 

£114 

jyshed tongue and groove 
nber, untreated. 

. 9 



M 

mm 


Qualcasf Suffolk 
Punch 35S Petrol 
Cylinder Mower with 
grass coilection 

c£t.....£289‘ 99 


Hedgetrimmer. 



Ftymo Multi Trim 200 
Electric —^ M 
Trimmer xx/l. 
8 " Cut LV*t 


Flymo Multi Trim 250Electric /Ofi.99 
Trimmer 10" Cut-.W7 


.99 I —- 




Rotary Mowers with rollers not only provide a 
striped finish to your town, but can tackle the 
rougher areas beyond. 

Qualcast Turbo S3000 
Electric Roller Rotary 
Mower with grass 
collecf/on/^QQ.99 

12 " Cut.. JL7 7 


Mountfieid Princess 
Electric RMIer Rotary 
Mower with grass 

^1£U9-" 



* v-"'- /flKfl 


Black & Decker GL110 
Manual Feed 
Trimmer A4A 95 
9 " cut tiy ,y3 


Black & Decker GL565C 
Trim ’n’ Edge Autofeed 
Trimmer 10" Cut. 






Cuprinol 

4Lfrln ted cedar, autumn brawn. 

brawn mahogany . 

or mahogany £ 14 ‘i 2 

..£153 

Satin. 

Ranseal Quick-Drying Exterior Woodstaln 
In antique oak. antique pine; m.wm «q 
darkoak. mahogany, 

teak or walnut 750 ml.^ 

2.5 Ltr. . — Iw«t» 

rsSvMfxSKreeWJSri 




Mayfair P 
Outdoor 

Mayfair Outdoor £ 

Lantern Post.fix 

Available to order, excluding bulbs. 


@B&QMuWPurpose £A.99 

Compost 60 Ltr. XfT 

go Rich Moss Real j£4,.99 

i£> B&QErtcaceous £OA9 

Compost 2D Ltr. .tZ 

<61 B&O Tree and Shrub ,^0.99 
Ptanting Compost 50 LtrExJ 
■E> B&QSlug Killer800g 
(Contains JML89 

meialdehyde].11 

■fc 8 &Q Liquid Tomato m* 99 

•? tea Bone Meal ^^ .49 

‘K teQHouseplant £0.99 

Compost 20 Ltr.LX 


® BftQ Growing Bag— £ 1 » 

B&O Growmore 6 kg— £ 2 « 
B&O Liquid Growmore mAOo 
500ml.- Jtr 

May 8 t Baker Flower and 
Bedding Plant Fertilizer. Ideal for 
hanging batitefs and £4.99 

containers. 14 kg.—._X. I 

Id Concentrated MlrpdeGro 


1kg All-purpose water £0.99 4sachet pack..J 

soluble plant food. LX PS! MlnlSlug Pellets Na4 

Id MlroclfrGro No Clog Garden Treats up to llXsq.yds. 

and Lawn Feeder For useonty as a garden 

wtth50Dg ot £0.99 pesticide (contains 

MlractfrGro.M metaWahyde)-- 


5&£iqS$2 


Phostrogen All-purpose Soluble 
Plant (food XO.49 

Double Economy Size LX 
Phostrogen 

Easyfeeder Hose End Diluter with 
I10g of Phostrogen £A.99 

Plant Food--Jt4 

ICl'WeedoT fast acting 
weedkiller. Treats 80 sqyds. 
ffor use only as a garden 
weeeflrii ler. (Contains paraquat 
anddlquat) £0.4-9 

4 sachet pack.. XJ 

PS MlnlSlug Pellets Na4she 
Treats up to 1100 sqyds. 

For useonlyas a garden 
pesticide (contains £4.99 

metatetehyde)..—LI 


£34" 


Dwarf Conifer 
ini Ltr 
container 
ideal for 
ground cover 
and rockeries 



OPEN SAM TO 8PM 

Open Monday to Saturday 
8 am 1 o 8 pm. Our Scottish stores 
are also open Sundays9amlo 
6pm.Elthcnnopen9amto6pm 
Bank Holiday Monday. 

ORDER BY'PHONE 

just 'phone your local 
B&Q. place your order and 
we’ll deliver Iree. 


FREE DELIVERY 

Any item purchased from B&Q 




free anywhere in Mainland UK, 
Northern Ireland. Isle of Wight, 
isle of Man. Jersey and Guernsey. 




We'll match a 

Any item bought at B&Q can be 
exchanged or refunded. See In 
store tor more detailsol our price 
promise and refund policy. 


OVER 60'$ CLUB CARD 

The Over 6 (Hs Club Card Is free l Vr ' r s,rl ,r * 
to anyone aged 60 or over 


Matters m* 

SRfc&M&l 


oawfttjWr.D*os 

omjstedeflnfler 


FOR YOUR NEAREST STORE RING 081-200 0200 

Over265 RI.Y Supercentres nationwide 

Bta Sees shown me nopmm i u te MpneesiaMU*VW.^ , rfc8S^wrwEV' n l* IS tl* ^n ^ E * aH l•k , t® B,,5 • 

^mKnmm«imtKORiHHltian)BflVBUD.LVSuocaanBe Pwcsecftoattvetwastordeincn'. 
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All at sea with 
a preposition 

Philip Howard 


T he dominant preposition of 
the day is on, which is 
driving out older and more 
appropriate ones. A cinema is said 
to be on Oxford Street, Patients 
and hospital staff are on a ward. 
Soldiers arc on guard duty or on 
fatigues, the implication being, I 
think, that their names appear on 
a list Residents of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb c laim, snootily, to 
live on the suburb, perhaps to 
distinguish themselves from lesser 
suburbanites who merely live in 
the suburbs. The one thing that 
you must never say is that you arc 
on is a warship, or ship of any 
kind. Sailors are terrific pedants 
for shipshape usage, as befits 
members of the Senior Service. To 
say that somebody is probably on 
Rodney is to add solecism to 
offensive innuendo, and confirms 
nautical suspicions that landsmen 
do not take their mystery 
seriously. 

I had a letter from a learned Ad¬ 
miral of the Fleet declaring that 
the Royal Navy sails in, serves in, 
lives in a ship (not a boat, for 
Nelson's sake, unless you mean a 
submarine). Remember In Which 
We Serve? “When I joined the 
Navy, my second lesson was; ‘You 
don't live an a house; you don't 
live on a ship.’ (The first lesson 
was how to sling a hammock.)" 

The argument, like all good 
trawls for red herrings, was first 
aired in the correspondence col¬ 
umns of The Times, as long ago as 
January 1902. A naval officer 
wrote to the editor asking whether 
the encroaching new use of on a 
ship was admissable, and stating 
that when the offensive land¬ 
lubber’s preposition first made its 
appearance, it was the rule in some 
gun-rooms to cob any midship¬ 
man who used it (Corpora! 
punishment is nearly as old a 
naval tradition as correctitude 
about prepositions.) The argu¬ 
ment raged and thundered like 
Trafalgar, and the nautical gram¬ 
mar emerged. As a ship is a hollow 
body, it is quite illogical to speak 
ofa man serving on her. The usage 
of many centuries declares that, if 
one belongs to a ship, either as a 
member of her crew or as a 
passenger, one is said to be in her. 
If you pay a short visit to a ship, 
you are said to be on boardhsx. On 
board is also used as an opposite to 
both overboard (absit omen) and 
ashore. And inboard is the opp¬ 
osite of outboard. In reaching a 
ship's deck any person, whether 
belonging to her or not, is. and 
always has been, said to go on 
board her. These common nauti¬ 
cal prepositions of many centuries 
are quite dear and simple. 

This did not stop the distin¬ 
guished naval historian, LG. Carr 
Laughton, conducting a majestic 
fishing expedition for the prepo¬ 
sitions that go with ships through 
English literature and history 
down the ages. His conclusions 
appeared in The Mariner's Mirror , 
the journal of the Society for 
Nautical Research, in 1912, 


shortly before the Royal Navy was 
to be engaged in more serious 
argument. His conclusion, subbed 
down by a butcher with a cleaver, 
was that from the introduction of 
printing until after the middle of 
the 19th century, there were 
extremely few instances of on or 
upon a ship, the instances of in 
and on board outnumbering them 
by at least 10,000 to 1. Beginning 
with Chaucer, “and into ship she 
went", and working his way 
through the stirring Armada 
Papers, “they being ensconced 
within their ship and very high 
over us, we in our open pinnaces 
and far under them”, Carr Laugh¬ 
ton explained away infrequent ons 
when he bumped into them. 
Armada Papers: “The Queen's 
Majesty would have Pedro de 
Valdes to be sent safe into 
England; for that she thinketh very 
inconvenient to have any such 
kept upon any English ship." This 
looked uncomfortably like the 
ignorant modem usage: “The only 
consolation which suggests itself is 
that the waiter was no seaman, but 
William Waad. clerk to the Coun¬ 
cil." Pepys got it right, even when 
he was new to the sea: “News 
brought that the two Dukes are 
coming onboard. So soon as they 
were entered we shot the 
guns off” 

Carr Laughton: “The mere fact 
that the means of getting on board 
a ship has always been the entering 
port should have served to remind 
men that a ship is hollow. But the 
modem mind will not have it so. It 
is common to hear of such-and- 
such boilers being on a ship; the 
same of stokers who are rarely 
seen on deck; and even of men 
serving on a submarine, which 
reduces the whole thing to ab¬ 
surdity.” Dickens was sound on 
his prepositions: “Shipping Oliver 
Twist off* in some small trading 
vessel.” 

This great labour of literary and 
sea-going research concluded re¬ 
soundingly that in and on board 
are the correct prepositions to go 
with ships, sanctified by usage 
going back to Alfred the Great and 
other founding Admirals of the 
Fleet Exceptions are on a wreck, 
because you usually can't get be¬ 
low on a wreck. You make sail on 
a ship because sails are always 
above deck when made. There is a 
nice point of punctilio about 
whether an officer has, or hoists 
his flagon a ship. On seems logical 
to me, analogous with making 
saiL But naval shellbacks insist on 
hoisting their flags in or on board a 
ship. On board is still naval jargon 
for being physically present in a 
ship or shore establishment “Father 
on board this evening?” “No, he’s 
gone ashore with the HODs.” 

The case of/« or on with ships is 
a fascinating example of the 
continual struggle in English be¬ 
tween tradition and analogy. For 
once, because of the absolute 
standards of the Navy, tradition 
has a chance of winning, it has so 
far for IS centuries. 


...and moreover 

Alan Coren 


ATt* MAY VAR 
IJIP1TAL A 


I have a homunculus on my 
right buttock. When I move 
one way, he smiles; another, 
and he grows glum. Grave and 
gay by turns, as he himself put it 
when he was a touch more alive 
than he is now. 

This is a bit bloody peculiar, 
you wall be saying. You do not 
know the half of it Jumping to 
the conclusion that I am tat¬ 
tooed will get you nowhere; my 
fair flesh is virgin to the buzzing 
needle. I have always held the 
view that life is complicated 
enough as it is without having a 
lost lover’s embonpoint ineradi- 
cably going up and down every 
time you Sex a pectoral. That 
said, the little fellow in my hip 
pocket is very nearly as perma¬ 
nent a fixture: I dare not go far 
without him. 

He arrived yesterday, from 
Lloyds Bank, wrapped in a 
letter. We enclose a replacement 
cheque card for your use, said 
the letter, please sign the card 
immediately. It was the work of 
a moment to do this, and it 
would have been the work of 
another to slip the new card into 
my wallet had I not. as I did so, 
noticed a fuzzy little face in the 
comer of it. Hallo, I said, a 
breakthrough. What a good 
idea, sticking the cardholder’s 
face on a card, that is one in the 
eye for mugger and pickpocket. 
And I put my glasses on to 

check the likeness. 

It was a bloke with a beard. 
As I turned the tiny hologram, 
his expression changed several 
times, but it never became 
mine. Here we go, I said - as I 
have said so often when collid¬ 
ing with a technological glitch — 
they have sent me someone 
else’s card. Is it not amazing, I 
said in the manikin, that, in this 
day and age, we can put a man 
on the moon, but we cannot 
guarantee that it will be the right 

man ? 

I uncrumpled the binned 
letter. If the card is last, it said, 
please inform the Chief 
Inspector. Lloyds Barikpk, 071- 
626 1500. 

“You have got the name 
right,” I informed Cashplod, 
“but the picture is not of me.” 

“It is not supposed to be of 
you. It is William Shakespeare." 

I looked again. It was a 
photograph. 

“How did you get a photo¬ 
graph of Shakespeare?” I 
inquired. 


“It is an actor,” said the Chief 
Inspector, “dressed up.” 

“All right,” I said, because I 
am a reasonable man.' “I can 
accept the how. What about the 
why? Why is there a hologram 
of William Shakespeare on my 
cheque guarantee card?” 

“Not my department,” said 
the Chief Inspector. “I suggest 
you speak to Jim Parsons. He 
handles corporate commun¬ 
ications at APACS.” 

“APACST 

He sighed. “The Association 
for Payment Clearing Services,” 
he said. 

“Hello, Jim,” I said, after a 
bit, and popped the question. 

“We call it the Bard Card,” 
said Jim. “It facilitates recog¬ 
nition.” 

“Only of Shakespeare,” I 
said “I can see where if 
Shakespeare fetched up at the 
Tesco’s till they would be more 
than happy to accept his 
cheque. Mind you, that said, it 
does occur to me that be never 
signed his name the same way 
twice. It is quite possible that if 
he put Shagsper, your Chief 
Inspector would have bis glove 
on the Bard's collar before he'd 
got his trolley half way to the 
Volvo” 

I was losing Jim. You can 
sense thing s like that. 

“It is not about identifying 
the cardholder,” said Jim, a 
mite testily, “it is about identi¬ 
fying the card When the retailer 
sees Shakespeare, it triggfts the 
correct procedures. Remember, 
retailers may be foreign or illit¬ 
erate, but they can all be trained 
to recognize Shakespeare.” 

I did not pursue any of the 
hares which, at this, bad leapt 
from cover. I merely said: “All 
right, how did you arrive at 
Shakespeare?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “we’d put 
Beethoven on our Eurocheque 
card, and he went down very 
wen. For example, he was not in 
any way political. So we 
thought: who is the domestic 
equivalent?” 

“To what base uses we may 
return, Horatio!” I said “I 
mean, Jim." 

.But I rang off cordially. After 
all, when you get right down to 
it, if imperious Caesar, dead 
and turn’d to clay, might stop a 
hole to keep the wind away, so 
what? 

Provided it triggers the cor¬ 
rect procedures in Tesco’s. 


Rodney Lord finds old interventionist urges trying to escape from Lab our s policy revi£_ 

The bulges in Mr Smith’s new suit 



L abour’s new campaign docu¬ 
ment win stand or fell on the 
credibility of its economic 
programme. A shift there has 
certainly been. The party has 
abandoned pay policy and price 
controls, is pledged not to reintro¬ 
duce foreign exchange controls, 
and will not reverse the privatiza¬ 
tion programme of the past nine 
years, except to a limited degree. 
Bnt awkward bulges continue to 
interrupt the smooth contours of 
the new image of the party: the old 
interventionism will out 
John Smith, who has done so 
much to realize the image of 
responsible statesmanship, says it 
is a myth that Labour wants to 
destroy the market, but Labour 
still believes that markets fail to 
work properly in many sectors of 
the economy. The shadow chan¬ 
cellor makes no bones about this: 
“We want macroeconomic stabil¬ 
ity and supply-side intervention,” 
he told The Times. 

This is particularly clear with 
the party’s industrial strategy. The 
three priorities are to increase 
spending on research and dev¬ 
elopment, revive regional policy 


(with particular emphasis on the 
more entrepreneurial dev¬ 
elopment agencies) and improve 
education and training. Some¬ 
times this will involve govern¬ 
ment money, sometimes “govern¬ 
ment leadership”. Either way it 
implies market failure on a 
substantial scale. 

In the capital market, too, there 
is a case for helping fund managers 
to see where their best interests lie. 
Pennon funds are to be “en¬ 
couraged” to invest more of their 
money locally and regionally. 
Though the language is much 
gentler titan before, it is bound to 
raise fears (soothed by Mr Smith) 
of tbe kind of directed investment 
enthusiastically adopted by sec¬ 
tions of the party in the past There 
are remnants of Labour’s ob¬ 
session with the need for new 
institutions in the proposal to 
establish British Technology 
Enterprise, a government-funded 
body, to stimulate high-technol¬ 
ogy research in Scotland, Wales 
and the North of England. 

Nor does a free market in 
takeovers necessarily produce an 
optimum ownership structure for 


British industry. A Labour govern¬ 
ment would scrutinize takeovers 
carefully, putting the burden of 
proof on the acquirer rather than 
the authorities. 

The biggest change is in 
Labour’s attitude to the labour 
market The paraphernalia of con¬ 
trols overpay and prices has gone, 
leaving free collective bargaining 
in its place. But it will be freedom 
within limits. A minim um wage is 
planned, equivalent to half the 

median male earnings. AS Mr 

Smith acknowledges, this would 
have a substantial impact in some 
service sectors, such as fast food 

and re tailing 

If there has been a “decisive 
shift in direction” it is more 
apparent in macroeconomic pol¬ 
icy than Labour’s supply-side 
interventionism. It is unlikely 
that all of Mr Smith's colleagues 
realize the full implications of 
Labour’s decision to join, the 
exchange-rate mechanism of the 
European Monetary System. 
James Callaghan refused to join 
when the me chanism was set up, 
for the good reason that Labour’s 
policies at that time were 


incompatible with membership. 

The shadow chancellor is pre¬ 
pared to accept a strengthened 
Department ofTrade and Industry 
with “the enhanced status enjoyed 
in other countries’”, presumably 
because he knows that, in macro¬ 
economic issues, ERM member¬ 
ship would give the Treasury the 
whip hand over the DTI and every 
other department. The only con¬ 
cession Mr Smith is prepared to 
make is that if inflation were still 
at something like its present level 
when Labour won office, the 
government would have to con¬ 
sider whether to join with a wider 
permitted band of fluctuation. 
Once in, “We shall have to accept 
the obligations of keeping within 
the band.” That means putting up 
interest rates if necessary’ 10 
defend sterling. 

Given the iron discipline of the 
Bundesbank, transmitted through 
the ERM, Mr Smith can afford to 
sound relatively relaxed about 
other aspects of macroeconomic 
policy. He is “very pragmatic" 
about the level of public spending 
as a proportion of the economy. 
But growth in public spending — 


for which (here ts no shorlap of 
clans in Labour’s review docu¬ 
ment -will have to be fitted into 

overall economic policy. 

Monetary policy is unportant to 
Labour but Mr Smith sees 

thinks there is a case fo. direct 
controls on credit perils ofa 
temporary kind. Thougfatberad 
of exchange controls makes credit 
controls difficult, he does not 
think it makes them impossible. 

The rhetoric of Labours macro¬ 
economic policy is now for the 
most part orthodox. A Labour 
government would establish a * 
stable framework rather than rely- r 
ina on short-term demand man¬ 
agement, would aim for sustain¬ 
able growth which does not run 
risks with inflation, and avoid any 
“dash for growth”. But the “de¬ 
cisive shift of direction” depends 
heavily on the commitment to 
join the ERM. Take that away and 
the general direction of economic 
policy could turn out remarkably 
familiar. The point will not have 
escaped the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor as they, too, consider 
the merits of joining the ERM. 


Gorbachov’s revolution 
really does start here 


T he Soviet Union is invit¬ 
ing its people to vote on 
whether their cost of liv¬ 
ing should go up: that is 
the impression conveyed by many 
of the reports on the latest move 
towards economic reform. The 
Soviet leaders are not, of course, 
doing anything quite as silly as 
that. But they are taking a gamble. 

The small print of this week’s 
measures is not yet available, but 
it is clear that the strategy of 
Mikhail Gorbachov and his allies 
is no longer amply to reform the 
Soviet economy: they are seeking 
to transform it into a mixed 
economy of the Western type. In 
other words, their objective is 
capitalism. Thai is not how they 
describe it, but we now have 
sufficient evidence to make a 
confession superfluous. 

The evidence comes from leg¬ 
islation recently passed or in draft. 
When and if that legislation is in 
place it will provide the legal 
framework for a mixed economy, 
and for converting state enter¬ 
prises into companies in which 
individual Soviet citizens, 
whether or not they work in them, 
can freely buy and sell shares. 
Other Soviet companies, banks 
and other entities could also be 
shareholders, and so could foreign 
citizens and foreign linns. These 
companies would employ people 
who need not own any shares. So 
the legislation would re-invent the 
division between capital and lab¬ 
our that socialists have been trying 
to deny for more than a century. 

This historic change of course 
has been managed so stealthily 
that few Western observers have 
spotted it That is not surprising. 
Most Soviet citizens have not 
spotted it either. Mr Gorbachov 
tells Soviet audiences that owner¬ 
ship will remain “labour owner¬ 
ship”. But then, as the economist 
Tatyana Koryagina wrote in a 
Leningrad paper last month, Mr 
Gorbachov “is a man who does 
not like the truth... who tries to 
avoid personal responsibility for 
any sperific measures...” 

Certainly, reading Gorbachov's 
lips is no way to find out what is 
going on. Tbe plana for economic 
liberalization have not been set 
out as they have been in Poland 
and Hungary, as part of the 
programmes of new political par¬ 
ties. Instead, an unelected leader 
speaks in code about creating a 
“regulated market” one of his 
lieutenants (Nikolai Ryzhkov) 


Armstrong 
for Eton? 

L ord Charteris of Amisfiekf, 
the immensely popular Pro¬ 
vost of Eton since 1978, is to 
retire next year, after the 550th 
anniversary celebrations. Gen¬ 
erally regarded as a “cool dude” by 
the boys, whom he often enter¬ 
tains, he will be much missed. A 
successor has not yet been an¬ 
nounced, but a recent dinner at the 
provost’s lodge to introduce 
housemasters to Lord Armstrong 
of flmmster might provide a doe. 
A Fellow of Eton College for a 
number of years, tbe former Sir 
Robert Armstrong, in his role as 
Cabinet Secretary, flew to Austra¬ 
lia in 1987 to appear as die British 
government’s chief witness during 
the Spycotcher trial. Armstrong’s 
mastery of evading the awkward 
question, on show there, may not 
be a good example to set 1,270 
adolescent boys. Sir Antony 
Acland, currently Ambassador to 
the US, is thought to arouse fer 
more enthusiasm in OE breasts, 
although there is “no thing in 
the wind” about his retirement 
from Washington, according to a 
Foreign Office spokesman. 

Flight of Wimsey 

F act and fiction become 
blurred when one is dealing 
with tbe Dorothy L Sayers 
Society. Detective work has 
proved to their satisfaction that 
the crime-writer’s fictional hero. 
Lord Peter Wimsey, was bora 100 
yearn ago—on 24 November 1890 
— a feet mentioned in none of the 
novels. And the society, which 
fields nearly 500 members and has 



Philip Hanson on Soviet laws quietly passed over recent 
months that could form a framework for free enterprise 


gets the privilege of announcing 
price increases, and nobody in 
authority explains what it is all 
about To find out, one has to pay 
attention to the laws and draft laws 
of the past few months. 

The most important are the 
framework law on ownership, 
passed in March, and an un¬ 
published draft law on so-called 
“joint-stock companies”. It is on 
these two texts that the picture 
given above of future Soviet 
companies is based. Apparently 
policy-makers in Moscow have 
been talking of state ownership 
being reduced over time to less 
than two-fifths of industrial assets. 
But though the Soviet leadership 
seems, at last, to have decided on 
truly radical reform, . knowing 
where they want to go is not the 
same as knowing howto get there, 
and how fast. 

Installing the legal framework of 
a mixed, market economy is 
difficult enough in the Soviet 
Union, but there must also be 
changes in institutions: all or 
nearly all prices have to be de¬ 
controlled; anti-monopoly mea¬ 
sures implemented; state assets 
sold (or given away); imports no 
longer directly controlled; a cen¬ 
tral bank, separate commercial 
hanks, and a stock exchange set 
up; a proper lax system; un¬ 
employment benefits, and so on. 
To operate these there have to be 


new kinds of people, like accoun¬ 
tants and tax inspectors. 

Nobody can seriously expect all 
these new arrangements to be 
operating smoothly within two or 
three years; nor that the change 
can be made without a great many 
people having to switch jobs, with 
spells of unemployment and re¬ 
duced incomes. Higher average 
levels of prosperity should be the 
end result, but when? 

A radical approach would 
be to compress the in¬ 
stitutional and policy 
changes into a year or so, 
as the Foies are trying to do: 
remove subsidies, decontrol prices 
and supplies, impose a monetary 
squeeze, cut import barriers and 
start to privatize, all in one go. 
This would still not deliver the 
goods immediately; but at any rate 
the Gordian knot would be cut. 

The Soviet strategy is much 
more cautious. It envisages three 
main stages. The first would 
occupy tbe rest of this year and 
most of next. It would indude 
stabilizing the consumer market, 
in part by raising the controlled 
prices of basic items and curbing 
wages, cutting the state budget 
deficit, shifting resources to in¬ 
crease consumer-goods supplies, 
and starting to sell housing, slate 
bonds and shares to mop up 
domestic savings. The legislation 


required for a mixed economy 
would be passed, there would be 
indexation of some incomes, and a 
system of unemployment benefits. 

Decontrol of prices and supplies 
would come next, with changes in 
ownership continuing, but (pre¬ 
sumably) not going very far before 
the mid-1990s. The plan envisages 
“de-statification” of tbe economy 
continuing to tbe period 2000- 
2005, as public limited companies, 
family firms, co-operatives, 
worker-leased enterprises and 
other varieties of ownership re¬ 
place the traditional state enter¬ 
prise in well over half the 
economy. So the late 1990s would 
be a third stage, of consolidation. 

To anyone who has seen the 
1953 French film. The Wages of 
Fear ; the Polish and Soviet strat¬ 
egies recall the alternatives feeing 
the truck-drivers transporting ni- 
tro-glycerine along a corrugated 
road: to avoid blowing themselves 
up they have to drive at less than 
4mph or at more than 40. 

The main snag about the 4mph 
strategy is that tbe decontrol of 
prices is supposed to come only 
when inflationary pressure has 
been reduced: but a degree of 
inflationary pressure is built into 
the old system, and h will be 
impossible to get away from the 
traditional supply controls and 
output targets until prices are 
decontrolled. The danger therefore 


is that decontrol is postponed 
indefinitely, and all the rest of the 
transformation with it 

Admittedly, the Polish strategy 
is risky, even in Poland. It may not 
succeed. But if one asks why the 
Soviet leadership has chosen the 
slow track, one comes back to the 
political crux of the Soviet attempt 
at liberalization. The Soviet 
leadership has no popular man¬ 
date for radical policies, and fears 
that tough reform measures will 
create enough unrest to destroy it 
This political fear is exacerbated 
by all the splits that have opened 
up within the USSR, in particular 
the secession movements, and 
because five years of confused 
economic policies and muffed 
pseudo-reforms have already re¬ 
duced living standards. 

It looks as though the Soviet 
leadership’s attempt to transform 
tbe Soviet economy is severely — 
perhaps critically — weakened by 
its failure to complete political 
liberalization. A leadership com¬ 
petitively elected on a programme 
that included economic trans¬ 
formation would have a better 
chance. So would a leadership that 
had cut the conflicts in its agenda 
by letting the Baltic states go. 

A mixture of craftily designed 
referendums and authoritarian 
deployment of his presidential 
powers might yet carry Mr Gorba¬ 
chov’s economic programme 
through. But a prolongation of the 
present muddle looks more likel y. 
The author is professor of Soviet 
economics at Birmingham 
University. 


as its patron tbe Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is celebrating the 
Wimsey “centenary” with gusto 
this year. This Sunday it bolds a 
lunch at an Oxford hotel, “55 
years to the day” after Lord Peter 
became engaged in the Oxford 
novel Gaudy NighL Wimsey’s 
Oxford career will also be remem¬ 
bered, with the Dean ofBalliol, Dr 
John Jones, conniving in tire 
deception with a talk on “The 
Balliol of Lord Peter Wimsey 
1909-1912 

Tbe debonair fictional hero 
charmed not only the society - 
Christopher Dean, its secretary, 
remarks, “Everyone says with a 
smile that Lord Peter is real” — 
but also the authoress herself; who 
seemed to fell in love with him as 
the novels developed. After five 
years of marriage, she even in¬ 
troduced an after ego, Harriet 
Vane, who, after much playing 
hard to get, marries Wimsey. But 
Sayers's life too had a central 
mystery: she never revealed who 
was the father of her ille gitima te 
son, Anthony. 

Bit of a devil 

T he veteran entertainer 
Michael Bentine has shed 
new, and more lurid light 
on the life of Stephen Ward, one of 
the key figures in the Profuxno 
scandal. In Open Yarn Mind, a 
book celebrating the ex-Goon's 
halfcentury in showbusiness, 
Bentine reveals Ward’s dabblings 
in the occult. Ward, he says, 
invited him to join a “paranormal 
circle”, modelled on the 18th- 
century Hell Fire Club. The circle 
met at Ward’s rented cottage on 
the Astor estate at Cliveden, but 
Bentine made his excuses and 
stayed away. Bentine met Ward in 



DIARY 


1947 while he was appearing at the 
London Palladium, and in tbe 
book makes another strange 
allegation: be claims that the 
photographs of Ward’s orgies, 
which so dfegusted Lord Darning 
that he recommended they be 
destroyed, ended up in the Labour 
Party’s filing cabinets. 

• The notorious show-dosing 
power of Frank Rich, the New 
York Times theatre critic who 
reserves special venom for British 
musicals, may be on the wane. 
New York's faith in British musi¬ 
cals seems to be stronger than ever, 
with $8J million being taken on 
the first day of bookings for Miss 
Saigon, even though the show is not 
due to open until next April What 
is more, Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
Aspects of Love; which was de¬ 
rided by Rich, has six Tony 
nominations, including one for 
best musical The iU-fated musical 
King, it is said, was premiered in 
London rather than on Broadway 
to amid the attentions of Rich atui 
because, according to the executive 
producer Peter Wilson, "British 
critics don’t dose shorn." But 
when the show sank in Britain, the 
critics were blamed anyway* 


Owen’s odds 

A mid speculation about Dr 
David Owen’s future after 
his revelation to The Times 
that he has not ruled out rejoining 
tire Labour Party, Ladbroke has 
rushed out odds on his prospects 
of surviving the next general 
election. Owen is deemed to have 
only an even chance of holding his 
seat for the SDP, but Ladbroke’s 
director, Ron Pollard, says: “He is 
odds on to win as a Labour 
candida t e:” The betting group is, 
however, coy about tbe prospects 
of Neil Kinnock extending an 
olive branch to his old enemy. 
And Owen’s belief that the SDP 



will survive the election with or 
without him is not borne out by 
odds of only 50:1 on its survival as 
a party, with the odds also against 
Rosie Barnes and John Cartwright 
holding their seats. The SDP has— 
as revealed here — cancelled its 
1993 party conference, but it will 
hold one at Scarborough in 1992, 
according to tbe National Sec¬ 
retary Tim Rycroft. Its political 
opponents predict, however, that 
this will be the occasion when 


members will officially vote to 
wind up the party, if It is 
annihilated at the general election, 
as they and the bookies expect. 

Comic cuts 

A n amusing little programme 
called Leslie Live has 
brought corporate dismay 
to the 1,500 staff of Central 
Television. Beamed into the 
company's three main studios in 
Birmingham, London and Not¬ 
tingham, with the staff compruang 
an unusually attentive audience, 
the programme was the vehicle 
used by Leslie Hill, the managing 
director, to announce an economy 
dnve of swingeing ferocity. 
Foreign travel unless in the most 
exceptional circumstances, first- 
class air feres, enter taining and ■ 
recruitment have been hannari for 
staff at all levels, with the threat 
“at programme making will be 
jeopardized if the economies are 
not followed to tbe letter. The 
difficulties of the company, one of 
ij. blg , five the producer of 

255? Inspector Morse 

and The Cook Report among o ther 
Programmes, have been caused by 
a 7 per cent fell in adver tising 
10 ftfSt three months 
ot the year and an estimated 100 
per cent increase in its annu al levy 
to the government. A leaked 
memorandum from Hill reveals 
mat the cutbacks will leave no 
entertainment allowance un- 
roueued in the search for savings. 
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One Individual stalks the pages of die Labo ur 
Party’s policy document published yesterday 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher. In the last II years! 
her Government has changed the lan gnap g g nf j 
outlook offriend and foe alike, and notteast of 
Mr Neil Kinnock. In the seven years of his 
leadership, he has been forced by Mis 
Thatcher's electoral impact to turn Labour 
from an unelectable, hugely urban rump, 
slithering into oblivion and doomed to 
replacement by fly-by-night centre coalitions, 
bade into an alternative government. The 
Shadow Cabinet is now clearly acceptable to a 
majority of the electorate. Mr Kinnock’s 
achievement ranks high in the story of 
Britain's post-war politics. He has grasped the 
mantle of post-Thatcherism and is it 

over his head 

The policy review, with the banal title of 
Looking to the Future, presents a party jettis¬ 
oning its past commitment to renational¬ 
ization, to government controls over the 
economy and industry, to taxes to enforce the 
repatriation of overseas capital and to the 
repeal of all Conservative trade union reforms. 
Mr Kinnock has reduced to near-invisibility 
foe unilateral nuclear disarmament which 
made absurd Britain's participation in Nato 
and was one of Labour’s biggest electoral 
handicaps. 

This is a retreat not just from some naive 
“socialism”, it is an acceptance that the 
planning enthusiasm which offered intellectual 
succour to Labour politicians and trade 
unionists in the 1960s and 1970s is dead. The 
experience of 1979 wounded it fatally. East 
Europe in 1989 supplied'the coup de grace. 
Whatever flapping may take place on the left of 
the party, socialism is now dust on the shelf of 
history, as Labour joins the “soda] democ¬ 
racy” dance across Europe. 

The review shares with most manifestos a 
conviction that British politics is primarily 
about economic dynamism. Shorn of socialist 
certainties, it is curiously lacking in ideological 
substance. Labour’s belief in foe market is 
proclaimed alongside a “partnership between 
foe private and foe public interest”. The nation 
is assured that under Labour there would be 
“no irresponsible dash for growth”. There 
would be a monetary framework providing 
long-term exchange and interest rate stability. 
Labour would “not -spend... more than 
Britain can afford”. It would borrow for 
investment, “as any sensible business does” — 
Thatcherism's thumbprint is everywhere—but 
current spending must be paid from current 
revenue, boosted by a buoyant economy (yes, 
that old one). As a result, total taxation would 
not need to rise, though it would be more 
related to ability to pay. 

Small wonder all this has left the old Social 
Democrat divorcees gasping. Labour has 
performed the oldest trick in foe book of 
Britain's bipolar politics, and stolen foe 
centre's clothes. Nowhere is foe theft more 
patent than in industrial relations. Almost all 
the Conservative reforms are now accepted as 
part of the trade union landscape, including the 
end of the dosed shop, ballots on strikes and 
union elections. Moreover, though Labour will 
restore the right to take “sympathy action” and 
use secondary picketing where there is a “direct 
interest”, ballots would apply and picketing 
would be subject to a code. This is a real shift 
towards individual rights in industrial rela¬ 
tions and away from traditional collectivism. 

The preoccupation with the environment 
and “rights” is more predictable. So too is foe 
flurry of buzzwords and quangos that tend to 
emerge from Oppositions long out of power 
“green taxes”, an Environment Protection 
Executive, a Food Standards Agency, a 
Regional Development Agency, a National 
Investment Bank, a Ministry of Women, a 
Freedom of Information Act 
Yet even in domestic policy, there are signs 
of foe shrewd salesmanship of Mr John 
Smith's “Treasury in waiting”. On education, 
foe last document spoke of abolishing foe last 
re maining non-comprehensive schools. This 


one simply talks of foe c ommitme nt to 
comprehensive education and lays a stress on 
raising education standards (with a national 
curriculum). This is now common ground, 
though the old Adam of Labour ideology 
survives in foe intention to abolish foe assisted 
places schemes at independent schools. 

Labour’s ambition for the health service will 
appeal to many. Even the rumoured skirm¬ 
ishes between Mr Smith and his “spending 
department” colleagues have played into Mr 
Kiwi ode's hand. The public may believe 
Labour would spend more than foe Conser¬ 
vatives on health, housing and foe social 
services, and yet be reassured by soothing 
noises on taxation and public expenditure. 

On constitutional reform. Labour is more at 
sea. Commitments to reform the House of 
Lords tend to disappear into the mist soon 
after election. The proposal for regional 
government in Scotland makes sense, but in 
the rest of foe regions less so. Nor has Labour 
yet grasped the chance, given it by Mrs 
Thatcher’s reckless flirtation with local govern¬ 
ment, of a new system of local taxation. Local 
government is Labour’s Achilles' heel 

This is in part why the task of matching 
promise to potential is so hard. What cursed 
foe last Labour government was not socialism 


nor even some naive pursuit of social justice. 
The curse was incompetence, bred of an 
intellectual suspicion of free markets and a 
conviction that, if socialism offered no guide to 
economic prosperity, bureaucracy was the next 
best thing. Would Mr Kinnock really permit 
markets to operate? Would he really withdraw 
government intervention from the Ravens- 
craigs and foe Rover cars? Would he really tefl 
Manchester council to subcontract its munici¬ 
pal services rather than give it a higher central 
grant? 

The review declares that markets can be 
“good servants but bad masters”. A partner¬ 
ship is required in which the government must 
intervene “where necessary”. Hence Labour 
proposes to lake a 51 per cent stake in British 
Telecom. Last year, its industry spokesman 


Mr Bryan Gould, said that, after provision for 
investment, privatized utilities returned to 
public ownership might have nothing left for 
diridend& Labour proposes to take water back 
into public control. And where is the free 
market in the promise to “secure the future of 
foe coal industry” and reverse the growth in 
coal imports? 

Mr Kinnock has sought, in his constitutional 
reforms to foe Labour Party, to ensure that 
some of the old lobbies and pressure groups 
would have less leverage over a fixture Labour 
Cabinet than in the past. He would like a parly 
based on foe democratic principle of one vote 
to each party member, in place of foe union 
and constituency cliques. But he has not 
achieved this. He may have disposed of much 
outdated ideological nonsense, but not yet 
disposed of foe structural shortcomings that 
made past Labour governments so bad. 

Labour remains in power is almost all the 
towns and cities of Britain. There can be seen 
foe proof of Mr Kinnock’s policy pudding: 
high taxes, huge public sector payrolls, fierce 
union pressure against privatization, dirty 
streets and poor services and local parties stiD 
rooted in the 1960s. It is barely credible that a 
future Labour government would be able, 
emotionally or constitutionally, to resist foe 
b landishme nts ofNalgo, Nupe and foe General 
and Municipal Workers. Thatcherism has 
yielded huge increases in public spending, 
notably in health, soda! security and local 
government Yet Labour ceaselessly promises 
to “spend more”. 

Labour is still not a mass party, as foe. 
Conservatives in their prime have been. It is 
foe party of sectional, albeit substantial, 
interests: the trade unions. The unions pay for 
Labour. They do so in the expectation of 
return, a return that will protect their status 
and their privileges. Like Mr Gorbachov, Mr 
Kinnock may well struggle to change all this. 
Like Mr Gorbachov, he has not yet succeeded. 


THE AMERICAN NIGHTMARE 


Racial violence has flared again in New York. 

Journalists wear bullet-proof waistcoats and go 
about with bodyguards, after claims by Mayor 

David Dinkins that foe press is mischievously 
blowing on foe embers of racial hatred. Ever 
since foe murder last August of a black youth 
by a white lynch mob in Brooklyn prompted a 
series of racially-motivated incidents and 
sensational trials, conversation in Manhattan 
salons has revolved around the phenomenon 
of the urban “underclass”• 

This jargon-word is less loaded than Marx's 
Lumpenproletariat, and a little more 
than foe 1960s notion of “ahenabon . It 
denotes a largely initiate 

stratum of urban society, heavily dependent on 
wdfere payments and caught up uj 
related crime, within which individuals have 
little prospect of breaking a ™ious ctretetf 
anti-social action and punitive rea< ^ ( ^. 
self-destructive induct r^ri^u^igeif^ 
one generation to the next. Above aU. 
here the analysis ceases to be aca ^fojf 
becomes highly sensitive - the underclass in 
America is predominantly oiacic. 

Some are sceptical of 

class and seek a revival of foeGreatboci^ 
that inspired foe liberalism of 30 y^ago. 
They blame conservative admimstrarions^r 
foe soaring crime statistics, for foe drug 
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Others — libertarians of left and right — are 
increasingly advising the decriminalization of 
the underclass's principal economic activity, 
drug trafficking, albeit as a counsel of despair. 
Breaking the link between drugs and crime 
would tip the economic scales in favour of 
legal, or at least less suicidal, livelihoods. 
Though many of those who work in the Made 
ghettos remain doubtful, this argument is 
gaining ground. Where custom and practice 
within a co mmuni ty are for adrift of the law, 
consent for law decays and anarchy prevails. 

However, even the most ardent advocates of 
narcotic decriminalization could not argue that 
such laws would abolish the underclass, still 
less stem the apparent growth in racism. Less 
spectacular ideas have also been mooted. Gun 
law reform is an obvious desideratum, but is 
unlikely to make headway. America’s public 
city schools have a lamentable record. The 
federal authorities have precious little in¬ 
fluence on education, but recent moves in 
some states to give individual schools greater 
autonomy may restore the traditional escape 
route for poor minorities. 

Even more fundamental is the breakdown of 
the traditional family, without which the moral 
bedrock of society speedily turns to lava. Here 
government is helpless: change must come 
from within the underclass itself. To preach 
self-help from the heights of Harvard or from 
Capitol Hill is easy. To do so from foe depths 
of foe urban black quarters will need courage 
and encouragement. 

The responsibility of foe press to forbear 
from inflamin g outbreaks of mutual recrimina¬ 
tion between America’s ethnic communities is 
considerable. Unless New York’s popular 
papers resolve to provide more objective court 
reporting, they risk incurring attempts by black 
politicians to muzzle them. Self-restraint is not 
necessarily self-censorship. The plight of foe 
underclass is sufficiently baffling without 
incendiary public 'squabbles between foe 
political and journalistic representatives of foe 
world’s most fascinating city. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Romanian elections reflected in a different light 


From Mrs Jessica Douglas-Home 
Sr, Mrs Currie's naive enthu¬ 
siasm (May 24) for the Romanian 
ejections suggests that during her 
brief visit die did not gain a dear 
understanding of the complexity 
of what has been happening in 
Romania recently. She her 

views were shared by other British 
and international observers. 

As one of those observers I 
should like to register a strong 
protest against her frivolous and 
impressionistic resomfc of the 
events. It may be that in Bucharest 
and Timisoara, into which Mrs 
Currie ventured, the election 
maintained an appearance of fair¬ 
ness. However, our 60-strong 
delegation (organised from Wash¬ 
ington), which was deployed in II 
areas throughout the country, 
formed a rather different im¬ 
pression. 

Our group had people present 
who had also been in Romania 
during campaig n anti not only 
two days before the election. 

Our report has stated that “the 
process was flawed” and that “tire 
opposition views were effectively 
prevented in all regions of the 
country”. We were certainly not 
“thrilled”, as Mrs Currie suggests, 
by wharwesaw. 

Mrs Currie does, it seems, have 
a few res er v ati ons. “A more 
vigorous press and media on 
western lines”, she writes, “is also 
essential”. The problem, however, 
is not one of vigour, but one of 
indep en dence. The press and me¬ 
dia were controlled throughout the 
campaign by the ruling National 
Salvation Front, Much was able to 
present itself as the only plausible 
candidate for power, while spread¬ 
ing rfig'nfnmah'np about the 
Opposing parties. 

There is no evidence in Mrs 
Currie’s letter that she has the first 
understanding of the social struc¬ 
ture of the towns and villages. 
Almost all of the mayors were 
appointed by Ceausescu’s of¬ 
ficials, one of whom (the party 
official in charge of ideology) was 
Dkscu himself These mayors fear 
nothing so much as genuine lossof 
power by the people who ap¬ 
pointed them. And it is they who 
effectively administered the poll¬ 
ing booths, providing friendly 
“advice” to the bewildered voters 
who were entering them for the 
first time. 

Yours faithfully, 

JESSICA DOUGLAS-HOME, 

63 Hiflgate Place, W8. 


From Mr Sandu Pobereznic 
Sir, Returning from a five-day trip 
to Romania, Mrs Edwina Currie, 
MP, writes — with all her usual 
self-confidence — of having been 
“pres e nt at the birth of a new 
democracy". Does she have the 
faintest idea about what the 
National Salvation front, having 
already rimed the elections, are 
now doing? 

No sooner had Mrs Currie said 
bow thrilled she was by the 
electoral process than: 

1. The World Union of Free 
Romanians was told by foe Nat¬ 
ional Salvation Front to vacate its 
premises. 

2. The National Peasant Party and 
the Liberal Party and the other 
opposition parties were ordered by 
the Front to vacate their party 
headquarters. 

3. The Front told several indepen¬ 
dent newspapers — the Baricodo, 
the Express, Romania Libera and 
Zig Zjiv — that if they did not 
support the Front they would no 
longer receive supplies of news¬ 
print or any tune on foe State 
printing press. And this has been 
confirmed by foe minister in foe 
National Salvation Front Govern¬ 
ment, I ariidaii HagCduS. 

Is this Mrs Currie’s idea of a free 
opposition, a free press and free 
Speech? 

After her five days in Romania 
Mrs Currie is now safely batik in 
England. To the Romanians who 
are going to have to endure life 
under foe National Salvation 
Front her naive remarks will be 
very hard to stomach. 

Yours sincerely, 

S. POBEREZNTC (President), 
World Union of Free Romanians 

(UK BranchX 
54-62 Regent Street, Wl. 

May 24. 

From Baroness Cox and Miss 
Rochet Tingle 

Sir, Like Edwina Currie, we have 
just returned from Romania, 
where we were official observers 
of foe elections on behalf of the 
European Democrat Union. But 
unlike her, we would by no means 
accept that they were “as free and 

fair_as could be achieved by 

people for whom this was all 
completely new”. 

We visited polling stations in 
Oradea, Arad and various villages. 
We concur that, from what we 
saw, foe polling itself was con¬ 


ducted properly. But this is not 
conclusive proof of a proper 
election. For an election to be free 
and fair demands that there be no 
pre-election intimidation and that 
all parties are able to disseminate 
information freely. Our conversa¬ 
tions with people in those towns 
led us to believe this was not the 
case: 

In the county of Bihor, villagers 
received visits by men (who they 
thought were probably Securitate), 
who said that if either Mr Ion 
Ratiu or Mr Radu Campeanu 
were elected president their land 
would be sold to westerners, 
leaving them homeless and job¬ 
less. They also said that a number 
of rural polling stations were 
manned only by members of the 
National Salvation Front because 
the opposition parties had been so 
intimidated that they had not 
taken up their places on the 
electoral committees. 

Moreover, the opposition par¬ 
ties were systematical denied the 
right to disseminate information 
freely. We do not consider that a 
regime winch resorts to such 
tactics has conducted its elections 
properly. 

Yours eta, 

CAROLINE COX, 

RACHEL TINGLE, 

3 ArncQan House, 

Sough Lane, NW9. 

May 24. 


Habsburg monarchy 

From Mr Michael McGarvie 
Sir, With reference to the pro¬ 
posed Habsburg restoration (lead¬ 
ing article. May 11; letters, May 
22), foe Emperor Franz Joseph 
himself summed op succinctly, 
but with insight and prophecy, the 
cardinal purpose of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. It was, he 
told his Minister President, Ernst 
von Koerber, 

an absolute necessity for the present 
existence and for the future of her 
people. It is a refuge for all those 
fragmentary nations of Central 
Europe which, without a common 
home, would have a deplorable 
existence and be tossed about by all 
their powerful neighbours 
— a judgment as valid today as 
when uttered in 1904. 

Yours truly, 

michael McGarvie, 

19 Styles Hill, 

Frame, 

Somerset 
May 22. 


Chernobyl appeal 

From the Ambassador of the 
USSR 

Sir, I would like to convey through 
your newspaper our sincere grati¬ 
tude to all British people who 
rendered their practical and moral 
support to foe Chernobyl “tele¬ 
thon” appeal last month (report 
and photograph, April 27). 

The telethon organizing com¬ 
mittee has asked me to emphasize 
that the British contribution to the 
appeal efforts is highly appreciated 
indeed. The actual amount of 
donations and other help world 
wide is being worked out at foe 
moment As soon as it is finished 
the organizing oommittee will 
inform about foe concrete way the 
raised money is to be spent to 
assist those in the affected areas. 
Yours faithfully, 

L. ZAMYATIN, 

Embassy of foe USSR, 

23 Kensington Rdaoe Gardens, W8. 
May 21. 


Canterbury succession 


From the Reverend David J. Ellis 
Sir, The Reverend P- E. Ursell 
(May 18) is right at least to bring 
us back to foe New Testament in 
the matter of selecting a new 
archbishop. He has, however, 
mjcwl a vital element in the 
choosing of Matthias to fill the 
vacancy left by foe suicide of 
Judas Iscariot The remaining 11 
apostles, so we are told, prayed 
carefully and explicitly over the 
task before them . How much of 
this, I wonder, goes into foe 
present selection process? 

As to foe desirability of casting 
lots, I share your correspondent's 
conviction. I ndeed, I believe that 
many other church appointments 
might be served very suitably by 
this method. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID J. ELLIS, 

International Community Church. 


Poll tax alternatives 

From Mr R. C Clarke 
Sir, Any new local taxation system 
should seek to give higher signifi¬ 
cance to local accountability 
which foe poll tax singularly foils 
to do. How can this be done? 

First, central and local govern¬ 
ment must tisten to one another 
and establish a much dearer 
distinction between the two func¬ 
tions of local authorities — as an 
agent for central government in 
providing what are perceived as 
national services and in its own 
right as a local authority. Govern¬ 
ment should bear the cost of 
agency services; local electors 
those determined locally. Subject 
to this, a greater rather than a 
lesser part of local expenditure 
should be borne by local tax 
payers- 

Secondly, the base from which 
local revenue is to be raised should 
be dearly demarcated. The alter¬ 
natives are property or people — 
some form of rates or some form 
of community charge. The argu¬ 
ments for the latter, particularly in 
respect of accountability, are bung 
seen to be less and less valid and 
foe practical difficulties of collec¬ 
tion becom e daily more evident 


The time has come to re-examine 
the alternatives. 

A front runner roust be site 
value rating — a tax on un¬ 
improved land values. Land is a 
natural resource not made by 
man; site value arises as foe result 
of location in an area of economic 
activity, not what is done on the 
site itself; a tax on bare land values 
does not fell on production but 
encourages enterprise; it is simple 
to assess and cheap to collect; it 
cannot be evaded or passed on to 
others. These are significant mer¬ 
its to which can be added fairness 
and accountability since the pay- • 
ment to public services will be 
directly related to the site value 
created by public activities. 

Under the old system improve¬ 
ments attracted higher rates and 
profits from speculating in land 
became so great as to undermine 
the work ethic. A tax on land 
values excluding all buildings and 
other improvements would help 
to redress this and re-establish foe 
primacy of productive enterprise. 
Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD CLARKE, 

Sunflower Cottage, 
little London, 

Ixchtode, 

Gloucestershire. 


Vine House, 

41 Portsmouth Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 

May 18. 


North and sooth 

From Professor Emeritus R. 
ManseR Pmthero 
Sir, Your feature on world popula¬ 
tion (Science and Technology, 
May 17) has not distinguished 
between the division of the world 
into North (developed) and South 
(less-developed), as in foe Brandt 
report, and foe northern and 
southern hemispheres divided by 
the equator. It uses the latter in 
place of the former. 

The majority of population of 
the less-developed parts of foe 
world are in countries located in 
the northern hemisphere. The 
most populous countries in Africa 
and in Aria (with exception of 
Indonesia) are to the north of foe 
equator. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. MANSELL PROTHERO, 

Vine House, 

Parkaatc Road, 

Neston, South WirraL 
May 18. 


House of Lords role 

From Mr Charles P. Reed 
Sir, Professor ZeQick (May 21) 
should not make a constitutional 
crisis out ofa political drama. The 
House of Lords would be acting 
within its powers if it threw out 
the war crimes Bill; the Parliament 
Acts 1911 and 1949 provide the 
necessary mechanism for dealing 
with such a situation. It may well 
be that this procedure has not been 
used in the last 41 years, but that is 
because it is a mechanism of last 
resort which foe second chamber 
would not wish to invoke save in 
the most exceptional circum¬ 
stances. 

It can be argued that the 
contents of foe BiD and its method 
of passage through the Commons 
constitute such exceptional circ¬ 
umstances. The Bill seeks to make 
radical changes to the criminal 
justice system and the traditional 
concepts upon which it is based. 


There will, I am sure, be several 
contributions from the judges, 
both serving and retired, who sit 
in foe Lords; it is likely that some 
of these contributions will contain 
strong advice against the enact¬ 
ment of this measure. 

Hie House of Lords must not be 
deterred from exerrismg its power 
if convinced by such arguments. It 
is not a mere talking shop or 
advisory body; it is part of the 
legislature with a well-established 
function of acting as a check on 
the first chamber. To suggest that 
foe House should not do so for 
fear of provoking a constitutional 
conflict makes nonsense of the 
philosophy upon which the Par¬ 
liament Acts are based. 

Yotrrs faithfully, 

CHARLES P. REED (Dean, 
School of Law), 

Lansdowne Independent 
University College, 

3/5 Palace Gate, W8. 

May 21. 


Letters to foe Editor should carry 
a daytime telephone number. They, 
may be seat to a fax number — 
(071)7825046. 


Museum cuts 

From the Keeper of Entomology at 
the Natural History Museum and 
others 

Sir, Professor Donovan (May 14% 
like several other critics of the 
Natural History Museum's cor¬ 
porate plan, is mistaken to think 
that our policy of focusing re¬ 
search into particular topical areas 
involves abandoning taxonomy 
and collection-based science. 

In the Department of Entomol¬ 
ogy. for example, the museum's 
human-health programme in¬ 
volves identification of luting flies 
that transmit tropical diseases; in 
the biodiversity programme we 
are collaborating in the prepara¬ 
tion of identification guides to 
insects in Gentral America, 
including training for Costa Ri¬ 
cans who will undertake an in¬ 
ventory of their national parks; 
and our contribution to foe living- 
resources programme currently 
involves producing basic taxo¬ 
nomic information on crop pests 
and for biological control work. 


Half of ourstafifare employed in 
the collection and information 
programme — newly created 
specifically to preserve the nat¬ 
ional collection of 25 million 
insect specimens, and to make this 
treasurehouse of information 
available to everyone. 

If is true that taxonomy under¬ 
pins all of biology. Yet when 
public interest in environmental 
issues has never been greater, 
science funding for taxonomy has 
never been lower. One truly 
wonders what future generations 
wilj think of science policy in 
Britain when so many of our 
resources are devoted to studying 
things which will endure far longer 
than mankind, yet so little is 
devoted to investigating our plan¬ 
et’s fast disappearing living spe¬ 
cies. 

Yours eta. 

LAURENCE MOUND, 

Keeper of Entomology, 
IANGAULD, 

R. I. VANE-WRIGHT, 

The Natural History Museum, 
GomweO Road, SW7. 


Pension cost in 
new perspective 

From Mr I. J. Ferguson 
Sir, You report (May 18) that foe 
“landmark ruling” by foe Euro¬ 
pean Court of Justice on equal 
treatment for men and women 
under occupational pension 
schemes “could cost British pen¬ 
sion funds up to £2 billion a year 
unless they raise the retirement 
age of women employees”. 

This £2 billion a year, or the cost 
of any other improvements to 
occupational pension schemes de¬ 
manded by legislation, would bear 
directly on UK industry which 
finances the benefits under these 
st* ernes. 

To some extent, the British 
Government can plead a lack of 
control over developments in EC 
case law, but these developments 
have been evident for some yeara 
now. Hie same cannot be said for 
its recent amendments to foe 1990 
Soria! Security Bill, awarding full 
statutory inflation protection to 
pensioners of up to 5 per cent a 
year and giving them a prior 
charge on pension scheme sur¬ 
pluses. However well intentioned 
and superficially altruistic these 
may be, they present yet another 
enormous burden for British in¬ 
dustry. I have seen foe cost 
unofficially estimated at £20 bil¬ 
lion. 

There are many who believe 
that foe major interference in 
employer action which the Social 
Security Bill amendments repre¬ 
sent will, at long last, precipitate a 
significant retrenchment in em¬ 
ployers' attitudes to final salary 
pension schemes. This will cer¬ 
tainly not benefit pensioners and 
will almost certainly impose an 
extra burden on foe social security 
system Is this what foe Govern¬ 
ment wants? 

Yours faithfully, 

IAN J. FERGUSON (Director), 
Reeves Brown Associates Ltd, 
Howard House, 

10 Albert Embankment, SE1. 

May 23. 

From Mrs Judith Denning 
Si r. The recent ruling in favour of 
Mr Barber against G uardian 
Royal Exchange Assurance (Euro¬ 
pean Law Report, May 18) means 
that company occupational 
schemes will now have to bring 
the pension ages of men and 
women into line. 

It is ironic that this Govern¬ 
ment, which pontificates on such 
supposedly held ideals of fairness, 
equality and democracy, has to be 
shown what justice is fay a 
European court. The Government 
still has to make a statement on 
whether it will bring its own 
pension scheme into line with 
what is now foe legal situation for 
companies' pension schemes. We 
hope that ii will not take as long as 
the Barber case. 

Yours faithfully, 

JUDITH DENNING (member. 
Campaign for Equal State Pension 
Ages), 

261 Amersham Road, 

Hazlemere, 

High Wycombe; Buckinghamshire. 
May 22. 

Newspaper sales 

From the Editor of the Irish 
Independent 

Sir, May I direct a mild double tut 
towards your columnist Charles 
Win tour and his analysis (“The 
Press”, May 16) of the current 
newspaper “battle” in Dublin? 
Even a nodding acquaintance with 
foe end-of-ycar Audit Bureau of 
Circulation figures would show 
(he Irish Independent circulation 
at 154,000 and not “about 
120,000” as attributed to us by Mr 
Win tour, in feet, our paper out¬ 
sells foe other two combined. 

1 have been preaching for years 
that this is the most competitive 
city in Europe for the newspaper 
industry. It was delightful to have 
my views confirmed by such an 
eminent practitioner. 

Yours sincerely, 

VINCENT DOYLE, Editor, 

Irish Independent, 

90 Middle Abbey Street, 

Dublin 1, 

Irish Republic. 

May 2ft 

German by numbers 

From Mr /. R. Murray 
Sir, Accompanying foe tape for a 
Goman oral examination (one of 
four tests for the GCSE) telling me 
how to send it back, are four 
forms, three in triplicate, plus a 
two-page memo referring me to 
two booklets with which I am 
expected to be familiar one of 16 
pages and one, for course work, 
which does not relate to this 
subject In addition, on my shelf 
are two “guides to this pan of foe 
test”, one of 44 pages, one of five, 
a six-page guide to foe writing 
component and a five-page guide 
to grading procedures. 

The matter of foe questions in 
the examination on the other hand 
is nothing like as weighty. A 
sample from the listening test: 
could foe candidate tell from the 
question of a supermarket assis¬ 
tant bow foe customer would like 
his 100 grammes of salami; name 
two things you could do in a 
Munster pub apart from drinking; 
tick four flavours of ice-cream 
available in a Kooditorei; and 
finally, and most puzzling of all, 
why a pen friend’s older brother 
and his friend visited the 
Reeperbahn in Hamburg. 

Could you please tell me what 
the purpose is of education in 
German, and how a teacher of 
German should spend his time. 
Yours faithfully, 

LR. MURRAY, 

25 Downing Drive, 

Greenfonf, 

Middlesex. 

May IS. 
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COURT CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
May 24: The Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh arrived at 
Glasgow Airport this morning 
and were received by Her 
Majesty’s Lord-Lieutenant for 
the City of Glasgow (Mrs Helen 
Baird, the Right Hon Lord 
Provost). 

Her Majesty and His Royal 
Highness drove to Yarrow Ship¬ 
builders, Sootstoun and were 
received by Sir Robert Easton 
(Chairman and Managing Di¬ 
rector). 

The Queen, with The Duke of 
Edinburgh, subsequently named 
and launched HMS 
LANCASTER. 

Afterwards, Her Majesty, 
with His Royal Highness, 
honoured Sir Robert Easton 
with Her Presence at lunch. 

The Secretary of State for 
Scotland, (the Right Hon Mal¬ 
colm Rifkind, MP), the Duchess 
of Grafton, the Right Hon Sir 
William Heseitine, Rear-Ad¬ 
miral David Allen and Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Blair Siewart-WU- 
son were in attendance. 

The Prince Edward. Chairman 
of The Duke of Edinburgh's 
Award Special Projects Group, 
this evening attended a concert 
by the Glenn Miller Orchestra at 
the Royal Festival Hall. 
London. 

Captain Alexander Baillie- 
Hamilton was in attendance. 

The Princess Royal left Royal 
Air Force Lynebam this morn¬ 
ing for an official visit to the 
Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

Mrs Charles Ritchie. Lieute- 
nani-Colond Peter Gibbs and 
Mr John Has lam were in 
attendance. 

KENSINGTON PALACE 
May 24: The Prince of Wales. 
President. Business m the 
Community, visited Fort 
Purbrook. Portsmouth, and met 
Chairmen and Senior Exec¬ 
utives of the Training Enterprise 
Councils. 

Subsequently. His Royal 
Highness attended a conference 
of Training Enterprise Councils 
and Local Enterprise Agency 
Directors at All Saints' Church. 
Portsmouth. 

Finally, the Prince of Wales 
attended a conference for Train¬ 
ing and Enterprise Council 
Chairmen at the Pyramids, 
Clarence Esplanade. 

Portsmouth 

His Royal Highness was re¬ 
ceived by Her Majesty's Lord 
Lieutenant for Hampshire 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James 
Scott. Bt). 

Mr Guy Salter and Com¬ 
mander Alistair Watson RN 
were in attendance. 


The Princess Margaret, Count¬ 
ess of Snowdon, this afternoon 
visited Manchester and was 
received on arrival by Mrs Avril 
Fish wick (Vice Lord-Lieutenant 
of Greater Manchester). 

Her Royal Highness. Patron 
of the Halle Concerts Society, 
was entertained at a Ladies' 
Luncheon at the Holiday Inn 
Crowne Plaza Midland Hotel in 
aid of the Halle Endowment 
Appe&L 

The Princess Margaret, Coun¬ 
tess of Snowdon later visited 
Fairfield General Hospital. 
Bury, and opened the new 
Extension. 

The Hon Mrs Whitehead was 
in attendance. 

The Duke of Gloucester, as 
President, this afternoon pre¬ 
sented the Parents Against To¬ 
bacco Awards on braid “The 
Elizabethan’', Festival Pier, 
South Bank. London. 

Major Nicholas Bame was in 
attendance. 

The Duchess of Gloucester. 
Patron. Scottish Opera, this 
evening attended a Concert at St 
James's Palace. London SWi. 

Mrs Michael Wigley was in 
attendance. 

YORK HOUSE 
ST JAMES'S PALACE 
May 24: The Duke of Kent this 
afternoon received His Ex¬ 
cellency Qais AJ-Zawawi. Dep¬ 
uty Prime Minister of Financial 
and Economic Affairs of the 
Sultanate of Oman. 
THATCHED HOUSE LODGE 
May 24: Princess Alexandra, 
accompanied by Sir Angus 
Ogilvy, this morning opened the 
British Interior Design Ex¬ 
hibition 1990 at Chelsea Old 
Town Hall. London SW3. 

Lady Nicholas Gordon Len¬ 
nox was in attendance. 

Princess Alexandra and Sir ; 
Angus Ogilvy were present this 
evening at a Chanty Screening I 
of the film “Crimes and Mis¬ 
demeanors", in aid of the Royal 
Star and Garter Home for 
Disabled Sailors. Soldiers and 
Airmen of which Her Royal 
Highness is President, at die 
Odeon Film Centre, Richmond. 
SurTey. 

Today’s royal 
engagements 

Queen Elizabeth The Queen 
Mother will visit the National 
Trust's Calke Abbey in Derby¬ 
shire at 12.30. 

The Prince of Wales, as Patron 
of Music in Country Churches, 
will attend a concert at St 
Mary's. Beeston next Mileham. 
Norfolk, at 7.25. 


School news 


EdgehlD College, Bide ford. 

Devon 

The Governors are pleased to 
announce the following Scholar¬ 
ships and Exhibiuoos for entry 
in September 1990: 

a* SctwtanMp Selene Moor* from 9 
Joaepn? School. BMeford. 

8- ExnJbmons. victoria Ball already 
in Edfphiil Jumw Department. Claire 
Hulley from Ilfracombe junior Scho¬ 
ol. North Devon. 

lie Scnounnw Rachel Baker Itom 
SI Aubyn? School. Tiverton. Devon 
IS* Exfuwoon Ayihe Hamm from 
dayexmore Prep School. Dorset. 

Gresham's School, Holt 
Open and County ■■Bo UraM p * 1 MQ 

The -Exunoumh" SOiotannip: Ben 
TTvman (Everolry & Owiamtl 
The Tlstunotioer*' Schoiannip. Char 
let Brown (Gresham?) 

Fishmongers' Company Scholarship: 
Christopher Barclay (Glebe House), 
•■nshermonpers' Company Scholar¬ 
ship: Nod Hinton 'Gresham*?! 
Ftahmonpers* Company Scholarship 
for Music Daisy Couth (Tavorhom 
HalO. 

Fishmonger?' Company Scholarship: 
Jamas Hodges (Gresham's Prep). 
"Flattermongers* Company Scholar 
■Mr Christopher Gadd (Gresham's 
Prep). 

County Scholarship- Ahstatr Ponder 
(Norwich School! 

•« Fishmonger?' Company Scholar¬ 


ship for An ram Form): Angela Bum 
(Cronan'ti 

Governor? Scholarship (ContmuaBon): 
PoUy Barclay (CHetoe House). 

The King's School, Canterbury 
The following have been elected 
King's Scholars from September 
1940: 

J-J H Bines. Junior King's School 
Canlemurv CS Clark. Junior King's 
School. Canterbury: Matthew Ed¬ 
wards. Si ChrMJoober? Hove. A.D 
Waldron. Hoimo-ood House. Tun- 
bridge Wens. C Altken. Junior King? 
School. Canterbury: Isabel Dean. 
Vinehau school Robertsbodgr. H O 
GledhlU. Junior King? School. Canter 
bury: Georgina Salmon. Wellesley 
House. Broadsiairs. MJ. Davies, a 
John's College School. Cambridge: 
A.AW McGregor. Wellesley House. 
Broadstairs. T.G. Breen. Temple 
Grove. UckfhHfl: Adam Fendlus. 
Emscote Lawn. Warwick. 

Sixth Form Sassa Amaooche. Folke¬ 
stone School for Gins: Helen Biggs. 
Bromley High School foe GUIs (OKS 
Scholarship) 

Music Scholarships: J.JJH. Bines. 
Junior King? School: Sotnko Yarn, 
guctil: M.LN Brown. Junior King's 
School: Honorary: G. Parkin. Junior 
King's School. 

Sixth form: Eunor DymotL Malvern 
School for GUIs: Sophia Davis. Simon 
Langton School for Girts. Canterbury; 
Catharine de LotblnJere. South Hamp¬ 
stead High School. 

Art Scholarships: PA. GaskeiL Bram- 
Wetye. East Grlnneod; J.P. Sweny. 
Dulwich College Preparatory School. 
London 


Birthdays today 


Lord Aldington. 76: Mr Miles 
Davis, jazz musician. 64; Dr 
Carel de WeL South African 
diplomat. 66; Miss Margaret 
Forster, author, 52: Miss Livia 
Goll&ncz, publisher. 70; Sir 
Eldon Griffiths. MP, 65; Mr 
Tony Hail, joint managing 
director. Rea Brothers Group. 
51; Baroness Hooper, 51; Mr 
Malcolm Innes of Edingight, 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, 52. 

Mr Ian McKellen, actor, 51; 


the Right Rev Michael Mann, 
former Dean of Windsor. 66. Mr 
Dillwyn Miles. The Herald 
Bard, 74; Vice-Admiral Sir 
Geoffrey Norman, 94; Lord 
Plummer of St Marylebone. 76; 
His Honour Alasiair Sharp. QC, 
79; Miss Beverly Sills, operatic 
soprano. 61; Sir Eric Tansley, 
former adviser, Nigerian Pro¬ 
duce Marketing Company. 89; 
Professor Sir Francis VallaL 
QC, 78; Mr David Wynne, 
sculptor, 64. 


CranweU graduations 


Mr Archie Hamilton MP, Min¬ 

ister of the Armed Forces, was 
the Reviewing Officer at the 
graduation of M 9 officers of No 
124 Initial Officer Training 
Course from the Royal Air 
Force College CranweU on May 

ia 

Four Phantom aircraft from 

Royal Air Force Wanisham, one 

Tristar from Royal Air Force 
Brize Norton, two Pumas from 

Royal Air Force Odiham and 

lour Jet Provost aircraft from 

the Flying Training School 
Royal Air Force CranweU pro¬ 
vided the fly-pasL 
General Duties Branch — Pilot 

Flying Officer: P A F Watts BSc. Pilot 

Officer* J w A Brocken BSc. S o 
Hannnan. A Howard. P ft Morgan 
BEng- A MTbgu Acting Pilot Officers: 
M L Alcoch. C G Agpiegarth. R Bauy. 
S E v Berg. P c Bo*worth. B J 
Brennan. S J Chadwick. E J Cunun 

WRAF. A J E Cunen. M L Cunning¬ 

ham. G J Dann. A F Doble. S S 
Edwards. A R Franklin. P R Hepburn. 
R W Humstines. D E Owen Dip Ena. 
N A Shumewood. R D Waller. 

General Dudes Branch — 
Navigator 

Flying OfDnn K P Brookes. 8 M 
McKenna. S C OBver BSc Pilot 

Officers: R A Barker BA. J Hesloo BSc 

MSc. C J Livermore BSc. I R Teare 
BSc. Acting ROM Officers: M I 
Barmtay. J D Carr. O J Clayton. D J 
Eaton. D HowetL D J Kay. 

General Dudes Branch — Air 
Electronics Officer 

Flying Officer* 1 J Lewis. T J Vales. 

General Duties Branch — Air 

Loadmaster 

Flying Officer: K A Brooks. 
General Duties (Ground) 
Branch — Air Traffic Control 

Flying Officere B P CoiUna. A D 
Jackson. S Moon. W j Money. T M 
O’Brien. Pfloi Officers: Z G Oaydon 

WRAF. P M James. L V Tall BSc 

WRAF Acuna Pilot Officers: B J 
Duncan. S R D’ABwrtanaon. A L 

tSDesiie wrap A S Hamm wraf. 

D G Heaketh. A P Smith. A A Stand. 

General Duties (Ground) 
Brandi — Fighter Control 

Qmdusied as Flying Officer 
FbunOfOctrs: J A Reid, S H Rtlph 
BA WRAF. A StvUanMes BSc Acting 
PDof Officers. M J Dalian. D L 
Keighley. C R Kelly WRAF. 

Engineer Branch 
Flying OffH*re J Adcock BEng. R G 
Austen. C Carling. N Clarke. I R 
Cooper. K c A Croxfoni. r w 
C rdUonanks. D Favtimer BSc WRAF. 
D C Hollins- A P Houghton. D P 

McOeary BSc. P V P McNamara 

DMS. J MUaom BEng. A N Manet B J 
petmev. n S Terrill BEng. I r 
T homson. Pttal Officer: T G Higgs 


Supply Branch 

Flying Officere: K Ashworth. R Bum. 
J A Chappell WRAF. D C Dale. P A 
Mutton. PDot Officers: J D Cameron 

BA. B M Chatwell WRAF. Acting PUo( 

Officers: K Davts WRAF. J A 
FUigiav*. 

Administrative Branch — 
Secretarial 

Flying Officers: A G Harrison BSc. M 
R Page pool Officers: K R Blackburn 
BSc. J Wairera Acnng PflcS Officers: 
L □ Carey WRAF. P J Mercer. 

Administrative Branch — 
Education 

Flying Officers.- w J Hayes BCd 
WRAF. E P Newcomb*. J W Pean. J 
P:Saver. Pilot Officere: J H Astbury 
BSc WRAF. G M Jones BEng. 

Administrative Branch — 


Flying Officer M A Ward BA. 
Administrative Branch — Phys¬ 
ical Edacatnm 

PUOI Officer: E M BUChan BEd WRAF. 
Security Branch — RAF 

Regiment 

Flying Officer P Lawrence. PDat 
omcer B w Moss. Acnng Pout 

Officers: j D Han. K S R Schenk. M j 

Stowers. A Wilson. 

Security Branch — Provost 

PDot Officer: G M Jones BA. 

Medical Branch — Technical 

Pilot Officer: S KanflagMamg. 

Medical Branch — Secretarial 

Pilot Officer: J E wrote. 

Foreign and Commonwealth 
students 

Sultan of Oman's ab* Force 
Pilot 

Pilot oraetnc M ai awsu, y r ai 

Mum K Al RuwahL S S K At Aral. 

Y S A! FahdL S M AI Hold. S R Ai 

Rahtd. 

Administration 

Flying Officer: S A AI Aralnd. 

Prize-Winners of the Grad Bat¬ 
ing Coarse 

The Henneaqr Trophy and phWp 
Sassoon Memorial Prize awarded to 
the RAF or WRAF cadet who. during 

Inna Officer Training, has proved to 

be (he best all-round cadet, other than 
the Sword of Merit or Sash of m«-H 
winners: Flying Officer K A Brooks. 

The British AiroaR Corporation h» 

ntiy- awarded (o Che RAF. WRAF or 
Foreign and Common waJth cadet who 
lus attained the highest marks for 
p refcj a to nal studies an Ok course: 
Flying Officer P Lawrence. 

Overseas Students Prize, awarded to 
Ihe Foreign and C omm o n wealth cadet 
who has produced the best overall 
Performance In leadership, officer 

auaUdes and professional studies on 

the course. Pilot Officer K Al RuwaM. 

The Group Captain Wl warns Me- 

mortal TYoohy. awarded to (he RAF 

or WR AF c adet who. during initial 

Officer Training Recourse, has pro v ed 
to be the best aD-round cadet: frying 
Officer p a Mutton- | 
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JOHN KENDALL-CARPENTER 



Joh n Kendo 11- Ca rpen ter, 
CBE, former England rugby 
captain, headmaster of 
Wellington School, Somerset, 
and chairman of the Rugby 
Football World Cup Organiz¬ 
ing Committee, dial suddenly 
on May 23, aged 64. He was 
bom on September 25. 1925 . 

THE pupils and staff of 
Wellington School have sud¬ 
denly suffered the loss of the 
headmaster who led them for 
! 7 years and who was to have 
retired this term to con¬ 
centrate all his energies on 
oiganizing the second Rugby 
Football World Cup. Rugby 
football itself has been de¬ 
prived of one of its greatest 
natural leaders and the man 
who first played for England 
in 1949 and took over the 
captaincy in 19SI. 

John MacGregor Kendall 
Kendall-Carpenter was born a 
Cornish man and remained a 
true West Countryman aJJ his 
life. As a boy at Truro School 
he left to join the Fleet Air 
Arm in 1943 before going up 
to Exeter College, Oxford. He 
played rugby for Oxford three 
times, captaining the side in 
1950 and he always played in 
the winning team. In 1949 his 
last minute tackle on the 
Cambridge winger brought 
him fame as he saved the 
match for Oxford. He went on 
to play for England (23 caps as 
a back-row forward), the 
Barbarians, Cornwall, Bath 
and Penzance and Newlyn, 
and he captained every team 
for which he played. 

Clifton College were fortu¬ 
nate to secure his talents as a 
geography master in 1951 and 
he stayed there for 10 years, 
for four as a housemaster, 
before being appointed to the 
headship of Cranbrook 


School, Kent; a position he 
held for nine years before 
moving as headmaster to East¬ 
bourne College for a further 
three years. His final school 
was Wellington. In all of these 
schools he marl* a huge im¬ 
pact; especially he enjoyed the 
voluntary aided status at 
Cranbrook. where be began to 
relish trying to build bridges 
between the local authority 
and full independence. His 
desire to see such bridges 
between the independent and 
the maintained sectors of 
education led him to give 
much of his time and talents 
to the Boarding Schools 
Association, which he chaired 
between 1981 and 1983. 

He was a man of immense 


energy and stamina but even 
those who understood the 
amount of work he could 
absorb in 24 hours were 
amazed in recent years by his 
ability to lead his school so 
well and yet devote so much 
time to the cause of rugby 
footbalL He was President of 
the Rugby Football Union in 
1980-81 and later President of 
the Schools RFU whilst being 
elected to the Internationa] 
Board which controls the 
game world-wide. Such was 
the respect and affection that 
all the other countries had for 
him that he was elected their 
chairman and then chairman 
of the World Cup Organizing 
Committee. He spent day 
after day flying around the 


world, takin g little sleep and 
then bringing back his wide 
experiences both to rugby and 
to his schooL As a result the 
RFU were better advised and 
his school received new ideas 
and students from many pans 
of the world 

He was one of the great 
rugby football administrators 
of bis day and it was befitting 
that he was made CBE in 1989 
in recognition of his work. 
However, his thoughtful 
personality was such that be 
would probably wish to be 
remembered most of all not by 
rugby administration but by a 
succession of pupils and their 
teachers, all of whom he 
influenced over nearly 40 
years in the profession. The 
fact that he was able in the last 
t\*raA*. to cany out all his 
rugby duties while steering 
Wellington School from 400 
boy pupils to 800 boy’s and 
girts speaks volumes for his 
leadership. He helped the 
school to follow an extensive 
building programme of about 
£5 million, raising most of the 
money by his own personal 
enthusiasm and vision and 
c ulminating in the opening of 
one of the finest science 
centres to be found in the 
South WesL 

He inspired all who played 
rugby with him; he inspired 
those who taught alongside 
him and his pupils whose 
feces be seldom forgoL He 
leaves behind hundreds of 
friends and thousands who 
admired his talents and string 
over the years. His schools are 
proud to have had him as a 
headmaster, and all rugby 
playing countries in the world 
owe him a debt. 

He is survived by his three 
sons, two daughters and their 
mother, Toby. 


THE HON MRS VICTOR BRUCE 


The Hon Mrs Victor Bruce, 
wealthy traveller, sporting 
motorist, motor boat enthu¬ 
siast. amateur pilot . eques¬ 
trian and pre-war air charter 
operator, has died aged 94. She 
was bom on November 10, 
1895. 

MILDRED Mary Petre, 
daughter of Lawrence Petre of 
Coptfold Hall, Essex, and 
great granddaughter of the 
11 tb Baron Petre of Thornden 
Halt Brentwood, Essex, inher¬ 
ited from her American 
mother a restless addiction to 
travel and, from her mother's 
Shakespearian performances 
on the stage, an ability to 
capture and to enjoy the 
headlines. 

Growing up with five broth¬ 
ers, she learned to ride, to sail 
and to cope with early motor¬ 
cycles as well as cars. In 1926, 
at 31, she married the Hon 
Victor Austin Bruce, youngest 
son of Henry Campbell Bruce, 
the second Baron Aberdare of 
Dufiryn. 

Victor Bruce, a keen motor¬ 


ist, introduced her to long¬ 
distance motor-touring and to 
the Brooklands Motor Race 
Track. In the 1927 Monte 
Carlo Rally she completed the 
1,700 mile course in 72 hours 
to win the Coupe des Dame*. 
She and her husband then set 
up a motoring record at the 
Montlhery Track by covering 
15,000 miles in nine days (68 
miles an hour), followed at 
Montlh6ry — in 1929 - by a 
record solo drive in which she 
covered 2,164 miles in 24 
hours al 90.16mph. 

She then turned to the 
water. Driving a motor boat 
from Dover to Calais and back 
in one hour 19 minutes, she 
achieved yet another record. 

There remained the air. In 
July 1930, during the euphoria 
attending Amy Johnson's solo 
flight to Australia, Mildred 
Bruce was captivated by the 
display of a Bluebird light 
aircraft advertised at £495 in a 
car show-room window in 
Burlington Gardens. She 
bought it, decided to embark 
upon a long-distance flight 



herself and, al the Brooklands 
School of Flying, announced 
that she wanted to learn to fly 
within a week. 

The AA provided maps 
from London to Tokyo and, 
on September 25, 1930, with 
only 40 hours flying time in 
her log book, she set off from 
Heston in a single-engined 
Blackburn Bluebird IV (G- 
ABDS) for the Far East After 


several forced landing s and 
man y adventures, she reached 
Karachi on October 27, Hong 
Kong on November 9 and 
Tokyo on November 24 after 
a 600-mile crossing of the 
Yellow Sea. She and the 
Bluebird then took ship to 
Seattle, from where they flew 
by way of Vancouver to San 
Francisc o , and then across the 
United States to Baltimore. 
From New York she travelled 
to France on the liner lie de 
France, and from there staged 
a triumphant return to 
England. 

In 1937 she founded a small 
company. Air Dispatch Lim¬ 
ited, based at Croydon, to fly 
London newspapers to Le 
Bourget, Paris, ready for the 
French and tourist breakfast 
tables. When war came. Air 
Dispatch moved to Cardiff 
Airport and concentrated on 
aircraft repair work. 

Her marriage to Victor 
Bruce ended in divorce in 
1941. She is survived by her 
son, Adrian. 


Major Pat Reid, MBE, MC. 
who was escape officer at 
Colditz Castle from late 1940 
to mid-1942. died aged 79 on 
May 22. He was bom on 
November 13,1910. 


PAT Reid's book, and the 
films and television series 
which followed, established 
Colditz Castle in the public 
mind as a symbol of the 
unbreakable spirit of Allied 
officers during the Second 
World War. The overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of people hugely 
enjoyed Reid's tales of daring, 
but a few, including some ex- 
servicemen, came to resent 
him. They felt that the legend 
which had grown up around 
Colditz, where officere were 
sent after trying to escape 
from other prisons, drew 
attention away from the real, 
often less dramatic, facts 
about life as a prisoner-of-war 
in Germany. 

Patrick Robert Reid was 
born the son of John Reid and 
Alice Mabel! DanielL He was 
educated at Clongowes Wood 
College, Co Kildare, and 
Wimbledon College, London. 
Reid wanted to be an engineer 
and after a degree at King's 
College, London, he served a 
pupillage with one of the 
country’s leading firms of 
consulting engineers. Sir 
Alexander Gibb & Partners. 

When war broke out Reid 
joined the Royal Army Ser¬ 
vice Corps and was posted to 
France as an ammunition 
officer. His active war was 
short- He was captured in May 
1940 and sent as a prisoner of 
war to Oflag VHC at Laufen, 
near Salzburg. 

In September Reid and a 
group of other prisoners, dis¬ 
guised in Gentian peasant 
dress, escaped, but they were 
recaptured within a week and 
sent to the forbidding Colditz 
Castle in Saxony- As escape 
officer at Colditz it was his job 
to scrutinize plans brought to 
him by individuals or groups 
of officers and assess them for 
their practicality and for their 
possible impact on those pris¬ 
oners who remained. 

He was escape officer for 
less than two years, but by the 
end of 1942 11 British officere 
had escaped to friendly or 
neutral territory. Reid was 
one. In October of that year he 
and three companions cut the 
bare of a window, sprinted 
through searchlight beams, got 
over the wall and headed for 
Switzerland. Reid remained 
there until the end of the war. 
He was appointed an Assis¬ 
tant Military Attache in 
Berne; in practice he was 
involved in intelligence work 
and in organizing escapes. 

After the war Reid was 
attached to the British Em¬ 
bassy in Ankara, as a First 
Secretary (Commercial), and 
in 1949 became a chief admin¬ 
istrator with the Organization 
for European Economic Co¬ 
operation in Paris. 

In the early 1950s he de¬ 
cided to write down his war 
experiences. It was a turning 
point in his life. The Colditz 
Story, published in 1953, be¬ 
came an immediate best¬ 
seller. The British public, 
depressed by post-war auster¬ 
ity, was in the mood for some 


spirit raising and Reid, w 
his gallery of modem tern 
was able to provide that upli 

The book was made into 
film in 1955 and in the sac 
year Reid published a sequ 
The Latter Days, whi 
covered the period after 1 
had escaped. Other till 
among his subsequent outpi 
of books included Wingi 
Diplomat (1962) and M 
Favourite Escape Storu 
(1975). Reid's life thereaffi 
was punctuated by revivals c 
interest in the Colditz stOQ 
He had gone into business as; 
housebuilder and from 195? 
to 1962 was a director o 
Richard Costain, but that tifi ± 
was frequently interrupted foi 
lectures and publicity events. 

Interest became particularly 
intense in 1973 when BBC 
television put on a series, 
Colditz, in which the escape 
officer. Major Pat Grant, was 
based directly on Reid. The 
series was one of the most 



popular ever shown by the 
BBC, attracting audiences of 
up to 19 million. The Colditz 
stories provided many other 
commercial spin-ofls includ¬ 
ing games, models and even a 
record. 

The renewal of interest in 
Colditz during the 1970s 
brought with it attacks from 
some quarters implying that 
Reid was capitalizing on 
experiences which most of 
those who were involved 
would have preferred to 
fotgeL 

Reid rejected these criti¬ 
cisms and the suggestions that 
the Colditz story had become 
so powerful (almost part of the 
mythology of war) that it 
somehow crowded out and 
overshadowed the achieve¬ 
ments of escapers from other 
prisoner of war camps 
throughout Germany. 

He made the point that he 
had not written his first book 
until a decade after the events 
he was describing and that 
anyone who had shared his 
experiences could have done 
the same. He maintained that 
he had kept faith with his 
Colditz colleagues and that 
there had never been a word of 
direct ertirism from them. 

Reid was three times map 
tied, first, in 1943, to Jane 
CaboL There were three sons 
and two daughters of the 
marriage which was dissolved 
in 1966. He married, sec¬ 
ondly, in 1977, Mrs Mary 
Stewart Cimlifle-Lister. She 
died in 1978, and in 1982 he 
married, thirdly, Mrs 
Nicandra Hood. 


Forthcoming marriages 


Marriages 


Mr N J5. Brophy 
and MJss&A. Hudson 
Mr and Mre Jack Hudson, of 
Cosby. Leicestershire, are pie-' 
ased to announce the engage¬ 
ment of their daughter Stepha¬ 
nie Ann. to Nigel John, son of 
Mr and Mrs R.A. Brophy, of 
Biackrock, Co Dublin. 

Mr P-D-A. Crowther 
and Miss L-M. Oliver 
The engagement is announced 
between Paul, son of Mr Derek 
Crowtber, of Syon, Middlesex, 
and Mrs Valerie Crowther, of 
Kingston. Surrey, and Lynne- 
Marie, daughter of Mr and Mrs 
Peter Oliver, of Blackpool, 
Lancs. 

Mr JJVLM. Dobson 
and Miss J.V.C. Ticefaurst 
The engagement is announced 
between James, elder son of Dr 
and Mrs MLR. Dobson, of 
Ravenscroft, Waun Fawr, Ab¬ 
erystwyth, and Josephine, youn¬ 
gest daughter of Mr and Mrs 
G.B. Ticehurst, of Baiheaston, 
Bath. 

Mr G-A. Fitzmavrice 
and Mrs ME. A twill 
The marriage takes place tomor¬ 
row between Gerald Fitzmau- 
rice and Mary AtwiU. The 
dedication wfll take place at All 
Saints Church, Margaret Street, 
London, Wl. 

Mr CJLM. Foster 
and Miss AJL WhOey 
The engagement is announced 
between Charles, only son of Mr 
and Mrs RJ4.M. Foster, of 


Frieston, Lincolnshire, and 
Amanda, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs LGJL Whiley, of Malvern, 
Worcestershire. 

Mr A.WJ.G. Howard 
and Miss G.L. Tbwaites 
The engagement is announced 
between Anthony, only son of 
Mr and Mrs TAG. Howard, of 
3 Bowerdean Street, London, 
SW6, and Grania, younger 
daughter of Brigadier P.T. 
Tb waites, of The Manor House, 
Ayot St Lawrence, Hertford¬ 
shire, and the late Mrs Ellen 
Tb waites. 

The Rev JS. Juckes 
and Miss DS. Reakes-Williams 
The engagement is announced 
between Jonathan, son of Mr 
and Mrs T.S. Juckes, of Little 
Barrington, and D iana , elder 
daughter of Mr and Mrs G.K. 
Reakes-W il liams, of Shropshire, 
formerly of East Africa, and FyL 
Mr JJL Miller 
and Miss H. Pficdnini 
The engagement is announced 
between John, son of Mr and 
Mrs Richard Miller, of Cocker- 
mouth, Cumbria, and Helena, 
daughter of Mr Renzo and Mrs 
Nair Piccinini, of Sao Paulo. 
BraziL 
Mr B. Stein 
and MissG. Phillips' 

The engagement is announced 
between Brett, son of Mr and 
Mrs Roger Stein, of Johannes¬ 
burg, South Africa, and Gina- 
Lee. daughter of Mr and Mre 
Darryl Phillips, of Belgravia, 
.London. 


Memorial service 


Sr John Pritchard 
A memorial service for Sir John 
Pritchard was held yesterday at 
St James's. Piccadilly. The Rev 
Donald Reeves officiated. Sir 
George Christie. Chairman of 
Glyndeboume. gave an address 
and Mr Tom Redman read a 
prayer. 

Dame Kiri Te Kanawa sang 
“Vado. ma dove?" K 583 by 
Mozart, accompanied by Mr 
Roger Vignotes (piano). Mr 
Ryland Davies (tenor) and Mr 
Richard Van Allan (bass) sang 
the Act I duel for Nemonno and 
Dulcamara from L'eUsir d'a- 
more by Donizetti, accompa¬ 
nied by Miss Jean Maliandaine 
(piano). Miss Ida Haendel (vi¬ 
olin) played Air on the G string 
by J-S- Bach and Schubert's 
**Ave Maria", accompanied by 
Mr Andrew Davis (piano). 

Members of the London Phil¬ 
harmonic played String sextet 
from Capruxio by Richard 
Strauss and Andome from Sere¬ 
nade in C minor K 388 by 
Mozart and the brass players 


from the BBC Symphony Or¬ 
chestra Canzan Prtmi Toni 
from Sacrae Symphoniae by 
GabrieUi. Among those present 
were: 


Mr Terry Maclrmte. Mr E«c Ghayior. 

Earl of siMftabury. Namne 
Oojmto of Shrewsbury, ttw Hon Mrs 
JuUa Fane. Str Geralru Evans, Sir 
James Cotyer-FOrgusson. sir Join 
Tootey. Sir Ian Hunter (representing 
HaroM hokj and Ltty HwSSlS 
Soto. Lad» Christie. Lady Tooifv Mr 
KMU ago wtd Oame JbiSbmueF 
„ Mr Jeremy Isaacs (genera] director. 
Rwai Opera Hum), Mr David 
Marcou (chairman, the London PhU- 
iwsooie). Mr John Drummond 
toiwptter. SBC Radio SIwSimSs 
Q irtsdne HardwtcK (head of music}. 
Mr Brian BarfMd (head of planning). 
Mr Lawrte Lea (BBC SymMMny 
Groumra) and Mr John BMhell (BBC 
Philharmonic); Mr Eric Thompson 
(Rovai Pnun ar r wo i m society}, Mr 
KHtfi Jeffery (rnmnang (he F V & 
Foundation a f Hamburg). Mr BUI 
□rake (presmenL Huddersnau Choral 
Society). Mrs Celia Curwea (Rich¬ 
mond caooert Society). Mr John 
Higgins <7V Tim), Mr Max Logger! 
inr Futa/tcial ■Ttmefi. Mr Malcolm 
Smith (Boosey and Ha^kea). 

BA- and Mrs Humph™© Burton. Mr 
Jamas Lougmn. Mr and Mrs John 
Gunter. Mr Moran Cbbul w 
G wytme Howeo. mt and Mrs Martin 
laegg. Mr John Denison. Mr and Bars 
Richard Lewis. Mr John Cox. Mr and 
BAs Brian Diane. MBs vicuna 
node. Mrs Cctta Bedford. Mbs 
ramr Jackson. Mr Stuart Burrows. 
Mr Aailisny WhCwantyjanea. Mr 
MlrlmRi B rewer and w Haul Fmdtay. 


Mr SJX. Bartholomew 
and Miss D.A. Swan 
Mr Stephen Bartholomew and 
Miss Dane Swan, were married 
on Monday, May 21, at Ux¬ 
bridge Registry Office. 

Mr PJ J). Leathart 
and Miss FJL MaWaad 
The marriage took place on 
Saturday, May 19, 1990, al St 
Michael and All Angels, Easting- 
ton, between Mr Peter James 
Dunkeriey Leathart, son of Mr 
and Mrs Scotx Leathart. of 
Overmead, Lower Heyford, 
Oxon. and Miss Fiona Romaire 
Maitland, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs John S. Maitland, of The 
Grange, Stancombe, Glos. The 
Rev Noel Baker officiated. 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her father, was 
attended by Miss Katrina 
Easterling and Miss Jane Gads¬ 
den. The best man was Mr 
David Leathart. 

A reception was held at the 
home of the bride and the 
honeymoon is being spent 
abroad. 

Capt T.G. Usher 

and Mrs H. Henderson 

The marriage took place quietly 

on May 17, 1990. in Edinburgh 

between Captain Timothy 

Usher and Mrs Helen 

Henderson. 

Mr JJLZegart 
and Miss J.G Ruddle 
The marriage took place on 
Saturday, May 19, at All Sa in ts 
Church, Milford-on-Sea, Hamp¬ 
shire, of Mr T am in Zcgan and 
Miss Joanna Ruddle. After 
spending their honeymoon 
abroad, they will live in San 
Prana sco. 


Anniversaries 

BIRTHS: Edward Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, 1st Baron Lytton, novelist. 
London, 1803: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, writer, Boston, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, 1803; Jacob Burck- 
hardt, historian. Basel, 1818; 
Tom Sayers, champion bare¬ 
knuckle fighter, Brighton, 1826; 
Max Aitfcen, 1st Baron Beaver- 
brook, newspaper proprietor, 
Maple. Ontario, 1879; Igor 
Sikorsky, pioneer of the heli¬ 
copter. Kiev, 1889; Theodore 
Roethke, poet, Saginaw, Michi¬ 
gan, 1908. 

DEATHS: The Venerable Bede, 
theologian. J arrow, 735; Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, dramatist 
and poet, Madrid, 1681; Gus¬ 
tave Holst, composer, London, 
1934; Jacques Feyder, film 
director, Switzerland, 1948; 
Robert Capa, photographer, 
killed in Vietnam, 1954. 


Luncheons 

City Liaison Group 
The City Liaison Group held a 
luncheon yesterday, at the Brew¬ 
ery, ChisweQ Street, London, 
EC1. His Excellency the Japa¬ 
nese Ambassador, Mr Kazuo 
Chiba was the guest speaker and 
Mr Francis Sitwell, St James 
Public Relations, was in chair. 
The Solicitors Staff Pension 
Fond: 1930 to 1990 
The Rt Hon Nicholas Scon MP, 
Minister of State for Social 
Security and the Disabled, and 
Mr David Ward, President of 
The Law Society, were the 
guests of honour at a luncheon 
at the Savoy Hotel, London, on 
Tuesday, May 22, to celebrate 
the Diamond Jubilee of The 
Solicitors Staff Pension Fund. 
The Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee, of Management of the 
Fund, Mr Michael Meggeson, 
spoke at the luncheon together 
with the Minister and Mr Colin 
Lever, Senior Partner of Bacon 
and Woodrow, consulting 
actuaries. 

Waggett & Company 
The Rt Hon Sir Leon Brittan 
QG was Guest Speaker at a 
Luncheon for Business Leaders 
held yesterday at the House of 
Commons, hosted by Waggett & 
Company, Internationa] Man¬ 
agement Consultants and spon¬ 
sored by Mr Anthony Steen, 
MP. Mr Michael Waggett 

presided. j 

Lord Bottomley 

Lord Bottomley and Mr Tony 
Durant, MP,' were hosts yes¬ 
terday at a farewell luncheon 
given by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the UK branch of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association at the House of 
Lords in honour of the Speakers. 
Deputy Speakers and Members 

of Commonwealth Parliaments 
attending the (990 Parliament¬ 
ary visit at Westminster. 


Framework Knitters 9 
Company 


The following have been in¬ 
stalled officers of the Frame¬ 
work Knitters’ Company for the 



The Turners’ 
Company 

At their annual Ascension Day 
Ejection Court meeting, the 
Turners* Company elected B.C 
Johnston Master, M.Sunmonds 
Upper Warden and E.W. Saw¬ 
ney Renter Warden. 


Dinners 


Lord High Commissioner 
Lord Ross. Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and 

Lady Ross entertained at dinner 

last night at the Palace of 
Holyroodhouse Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, QG MP, and Lady 
Howe. Among others present 
were: 

The Lord Advocate and Lady Fraser 

of CarmyTOe. Lord and Lady EUtotL 

Sir Brian and Lady Hniton, sir James 
Black. Lady Smith. Sheriff Principal 

and Mr* Norman MacLeod. Professor 

and Mre Tom Johnston and the 

Principal Clerk to the General Assem- 

biy °r j™ Church of Scotland and Mre 

Corporation of London 
The Corporation of London 
gave a dinner at the Mansion 
House last night to mark the 
visit of the Prime Minister of 
Singapore and Mrs Lee Kuan 
Yew. The Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, accompanied by the 
Sheriffs and their ladies, re¬ 
ceived the guests. Among those 
present were; 

Mr and Mrs Wong Kan Seng. 
Brigadier-General George Yeo. Mr 
Manor* Mahidwrt. Dr Lee Vong KlaL 
Mr Moses Lee. Mr James Fu. Mrs Lae 
Yoke Kvyang. MW Wong Lin Hee. (tie 
AHdwad or or ThaBand. the Aratws- 
ww or me Ptxmpptoes. me HMh 
Commissioner for Singapore and Mre 

AHL the Ambassador of Indonesia 

mid Sin Had! Thayeb. me High 
ComtamtODer for Malaysia and Daffii 

Shirk. Pie Deputy High Conhnlsstaiw 

tor Australia, me Eari of Selkirk. QC, 

and me Countess or Selkirk, me Earl 

and Couni** of Limerick, Viscount 
Tonypandy, Lord and Lady Ouhoil 
the Master of HM's Household and 
Lady Greening. Mr Edward Heath, 
MP. Mr Julian Aznery. MP. Mr 
Mamaduke and Lady Susan Huosry, 
the Minister of Stale for Education 
and. Science and. Mr RumOoW. me 
MUdseer of State for Employment and 
Mrs Eggar. Sir Patrick wngra. 
members of both Houses of Par¬ 
liament. members of die Singapore 
Htfi Commlssfcm. representattves of 

anbaoons having commercial or 

turn! conaectlans with Sing ap ore. 

rmraefitaHvec of the CMl Service. 

Aldermen. Common CDundlmext and 

Officers of the Gonmraoon of London 

and their guests. 

Centenary Club 

Mr Christopher Jonas, Vice- 
President of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion of Chartered Surveyors, 
and Mr Idris Pearce, senior vice- 
president, were the speakers at 
the inaugural dinner of the 
Centenary Gub held last night 
at the Carlton Club. Mr Philip 
Waierfield, chairman of the 
club, presided. 

Parish Clerks’ Company 

Mr LA. Lewis, Master of the 
Parish Gerics' Company, pre- 


Concert at 
Hatfield House 

In aid of the Museum of Garden 
History, Monday, June 4, given 
by the Choir of the College of 
William and Mary to be at¬ 
tended by HE The American 
Ambassador. Tickets £35 inclu¬ 
ding supper. Gardens and 
House open. Details and tickets 
teb 07072 60228. 


sided at an election court dinner 
held yesterday at Barber Sur¬ 
geons’ Hall after an Ascension 
Day service at St Giles 
Cripplegate. Mr Eric Crowther 
and Mr Lee Brace also spoke. 
The Chartered Building 

Societies institute 
The President. Mr Charles 
Dickie, was the host last nigbt-at 
the annual dinner of The Char¬ 
tered Building Societies In¬ 
stitute. held at the London 
Hilton on Park Lane. The guests 
of honour were Sir David ! 
Napley, Senior Partner of 
Kingsley Napley, and Mr Peter 
D. Joslin QPM, BA, Chief 
Constable, Warwickshire Con- * 
stabulary. Other guests included : 
members of the Institute, their 
guests and representatives of 
other professional bodies. 


Service dinners 

HAC Active Officers 
The Active Officers of 
Honourable Artillery Comp 
dined last night at Armc 
House. Lieu Tenant-Colon el I 
Spooner, Commanding Offi 
presided. Among those pres 
were: 

General SO Richard Tram (Col 
Commandant). General sir Mj 
F^rndal^ General sir Rfcbard 
coil. Lieutenant-General Sir Cta 
^Ltoutonam^Ceneral 

HAC Saddle Club 

Sir Bernard Braine, MP, was 

guest of honour at the aim 

dinner of the Honourable Ai 
lery Company Saddle Gub h 
last night at Hyde Park I 
racks. Colonel BA. Kaye, pr 
dent presided and Mr 1 
Barker, chairman, and Capi 
J. Fero Iccy also spoke. 

. 1 (F) Sqaadron Association 
Committee 

Air Marshal Sir Kenneth H; 
presided at a dinner of the I 
Squadron Association Co 
mittee held last night at R 
Wittering to mark the squ 
ton’s contribution to the Ba 
of France. Group Cape 
P.GJJ. Mathews and W: 
Commander N.P.W. Hanot 


—n.r.n. nun 

were the guests of honour. 


Reception 

English-Speaking Union 

Mr David Hicks, Direct! 
era! or the English-Si 
Union of the Common 
was host ai a receptic 

yesterday at Dartmouth 
to mark the Intonation: 
of the union’s public si 
competition for schools. 
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Goto dtrtnc power has 

vnaiasenrvttanoweoeea 

to Bve ■ tndy nHtfous life 
through our knowledge of 
IM oh who called us to 
Mjtta Ms own Wory and 

ZMn’i : 3 


MRKU. - Oh April 2SUu to 
Nicola and MHSuw. a son. 
unman Henry. 

BMUtS-On May lam. at The 
Await HospKai. Bahrain, to 
Christopher and Chariooe 
tn fe DnUetaO. a sou. Hugo 
Alexander, a brother for 
OHw and E mtty . 

CMBMM - On May lam. ax 
The WeunmiDn Hasnttal. to 
jaeguean e (nte William) 
and Richard, a son. Rupert 
Janes, a brother for Sara. 
CRISP-On May 1 Oth 199a CO 
Peta Cafe Skingtey) and 
John, a non. Jacob Peter 
Make*, to Rosanna a brother. 

, EVANS - On May 21 *. at St 
1 Thomas' Hospital, to Susan 
(nfeLuntfegenOand Alun. a 
danguer. Sarah EUzabeth. a 
stater tor Charlotte. 
0ARMMR- On May 18th. at 
TreUske Hospital. Truro, to 
Christine Orfe Otto) and 
MKbaet, a daughter. 
Ateantim Louise Emily. 

oboBWUKr-Cta MOT 19th. to 
Cewrtna and Chrfempber. a 
dHtgMer. Daetnta. a sister 
for Veneda. 

HAUL - on May Slat. at The 
Portland HospRaL to Vicky 
and Stmon. a daughter. Lucy 
RactaaeL. 

WHiStm All IN - On May 

23nL to Amanda (nfe 
Om ma emey? and Hugh, a 
daughter, bond Canola 
Honoris. a sister fior James. 
■AVIS - On May 21 *. to 
Lesley (nfe Hokroffi and 
Brian, a daughter. Decuna 
Emily. a sister tor woman. 
Alsaander. Rebecca. Oliver. 
Toby. Bmedtr t. Damian. 
Sfedh e w and Tteoctare. 
W M BW PS • On May 23rd. 
to -. EhzabeOl (Libby nfe 
Thornton) and Martin, a son. 
Msft h ew william Thornton, 
at Queen Mary's. Sidcup. 
KEMP - On May 18th. to 
Joscptitoe Ann (nfe Branch) 
and Roger, a daughter. 
Jemtca Aboe Josephine, a 
sfejer lor Jomes and Edward. 
KMX - On May 23rd. to 
PNtomena (nee Moffan) and 
Edmund, a son. Jerome. 
HANSEN - On May 22nd. in 
■Hong Kong, to Frances (nfe 
Murray) and James Madsen, 
a son. Charles Dominic 
York*, a brouter for Plppa. 
MARSHALL • On May 22nd. 
at Princess Mary Hospital, 
Newcastle, to Carole (nfe 
Roberts) and Mike, a 
daughter. Lucy Jane, a sister 
ffe Emma. 

O'SULLIVAN - On May 22nd. 
in Bristol, to Fiona (nfe 
Matsmeroou) and Richard, a 
daughter. Virginia Oltvta 
Nobel, shier tor Hugh and 
rnmna 

SOLLY • On May 24th. to 
LueUla and Peregrine, a 
daughter. Veneda. a staler 
tor Nicholas and Thomas. 
THEOBALD - On May 14th. tn 
Nairobi, to EUmbeth (nfe 
Cone) and CamdchaeL a 
son. George Oswald. 
T HO MP S ON - On May 22nd 
199a to Jane (nfe Jakeman) 
and Christopher, a son. 
David Sebastian. 

TH8LEB - On Tuesday May 
22nd. to Sally-Ann and 
James, a son. Otlo Douglas, a 
brother tor Bertie and 
Freddie. 

WHOM - On May 20th. to 
Pamela and Roger, a 
daughter. 1 i—frwta otwr. q 
taster tor Marie Ctatre. 
HHAS • On May 23KL to 
Netta Owe Morris) and 
Richard, a daughter. 


25th 194a i n BrtabffijdSi 
to Joyce. Congram tHttoiw 
and love from Jenny. David 
tout females. 


DEATHS 




MEMORIAL 


M8MT - Charles. HWS. 
Memorial Service. 3 pm Fri¬ 
day June latatSt M a rga rers 
Church, DBchllng. Sussex. 

■BMP - A Samoa of 
Thanksgiving tor the nfe of 
Robert WUUam Trum. late 
of Kingswood School Bath, 
wffl be held at Wctaioam 
MettMdtat Church. Poole 
Road. Bomtemaiah. on Sat¬ 
urday June 23M ai 230 pm. 


TO PLACE 
YOUR BIRTH, 
MARRIAGE 
OR 

DEATH 
NOTICE 
DURING THE 
BANK 
HOLIDAY 
PLEASE RING: 
0831 145388 
OR 

0836 719577 
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win k 

■ SMkO 
iml im 


flatshare 




OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


•ITS ALL AT* 
TRAILFJNDERS 

Wortdwtte low ease mghu 
The brt-and we can prove u 
eeOuOOOtata—tance two 

CURRENT BEST BUYS 

Around n» wortd from csss 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LEGAL NOTICES 


3ES CTE 





kttOwwongnoEsr. 


PUBLIC NOTICES 


ATQL t«a LATA ASTA6mt 




-VI r .T 1 • 1 ' tS 1 S :t ftv 





ABSOLUTELY ALL 
PHANTOM, 
M]SS SAIGON 

T PC KITC 

ENGLAND V NEW 


'* rf-i r.i C |»1 


WIMBLEDON 90 
AO major sporting 
events & concerts 
Td; 071-588 9086 
AH major CCs 
accepted 


CORPORATE 
HOSPITALITY 
THE STELLA ARTOIS 

Queen's dub 
11th - 17th June 


Bar fatter itewih and 
emnoos rim Rotae Pringle 
en07KT33 6M3 




. J..TL1 




WlWi&i 


RENTALS 


THE 

AMERICAN 

AGENCY 



071-832 5620 


(071)581 5111 
197 Kmjght&ridgE, 





rrrr "mr 


via** with roots (ram £189 ftp. 
simdy Travel Ud. Tel obi 994 
4462/S226. ATCH- 1922. ATTO 


|1y ■■ajflS 



071-9250085 
or 071-930 0800 


WIMBLEDON 

90 




071 


23 Abingdon Rad, 



| JT '^si: 










umb. none (oeoco 
(five Phone ca«) far 




WANTED 


TICKETS 
FOR SALE 

When responding to 
advertisements readers 
are advised to establish 
the fece value and mil 
details of tickets before 
entering into any 
commitment. 


ABSOLUTELY ALL 
WIMBLEDON 
TICKETS 
WANTED 
(for corporal clients) 


MORNING SUITS 


EVENING TAIL SUITS 
Surplus to Hire - For Sale 
BARGAINS FROM £40 
UPMANS HIRE DEPT 
22 Charing CMS Rd 
London WC2 
NT Leicester So rube 

071-2402310 


BRITISH 
GRAND FRIX 
ROYAL ASCOT 90 

AD tackier prices toefnde 
oomptoneatonr txanttniny 


Please phone 
081 941 5317 or 
081 979 715a 


ALL TICKETS 

PHANTOM. MBS SAIGON. 
Les Mis. Aspects. Wimbledon 
boufJu&sokL 
Bowie, Prince ft Stood 
England V New Zealand 
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TUNtolA For many (toy* and 
uvrty nigiita la Nsmonma. 
Sousxe « Jertn. caB Tunisian 
Travel Barm 071-373 Mil. 


FLIGHTS 


Fumm. spto. ur. arm 
Portugal. Turkey. Car HR. 
Ftader Ltd OBI 471004T. FnHy 
mmrtrri. ATOL 164a Acs/Vtm 


SELF-CATERING 



SELF-CATEKING 

GREECE 


BtaEKCC Lovely villas to Lindas 
and PeTkos on Rhodes, at dis¬ 
counted pnw. Jenny May 
HottdtVS 071 228 (021. 


UJL HOLIDAYS 


AVAIL wow K tfidn g m o Ml Hunp- 
stend. tux wrviced mt*. OBI 
451 3094. FAX 001-439 4422- 


MAY 25 


ON THIS DAY 


It was not only the hospitals and 
supplies that came in for criticism 
during the Crimean War, but also 
thetotolunsuitabilUyoftheumfbrmt 


“SOLDIERS 
CHOKED BY 
THEIR DRESS” 

We do most sincerely twst that the 

q a mnp nicat Son of our GalupoU 
correspondent winch we pohfehed 
tax Taesday was read ana constderea 
with the attention which its state¬ 
ments deserved. At that spot toch- 

merits of the French and Engfash 
a i mia i are stationed within a shore 
distance' of each other, ana at toe 
be ginning of the present month the 
two divisions were successivel y re- 
viewed by their respective 

cmnmandezs. . 

In each case there was a short 
march, a break-up of the camp, and 


way to go halted after a march' of 
three or fbnrmBes, the son being^very 

powerful, gathered sticks, lighted 
fires as before, and regaled them¬ 
selves with coffee.” 

Now comes the contrast. A few 
days afterwards there was a similar 
inspection of the English troops. The 
Rifles, the 50th, and the 93rd, being 
the i ri*»"K«i! regiments so admired 
last year at Chobham, were required 
to break up from their c amp at 
Bolair, and march about six mites in 
the direction of Gaftpoh, the Rifles 
and the 93rd to be emharked for 
Scutari, and the 50th to go into new 

quarters at Soulari. 

Nothing could exceed the sohdity 
and compactness of the brigade. 
Their Kr.ea of formation were 
mathematically precise, the regular¬ 
ity of their step was faultless, and the 
whole mass seemed to move fay the 
strokes of some unerring machiner y. 
Btrt t-hfe display was only obtained at 

a terrible cost-As the regiments came 

close enough for observation, it was 
seen that the men were literally 
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whole machine into artwn. 

correspondent ^tiwafdhoth ^ec- 


precision, but with admirable fdac- 

baggage, and had their camp. ^ 

minutes frran the wortot com^^ 
and sufficient reftwn 


Starkey-cocks", then- stocks, coats 

and belts were sfamnwi and tigh ten ed 

over their bodies up to suffocation 
nitch, and on the top of afl came the 

ponderous knapsadt, to complete the 
..mfnnnitv of compression. 


scane: “Take one fact: m a single 
company, which left Bulgar 90 
strong, so many men fell out on the 
march to Souiari. a distance of six 
that the captain reached the 
paTP proff ground with only 20 mem 
the rest straggled in during the 
forenoon ..." It ws» the dress and 
nothing else - that abominable 
combination of streps, stocks and 
belts by which a British soldier is 
-copied and choked and brought to 
such a point of exhaustion that the 
gmallest additional exertion com¬ 
pletes the work and lays him helpless 
on the ground. 


MARKSON PIANOS 
Albany Street, NW1 
071-935 8682 
Artillery Place, SE18 
081-854 4517 
Dawes Road, SW6 
071-381 4132 


W feed jourhelp to continue 
wal aofi - for cur?, ore, 
p nwa tti oci and rehAhatm 
Our reports m ’Smoking' 
and ’Alcohol Abus’ helped 
ndions Ptease support usvnth 
a donation or legacy We 
depend entirely on dwity. 
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THE TIMES 
CLASSIFIED 

A selection <from today’s columns. 


SECURITY COMPANY 

Based to We* London 
vrtahes to sen complete 
operattoo. 


ENGBEERUie AMD 
MACtONE TOOLS 

A comp any with e xceflept 

pros pects . 


RETAIL TOY BIGNESS I ALFA ROMEO SPYDER. 

^ 1 creg.l99aRed.LHO. 

. - , 16,000 Ians. Unricr 

Prime shop In prime location I MamiCacturm Warranty 
La major Surrey town. f 


SMALL 

MANUFACTURE 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 

SuUoUetor 

mannfKtaringatianiPOO 


58 OLDSMOBILE, 

60000 miles. £11X100. 
Superb car. 


190 AUTO, 19860 

rwLE/SK. FSH. radto/CD. 
alarm. 6 month s 
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.pages 34 to 36 
ages 36 and 37 


la some fdl tte"* yesterday the Concise Crossword was wrongly 
nmabered 2186 •***»a of 2185 and the income! solution was given for 
the previous day’s puzzle. We are therefore repeating the solution to 
Wednesday’s puzzle. We apologise for any inconveniesoe. 

CONCISE CROSSWORD NO 2186 


stored A dteB M tamos. Wtv 
with Mttaie gotten, etatoata 


flatshare 


AUk TICKETS Wimbledon bought 
AMid.PnanUn>.&lgaB.«rot 
A mcttl AD 9tad Ota events. P OCKLAM P B Kff. IDShjavimd 
Tee 071-207 8824/E. 071-497 Me + GOB. Sflfigw. 4071) 307 
«i£m071^»<WSO I 7030*3229(90/476456300 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


MOVHVnMC Dtac. U.TA 

<07633 21700. AST A- 84966. 


OreektaUU TVI LU. 071-734 
2662ABTA 32980 ATOL 1436 


BAR8JUN RN FIMlts ta/«. Am- 
taenum £7B. Germany (ran 
£66. Hang Koaq £479. Sydney 
£699. OUni tours. TtalOnnadr 
holidays. Gtobcpost 071 687 
0303. ABTA 90721. LATA 


CHEAP FBtaits wormdde. 
HaynanceiTvL 071-9301366. 



How near 

0 we are to 
the core... 
...depends on you,- 


ACROSS 
1 Account (6) 

4 Stuck up (6) 

9 

dramaiisi/writer (7) 

10 Join together (5) 

11 Bludgeon (4) 

12 Covered in gore (8) 

14 Role exptnsioinst (6-7) 
17 Broth stew (8) 

19 Supplication (4) 

21 QntdocU» , ssack(5) 

22 Descriptive name (7) 

23 Get away (6) 

24.Rim to earth (6) 

DOWN 

1 Process and re-trse (7) 

2 Puts away (5,2) 

3 Lunch (4) 

5 Anxiety disorder (8) 

6 Russian pancakes (5) 

7 Harvest(S) 

8 Sold out (5,6) 

13 Dismantled (6^E) 

15 “Flipped mammal (7) 
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Dismantled (62) 16 Nadear energy file (7) 18 Spirit dispenser (5) 

"Flipper Btanmul (7) 17 Furmaram(5) » Mrtnc thousand (4) 

SOLUTIONS TO NO 2185 

ACROSS: 8Textile 9Chair lOfQm 11 Potential 12Deter 14Abridge 
17 Flyleaf 19 Vddi 22 Scavenger 24 Saw SOttop 26 Rancour 
DOWN: f Staked 2Exanpl 3 Dispose 4 Central figure 5 Scan 6 Varied 
7 Grilse 13 EO 15 Reverent 16 God 17 Fusion lSYcariy 20 Lesion 
21 Thwart 23 Espy 

SOLUTION TO NO 2! 84 (Wednesday's concise crossword) 

ACROSS: 1 Byte 3Afire 8Orotund lOTondo 12 Drag 12Flat 13Nab 
15Io the distance 17 Vet 29 Neat 2® Said 23 Kirov 2$ Aquavit 25 Messy 
26 Thus 

DOWN: 1 Buoyant 2Taut 4Fitsme SRimin 6Pond 7Hobble 9Dalai 
Lama 14 Ben Nevis 15 Invoke 16 Natives l8Tetse 21 Duty 22 Push 
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Is the Conservation farmer - whose methods are neither intensive nor organic — the farmer of the future? Brian Jam es repor ts 


Down on 
the happy 








% 


farm 


T he rift between 
countrymen and city 
dwellers has never 
been wider. “What do 
these townies think?" snarfed 
a farmer. “That we keep food 
on their tables with two pet 
cows, called Daisy and Butter¬ 
cup?” Meanwhile, super¬ 
market hordes, peering with 
deep suspicion at meat on the 
cold shelves, speak darkly 
about how farms have become 
bovine dungeons where cap¬ 
tive cows are force-fed minced 
up bits of fellow creatures. 

The fears 2 nd phobias that 
have arisen around bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy 
(BSE or “mad cow disease”) 
do not make for balanced 
discussion, it is a relief, there¬ 
fore, to talk to Jonathan 
Blackburn and learn (hat ifnot 
all cows are mad, then nor are 
all farmers. 

The obvious sanity around 
his meadows at Coombe 
Court Farm even excluded the 


feel smug about the fact that 
not one beast among their 
herds has gone down with 
BSE, at present being di¬ 
agnosed in 600 more animals 
a month with 14,000 already 
slaughtered. Nor are they likely 
to be hit if the spread of the 
epidemic is traced back to the 
feeding of cattle with meat from 
sheep infected with scrapie. 

“I do not say that none of 
my cows will get BSE,” Mr 
Blackburn says carefully, “but 
if the cause is proved to be 
sbeep meat, then they can 
never be affected.” Part of the 
well-policed Guild regulation 
is a prohibition on feeding 
animal protein to animate 
This is in addition to bans on 
drugs, except as medication in 
the case of illness, on other 
than biodegrabfe pesticides 
and other than mineral 
fertilizers, and on the keeping 
of animals in unnatural con¬ 
ditions. 

(There is need here to watch 


other endemic disorders of for the symptoms of another 
past weeks: MSS (Mad Sci- current malady: MRC, Mad 


enlists’ Solutions), typified by 
the suggestion that in order to 
fight a disease of still-un¬ 
known origin and pathogene¬ 
sis half of Britain's 15 million 
cattle should now be slaugh¬ 
tered. and MMS (Mad Min¬ 
isterial Stunts), exemplified by 
the sight of the Agriculture 
Minister force-feeding ham¬ 
burger to his own young. 

Mr Blackburn holds 200 
cattle, 400 sheep and uncount¬ 
able hens and pigs on 300 
acres of a meandering valley 
where Morten Hampstead vil¬ 
lage gives way to Dartmoor. 
“Bovine dungeons? Not here. 
Because 1 know a better way. 
And 1 am only one among 
many.” 

He is one of 400 farmers 


Rush to Conclusions. Most of 
the Guild cattle are bred for 
beef It is in the longer-living 
dairy cattle that most, but by 
no means all, the long-in¬ 
cubating BSE has been de¬ 
tected. Yet this circumstance 
remains as another item in a 
growing body of evidence 
against the past feeding of 
cattle with dead sheep.) 

Mr Blackburn explains how 
he became involved in the 
movement. It began with 
chickens. People would ask if 
they could have hens and eggs 
that “tasted like they used to”. 
Then, on a visit to California 
he saw people queueing for 
“raw milk, that is what they 
call unpasteurized milk. 1 
realized people were getting 
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Reviving Hie pastoral symphony: Jonathan Blackburn and friends. “The fact is, I knew how much animat feed cost. I knew how far a bag would go. But made from what?” 


enrolled in (he Guild of increasingly concerned about 
Conservation Food Produc- what went into things we ate. 
ers. all trying fairly hard not to “I also realized how little I 


knew. The fact is, I didn’t 
know what animal feed was. I 
knew bow much it cost I 
knew how far a bag would go. 
But made from what? 1 starred 
to ask the old boys about the 
place... what did they use to 
feed the stock 50 years ago... 
how could we get back to dean 
rations?” 

In 1986 Mr Blackburn, 
realizing low-intensity fann¬ 
ing could not compete with 
the rural “factories” opened 
his own village butcher’s shop 
to sell his meat People drove 
from miles around to buy. 
Another batcher’s shop in 
another town, and a mail¬ 
order business spread de¬ 
mand. “Other farmers came 


to offer me meat They told 
me they also, often without 
quite knowing why, felt that 
what they were doing—screw¬ 
ing too much out of the land 
with fertilizers and chemicals 
— was just not doing it right” 

He looked at organic farm¬ 
ing. That did not appeal. 
“This is the 20th century. If it 
was not for some chemicals, 
some antibiotics, some of us 
would not be here. We give 
medicine to sick children, why 
not sick animals? But depen¬ 
dence on chemicals, drug¬ 
taking, is something else.” 

Coupled with this was an 
economic case. Farming 
neighbours thought he was 
mad, with his low stocking 


rates ( animate per acre), his 
free-roam grazing and determ¬ 
ination to use field rotation 
instead of sprays to keep 
weeds down. “They would tell 
me they could get a lamb 
ready for market in eight 
weeks. I was raking 14 to 20 
weeks. They forgot the £180 
per tonne for feed, the chemi¬ 
cals. My input bill was non¬ 
existent, so my sheep cost not 
a penny more.” 

Cattle are a little more 
complicated. “Intensive farm¬ 
ers need 10 months to a year 
to bring a 550 kilo calf to 
market. It will have been fed 
on straw and meal protein — 
say one-and-a-baif tonnes at 
£200 per tonne — plus growth- 
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Keeping every body looking 
and feeling great comes 
naturally to Holland & Barrett. 

In fact you’ll find we have 
over2000healthy ideas in store 
to help you do just that. 

And with over200stores 
nationwide we 're rigfix where 
every body needs us. 
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EVERY BODY 
CAN 
KEEP IN 
SHAPE 
AT H&B. 
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Holland SC Barren offeryou your 
money back ifefter taking Regina Rayed 
Jelly for 90 days you are not satisfied. 
Simply return proof of purchase to HSCB 
for your refund. OQ 99 

90 capsules . 2/. 


Natracabn 

A traditional herbal remedy for the 
stress and strain of everyday 
bfe. Standard pack . 


Lanes Fort-E-Vite Plus 200 iu. 
Natural Source Vitamin E Capsules. 
130 for the price of 120. c t 

10 free capsules .£«J. 


Shen Garlic 

Made firm the finest Chinese organic 
garlic, odour controlled 
and tasteless. A g 

Special Twin Pack - only Err. 


Vessen Organic Oat Cakes 
Baked only with organically grown 
oats. Sugar and wheat free. r- 

Standard pack ... 


Efamol500mg 

Evening Primrose Oil Capsules 
The foremost authority on Evening 
Primrose OiL Marty women like to take 
Efamdon the days leading up to their 
period. 200for the normal If} 69 

price of 180 .£li/- 
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promoting elements and 
chemicals to make its stomach 
work more efficiently. The 
calves are never outdoors, and 
their buildings are vastly 
expensive. 

“My suckling herds stay out 
all year. The woods give them 
winter shelter, the only 
supplement is hay. They will 
lake two years to finish, and 
bring only about the same 
£600 at Exeter market So my 
costs must be that bit more. 

“But the main difference is I 
know what has gone into my 
cattle. The other man cannoL 
Bagged animal feed can 
change day to day. a man sits 
behind a computer at the big 
feed companies, puts in the 
today price for various oils, 
different cereals and all 
sources of protein: the ma¬ 
chine does the sums and tells 
him what is today's most 
profitable mixture that meets 
the specification.” 

Mr Blackburn dismisses as 
whimsy' the townies' notion 
that BSE is a visitation. 
Mother Nature's revenge for 
man's grisly act in making 
ruminants eat others, and that 
farmers, shamefaced, wili turn 
back from this murky fane. “It 
has to be about efficiency in 
the end. Edinburgh University 
estimated that organic meth¬ 
ods put up production costs by 
25 per cent and added be¬ 
tween 5 and 10 per cent to 
conservation farming prices. 
Unit costs will not come 
below that even with greater 
volume, because, whether you 
have 10 cows or 100, nature 
still takes the same time to 
ready them for market. We 
could turn around the entire 
industry, take every fanner 
along the way we few have 
been going, in about three 


years. Easily. But first we 
would have to convince farm¬ 
ers that this is not just a food 
fad, a fashion. The consumer 
will have to deride.” 

Some consumers are decid¬ 
ing already, worried dry¬ 
mouthed by evidence that a 
250-year-old sheep disease, 
having leapt one species bar¬ 
rier into cattle, has now 
extended its reach into cats, 
mice, antelope and mink and 
could have the human in its 
sights. 

Two weeks ago the Asda 
chain of supermarkets (Brit¬ 
ain's third largest) began 
stocking Conservation Grade 
beet a decision made a year 
ago. after Mr Blackburn met 
Tom GiDon. an Asda exec¬ 
utive, at a London food show. 
Sales interest is such at the six 
experimental stores that four 
more will join the trial within 
the month. 

I walked with MrGilion on 
his firet visit to Coombe 
Court. A countryman 
who began as a butcher’s 
lad and is now his company’s 
controller for meat, he was full 
of admiration for the sheen on 
the cows and calves around us. 
“Why I am so interested in the 
Guild is that in 19791 started 
a livestock scheme with a 
group of farmers in Scotland. 
In exchange for a guaranteed 
market we were able to lay 
down conditions about the 
rearing of the cattle, the feed 
and so on. They, too, have 
been forbidden animal feed, 
and have missed BSE. There 
are more than 150 farmers in 
that scheme and they now 
supply a fifth of our beef. I am 
going up there next week: I 
think that it would not take 
much, a few rules about 


medicines and so on, to make 
them into Guild standard. 
This whole thing is exciting, 
and yes, I think it is a trend.” 

Mr Blackburn declines to 
criticize fellow fanners. “Since 
the war they have done only 
what was demanded of them; 
produce more, turn it out 
more quickly, more cheaply. 
Like me, most farmers had no 
idea what went into the feeds. 
They supposed experts would 
have judged them safe, and 
nothing was bad if it did the 
job more cheaply.” 

What about artificial 
growth hormones (banned 
since 1988)? “I have nothing 
to say about hormones what¬ 
soever.” Which is what most 
athletes used to say when 
asked about rivals' use of 
steroids. But the number of 
random hormone-tests con¬ 
ducted by Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture vets suggests (hat cows 
don't have to jump over the 
moon today to be under as 
much suspicion as Olympic 
hurdlers. 

Mr Blackburn is less forgiv¬ 
ing about John Gummer. the 
Agriculture Minister, and his 
advisers. He shares super¬ 
market shoppers' disbelief 
that sheep offal should still be 
given to pigs and poultry, and 
offal from the calves of dis¬ 
eased cows still given to 
humans, while no one knows 
if BSE can be passed on. 

“To think as we do does not 
involve malting farm animals 
into pets,” Mr Blackburn says. 
“I don’t have cows called 
Daisy or Buttercup. But I do 
know them well enough to see 
when they are out of sorts. I do 
know which calf comes from 
which cow. And I know what 
has gone inside every one of 
them.” 


Driving Miss Daisy to 
a safe and useful end 


DAISY is eight months old 
and a beautiful blonde and, 
although her behaviour ap¬ 
peared markedly odd the 
other day, as far as anyone can 
tell she is normal. 

Daisy is a Chart) Hais-cross 
who was bought as a 10-day- 
old calf last October. I have 
kept the usual menagerie of 
household pets before, but 
never a cow. Strictly speaking, 
of course, l don't keep Daisy 
either; she boards at a nearby 
farm. 2 pay for her food and 
veterinary bills, and try to 
look in at important 
moments. 

Eventually, rather than sell¬ 
ing her for fattening as beef in 
a year or so, I want to put her 
to the bull and let her calve. I 
don’t want her milk yield to be 
artificially boosted, and I want 
her to graze on rich summer 
grass and feed in winter on 
farm silage or hay. The aim is 
merely to observe a domestic 
farm animal experiencing a 
full, natural life cyde. 

When Daisy was let out to 
grass for the first time with the 
other cows, she charged 


Why an animal 
lover visited an 
abattoir and 
started eating 
meat again 

be harbouring. The question 
presented itself: if it came to 
the worst, and Daisy were 
undetectably diseased, how 
safe for the consumer are 
slaughtering methods? 

Gaining admission to a 
slaughterhouse in these trou¬ 
bled times is not easy. The 
owner of one of the 10 percent 
of British abattoirs operating 
to EC standards (mandatory 
by 1992) is also a farmer and 
retail butcher. He stresses that 
other abattoirs also have high 
standards, and says he would 
dearly love to go public and 
condemn inaccurate claims 
about slaughterhouse meth¬ 
ods which have heightened 
BSE fears. 

He was particularly an- 
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around and kicked up her noyed by reports that brain 
heels in glee before coming to tissue from split cows' heads, 



rest, storting and wild-eyed, 
under a giant may tree. It was 
then the thought struck me. 


if infected, could splatter red 
meat carcasses. The law 
demands that brains should be 



Were these manic displays removed from bo vines and 
portents of doom? Could therefore from the food chain. 
Daisy possibly be incubating AH abattoirs are entitled to do 
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BSE, passed on in uterol 
Were Daisy to end up on the 
butcher’s slab she would prob¬ 
ably do so at around three to 
four years okL According to 
BBC2’s recent Horizon pro¬ 
gramme, infected animals 
tend not to show signs of mad 
cow disease until they are 
about five years old, and until 
then can appear perfectly nor¬ 
mal. Daisy couki theoretically 
walk up the path to the 
abattoir without anyone sus¬ 
pecting what her brain mi ght 


this, but in practice most do 
not “Ox heads go out under 
licence to specific hea&boning 
plants,” the butcher said. Car¬ 
casses are presented for split¬ 
ting minus their heads. 

An Official Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon (OVS), representing the 
local health authority, was 
present on the slaughterhouse 
floor to monitor each carcass 
within minutes or death. At 
the stmt of the day of my visit 
a consignment of Iambs 
bound for tire Continent was 


being slaughtered; pigs and 
. cattle would follow. Every¬ 
thing was incredibly clean, 
. quick, and virtually odour- 
free. Edible offal was sub¬ 
jected to intense study for 
signs of previous pneumonia, 
or parasitic infections such as 
fluke. Lymph glands were cut 
open and minutely examined. 
In the event of anything 
abnormal, every part is in¬ 
spected further; condemned 
meat is stained black and 
removed to a special, locked 
room. Only when an OVS, or 
a meat inspector, is satisfied 
about every bit of an animal is 
it stamped fit for human 
consumption. 

This may be some way from 
the centre of the current 
dilemma, but the thorough¬ 
ness in areas not of immediate 
concern was all the more 
reassuring. Yet what about the 
use of band-saws to remove 
spinal cords — another opera¬ 
tion that has led to anxiety 
about BSE contamination? 

J saw a neatly split back¬ 
bone on a beef carcass whose 
spinal cord had been pulled 
cleanly through, to be 
immediately discarded with 
other banned of&L It didn’t 
make sense to adopt a 
“chainsaw massacre” ap- ■ 
preach to valuable beef. 

As a professed animal lover 
and certainly, of late, less of a 
red meat eater, I did find 
myself alarmed — but only by 
my own apparent desensitiza- 
tion; I was sot disturbed by 
normals lying peacefully in 
P®* 4 * wfth plenty of 
fresh water, but about to die. 

.v* . hcea Dais * I don't 
* would have felt very 
much more concerned. On the 
way home, I bought porter¬ 
house steak for dinner and, in 
all conscience and confidence, 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Sandy Bisp 
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What price the 
painter Prince? 

Lithographs of watercolours by the 


Prince of Wales are on sale at £2,600 


each. Who clinched the deal? 


Style flames: from left, “Goggeons ftnssy” Mnran, in the hfg-trimmed tarirfcer* designed hy Ted Tlnfingj Anne White in hndy storking, and 7Jna Garrbum, in sralfaped dres^ 

Wimbledon, still dressing to frill 


I n an when Technicolor 
logos, fluorescent pink Lycra 
cycling shorts and flamboyant 
Minnehaha headbands domi¬ 
nate the international tennis 
courts, the sport of serving up such 
sartorial high-lobs as frilly knickers 
ora seqnined slip dress in any major 
championship might seem dis¬ 
tinctly tame. The last volley of 
disapproval between player and 
referee at the All England Lawn 
Tennis Chib at Wimbledon on the 
subject of dress was as long ago as 
1985, when the body-moulding 
catsuit worn by American tennis 
player Anne .White was called out 
The -official reason given? =It was - 
to be too Watent a publicity 
stunt, and her opponent Pam Shri- 
ver found it off-putting. 

Ted Tinting, the champion of 
every innovation in tennis dress, 
who died on Wednesday, did not 
approve of Miss White’s catsuit 
either. But the reasons he gave were 
typically precise. “It was Weak,” he 
aid. “What was needed was the 
ham frill, the softening touch of 
something around the bottom.” 

Forty five years after Mr Hiding 
invented bis most famous "soften¬ 
ing touch”, the length of lace he 
gathered into a frill to attaeb to the 
knickers worn by the tennis star 
"Gorgeous Gussy” Moran under a 
satin-trimmed jersey tennis dress he 
had designed for her, tennis dotbes 
have turned full circle, through the 
outrageous back to the demure. 
Both the low-slung hipster hotpants 


and spangled knickers of the 1970s, 
and the tough, efficient shorts and 
neat-collared polo shirts of the 
1980s, have been rejected in favour 
of a softer, yet equally practical, 
sporty style of graceful pleated skirt 
and sleeveless top. 

Diana Donovan, a regular partner 
of the Princess of Wales at the 
Vanderbilt Club in West London, 
says that aggressively sporty clothes 
are ont "Well-cut skirts with labels 
Kke Hlesse, FUa and Tacchini, that 
sit comfortably at the waist and 
cover the bottom even while serving 
an ace are de rigueur" die says. 
White is the rule for tournament 
play although many players practice 
in navy, pink or blue. "Chrissie 
Evert seems to get the look right,” 
Mrs Donovan says. “Pretty and 
efficient” 

Exhibitionism In dress does not 
seem to work in opposite ratio to 
talent One of the noisiest dressers 
on court today is the American 
player, Zina Garrison, who, wearing 
scalloped frills and vibrant colours 
(toned down for Wimbledon) was 
powerful enough to slam her way 
into fifth place in international 
rankings. 

We are unlikely to know how 
Andre Agassi, another flamboyant 
American player, would modify his 
customary bright fluorescent pink, 
black and white striped shirts, and 
blade denim shorts layered over 
shocking pink glossy cycling shorts, 
for the scrutiny of senior officials at 
the British Lawn Tennis Associ- 


As tennis says 
goodbye to Ted 
Tinling, Liz Smith 
looks at changing 

_ fashions _ 

on the court 

atioo. He has not played at Wimble¬ 
don since 1987. 

The dress code at Wimbledon is 
that tennis clothes must be 
"predominantly white” (two-thirds 
white to be precise). The size of 
promotional logos is governed by 
television advertising rules. Distinc¬ 
tive design motifs can be developed 
and promoted by the smart manu¬ 
facturer. When Monica Seles re¬ 
cently beat Steffi Grafj fila’s half- 
circle pattern was eminently visible 
on her tennis dress. Rules about 
shoes are determined by common 
sense: None are allowed to tear up 
the court. 

Throughout his 50 years as 
couturier to the top tennis stars, Mr 
Tinting's only considerations in 
design remained comfort and glam¬ 
our. He was inspired by Suzanne 
Lenglen (for whom he umpired in 
Nice Tennis Club when a boy in the 
1920s) playing dressed in Patou 
pleated dress, with a bandeau 
wrapped across her brow matching 
her sleeveless cardigan. “1 was at the 


impressionable age of 13ft,” he 
said. "I watched her because she 
was so goddamned good and glam¬ 
orous. Women wore starchy sports 
dotbes in those days, bat her rifle 
dresses were practically see- 
through.” Mr Tinling cut a dashing 
figure himself: almost 6ft 6in tall, 
with his sleek, son-bronzed head 
invariably sporting a diamond in 
one ear, and a bracelet or two on his 
wrists. For a life spent travelling 45 
weeks out of 52, he had his suits 
tailored (in Savile Row) in drip-dry 
fabrics. One favourite suit had been 
laser-cut and custom-made for him 
in Indianapolis. He was dyslexic 
and had little education during his 
childhood in the South of France. 
He was sent to learn fashion design 
in London In 1927. Between 1935 
and 1950 he played regularly on the 
amateur circuit and liaised between 
committee and players at Wimble¬ 
don; it was inevitable he 
would specialize in designing 
sportswear. 

Ian Barnes, of the International 
Tennis Federation, remembers how 
Ted Tinling put Rosie Casals into 
blade sequins for the American 
Virginia S lims tournaments in the 
mid 1970s, and created the sassy 
Stars and Stripes dresses with flags 
on the pockets for the Wightman 
Cup stars. "Everybody learnt from 
Ted. He masterminded all that 
brashness of the early 1970s. Re¬ 
cently he had softened the style and 
gone bade to pale colours and much 
more white.” 


Mr Tinting’s design philosophy 
followed the simple prindple that 
any woman player who does not 
want to look like a gym mistress 
should avoid tailored separates. 
“Even a ladies* double in the local 
chib is quite a macho game these 
days. It is a great mistake to match a 
thrusting style of play with an outfit 
consisting of shorts and shirts,” he 
once said. 

In his search for comfort in tennis 
dothes, he had pioneered man¬ 
made fibres and developed finishes 
as sleek inside as out One favourite 
fabric, Fanlessa, was developed by 
J.P. Stevens with cotton inside for 
comfort and a synthetic outside. 
“My stars must look good hot and 
bothered. Creases are hell,” he said 
In 1986 when the Victoria & Albert 
Museum staged an exhibition of his 
tennis creations to celebrate the 
centenary of the Wimbledon 
championships. 

One arm and shoulder of every 
tennis player is naturally more 
muscular than the other, a point 
considered by Mr Tinting in every 
creation. The cause of one of John 
McEnroe's obsessive mannerisms, 
the habit of tugging at the sleeve of 
his tennis shirt, was sympathetically 
diagnosed by Mr Tinting. It was 
simply, he said, the cut and quality 
of the doth. “I am very good on 
anatomy. I have to be to design 
clothes for action,” be used to say. 
“The movements of a good tennis 
player are as beautiful as those of an 
ice skater or ballerina.” 


I n her early days in the fine 
art business, Anna Hunter 
was rash enough to tell her 
three children that whenever 
she sold a print they could go 
to McDonald’s to celebrate. 

Her latest coup — publish¬ 
ing a series of limited-edition 
lithographs of the Prince of 
Wales’s watercolours — means 
she will have to rethink the 
offer. The first, “Wensleydale 
from Moorcock”, only goes on 
public view today at the Bath 
Contemporary Art Fair but 
the calls are already coming in 
particularly from America and 
Japan where, Ms Hunter says, 
"they seem to regard him as a 
deity”. 

The Prince never sells his 
originals, and such a replica, 
approved and initialled by 
tnm C90, and embossed with 
the Prince of Wales Feathers, 
is about as near as it is possible 
to get to owning one.' 

"There is no doubt that he is 
a very much admired and 
liked character,” Ms Hunter 
says. “So I think they will be 
bought by people who have to 
cash in their granny bonds to 
get one as well as by those who 
can easily afford it.” 

The Prince is, she believes, a 
good artist. “I showed his 
work to Card Weight who 
taught people such as 
Hockney, and who is the 
father of a whole generation of 
British artists, and he said that 
the Prince is very talented. He 
thinks his work shows fresh¬ 
ness, a very good sense of 
composition and a wonderful 
use of colour and texture ” 

At £2,600 each, plus VAT, 
the 295 prints in this edition 
are, she admits, rather pricey. 
"It’s almost impossible to 
price something like this, but 
we did seek the advice of the 
major auction houses.” 

Ms Hunter, aged 37, and her 
business partner, Guy 
Thompson, will make some 
money from the sales, but 
most of the price — the artist's 
royalties — will go to the 
Prince's Charities Trust It 
was this proposal which Ms 
Hunter outlined to the Prince 
when she wrote to him “on 
some very dassy nolepaper 
and in my best handwriting. 
The nuns at my convent 
school always said it would 
payoff” 

She also offered the services 
of the lithographer, Stanley 
Jones, who worked with 
Henry Moore and Barbara 
Hepworth. The Prince’s agree¬ 
ment led to a series of meet¬ 
ings. including a trip to 
Urbino, in Italy, where his 


watercolours are on show. 

“I can’t say I felt terribly 
nervous or over-awed, even at 
the beginning. I think it was 
because one of my artists was 
so crusty and difficult that I 
used to quake in my shoes 
whenever 1 went to see him. I 
thought 'Prince Charies can't 
be as difficult as that'. And. of 
course, he was charming and 
enthusiastic and very in¬ 
terested in ihe whole project” 

It was an achievement for 
someone who started in fine 
art only two years ago. At that 
time, Ms Hunter was compil¬ 
ing a celebrity cookbook for 
the NSPCC and had per¬ 
suaded more *han 100 famous 
people to give her their 
favourite recipes. In her 
search for illustrators she met 
Rusktn Spear. 

“When 1 went to his home I 
asked how much bis oils were 
and he said between £5,000 
and £20,000.1 thought ’I have 
loads of friends who would 
love to have one of your 
pictures on their walls but who 
have other things to pay for 1 . ( 
thought I had seen a gap in the 
market” 

She was also in the middle 
of a divorce and desperate for 
work she could do from borne. 
Though she had been an 
economics teacher she was 
determined not to go back to 
the classroom. Instead, she 
organized a set of prints of 
Spear’s work which pleased 
him and led to introductions 
to fellow Royal Academicians. 

She took a quick business 
course at Cranfield School of 
Management, got a £40-a- 
week Manpower Services 
Commission grant, and 
turned her five-bedroom Vic¬ 
torian house and conservatory 
in Els tree into a sort of lived- 
in gallery. Even today there 
are still piles of prints "filed” 
behind the grand piano. Her 
children James, aged 12, 
Laura, aged 10, and Sebastian, 
aged seven, remain interested 
in and involved in her 
business. 

In some ways, she thinks, 
the persona] difficulties that 
surrounded the business’s 
beginnings may have contrib¬ 
uted to its success. “It came 
out of the most troubled time 
of my life and it was some¬ 
thing for me to focus on at the 
time and also a goal for the 
future. It was very therapeutic. 
And I was, perhaps, able to 
deaf with the frailties of artists 
better than if I had been 
someone for whom everything 
had always gone well.” 

Liz Gill 



Picture of success: Anna Hunter with a princely lithograph 



Jonathan Meades, restaurant 
writer of the year, ponders the 
difference between expensive 
bar gains and cheap rip-offs 
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Excess baggage 
in the cabin 

Obese air passengers are providing new 
cause for complaint by fellow travellers 
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S ir Richard Burton, the 
explorer, said that 
“travellers, like poets, 
are mostly an angry race”. 
Travellers who go by aircraft 
are becoming a very angry 
race indeed. Air traffic 
controllers' disputes are 
becoming as much a part of a 
Bank Holiday as traffic jams. 

Complaints about delays, 
ticket problems, schedules, 
baggage, in-flight service and 
safety that land on the 
doormats of individual air¬ 
lines, the Civil Aviation 
Authority (CAA) and the Air 
•Transport Users Committee 
(AUC) are all soaring. In 
their 1989 report, the AUCs 
only cause for optimism was 
a slowdown in the rate of 
complaints about baggage 

foinriTing - 

Whether it stems from 
frustration at delays (which 
seem increasingly in¬ 
evitable), or fear of flying, or 
over-generous tippling in the 
departure lounge, there is 
something about flying 
which fills rational people 
with malice. Prejudices ac¬ 
tivate the instant the wheels 
leave the ground. Within 
minutes even the sweetest 
liberal will dream of launch¬ 
ing a petition to have that 
screaming baby caged in a 
sound-proof box in the hold, 
or of amputating, without 
anaesthetic, the legs of the 
abnormally tall and bony 
basketball player in the seat 
behind. 

Now the Americans have 
uncovered another cause for 
complaint obese passengers. 
Air Delta recently received a 
complaint from a passenger 
“forced" to sit out the flight 
on a folding seat because of 
the bulk of his neighbour. 


In America steps can be 
taken to regulate the larger 
members of that already 
large nation. Ashington- 
Pickett Airlines & Travel 
Reports, an American con¬ 
sumer newsletter, notes that 
airlines can technically bar 
obese travellers for being a 
safety hazard. The CAA, the 
regulatory body for UK- 
registered aircraft, did not 
know of any airline that 
employed such a policy in 
Britain. “It is a commercial 
decision whether or not to 
seat a large person on two 
seats or one,” said Bruce 
Haiies-Dutton, the CAA 
press officer. 

Before 1948 airlines were 
required to weigh all pas¬ 
sengers to calculate how 
much fuel could be carried 
(today this still occurs on 
inter-island flights, such as 
Logan Air's trip to Kirkwall 
in the Orkneys). Now air¬ 
lines use assumed weights 
(those established by the 
CAA in 1982 are 80.8kg for 
men and 63.9kg for women) 
which are high both for 
safety's sake, and to cater for 
flights to the annual conven¬ 
tion of the World Jelly Do¬ 
nut Eating Society. 

Squashed passengers do 
not always feel the pinch 
because of their neighbours. 
The AUCs report on stan¬ 
dards for last year said that 
“by far the largest increase in 
relative terms in complaints 
were directed at poor cabin 
service, and the discomfort 
Of high density seating in 
smaller aircraft”; now the 
CAA is introducing recom¬ 
mendations concerning 
wider aisles. 

Nicola Murphy 
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FINE ART 


Trumpeting our 
unsung masters 

A minor master can be a major discovery, John Russell Taylor 


argues, after seeing exhibitions in Brighton and in London 


T he very words strike a 
chill: “This minor mas¬ 
ter, for so he must be 
reckoned ..In this 
case they figure prom¬ 
inently in the curator’s introduc¬ 
tion to the show of Qangbton 
PeUew’s work at Hove Museum 
and Art Gallery (19 New Church 
Road, 0273 779410) until June 3. 
So snobbish are we that we must 
immediately wonder why anyone 
should bother to give an artist, 
who lived from 1890 to 1966, and 
is now almost completely forgot¬ 
ten. sucb a substantial showing in 
the first place - let alone then 
taking the show to London (in a 
much reduced form) and King's 
Lynn. 

This sort of snobbery is likely to 
be joined by a certain hypocrisy. 
What we seem to require, to 
quieten our doubts, is for someone 
else to say that the artist is an 


undiscovered genius: nothing but 
major figures will do, even if we 
reserve the right to argue sucb 
claims once made. But Timothy 
Wilcox is perfectly right: Pellew is 
a minor master, though a master 
nonetheless, and that does not 
diminish the pleasure and sense of 
discovery many will take in 
encountering his art. 

The show is by far the most 
interesting thing, on the visual 
side, about this year’s Brighton 
Festival, given that Landscapes 
from a High Latitude, the show of 
Icelandic art already seen in 
London, has unfortunately to be 
split between two venues, thereby 
losing a lot of its coherence. 

Pellew touches on a number of 
interesting and unexpected as¬ 
pects of English art between the 
wars — unexpected, at least, in 
combination. He became a great 
friend of Paul Nash at the Slade, 



“Derelict Days' 1 , by Patrick Hayman, at Camden Arts Centre 


and then of John Nash; there is 
certainly something of Paul 
Nash's mystic aura around a 
number of his English rural 
scenes. But while Nash laid him¬ 
self open to the effects of inter¬ 
national modernism, Pellew 
continued to plough an unmistak¬ 
ably English furrow. The most 
pronouncedly foreign influence he 
underwent was from the Floren¬ 
tine Quattrocento, which burst on 
him during his first visit to Italy in 
1912. As a result of this we find, 
alongside the Palmerish and the 
eariy-Spcncerish work, some re¬ 
ligious subjects which look a lot 
more like Cayley Robinson and 
such recently rediscovered Bir¬ 
mingham artists as Joseph Sou¬ 
thall and Arthur Gaskin. 

As the Twenties progressed, be 
brought these disparate elements 
together in a dearly personal style. 
He also took up wood-engraving, 
and it is as a wood-engraver that 
be has, up to now, been remem¬ 
bered. But his paintings though 
neglected, are for from negligible. 
“The Train” (1920), which be¬ 
longs to Hove, is one of the most 
popular pictures in the collection. 
One can see why:, its very English 
blend of strangeness and cosiness, 
as of an illustration for Masefield's 
The Box of Delights, immediately 
touches a chord in the folk- 
memory, one which is sounded 
over and over again in his prints of 
starry nights and transfiguring 
sunsets and dawns. 77161% is a 
touch of Traherne's ecstasy before 
nature hoe, but there is also 
discipline in tbe vision. 

Patrick Hayman comes into the 
same “small master” category, but 
he is, nevertheless, the subject of a 
substantial South Bank touring 
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Something of a mystic aura: one of Claaghton Pellew’s English rural scores from the exhibition bow at Hove 

gins at the Camden tor , from 1958 to 1963, in his own mythology. The same images con- a sense akin to that we rroeive ina 

(Arkwright Road, work he often assumes the child- stantly, mysteriously recur. There lot of David Jones’s work, of tire 

I, 081-435 2643) like draughtsmanship of the prim- is the bearded, rabbinical figure on present lying easily on top of a 


show which begins at the Camden 
Arts Centre (Arkwright Road, 
London NW3, 081-435 2643) 
until June 17 — after which it goes 
to Exeter, Bath, Wakefield and 
Worthing. 

Hayman died in 1988, and this 
memorial show is the first large 
retrospective he has had in this 
country, though there was a 
similar show in Canada in 1985. 

Hayman is a minor master, if he 
is accounted a master at all. But he 
also has the makings of a cult 
painter, wending his own way to 
the point of total eccentricity. 
Though be was highly sophis¬ 
ticated in the ways of modern art, 
and edited the distinguished 
magazine, The Painter and Sculp¬ 


tor, from 1958 to 1963. in his own 
work be often assumes the child¬ 
like draughtsmanship of the prim¬ 
itive. This is, of course, hardly 
unprecedented in the annals of 
modem art, where the concept of. 
“art brut” has been strongly 
influential. Bui Hayman's pe¬ 
culiarity in this context is that he 
seems totally devoid of that 
irritating false-naivety which viti¬ 
ates so much 20th-century neo¬ 
primitivism. If he thinks, and then 
draws lines around his thoughts, 
that is because he has really 
managed to maintain a certain 
innocence (not to be confused 
with ignorance) in a world of 
grubby experience. 

He also has his own private 


the seashore, frequently involved 
in what seem to be wedding 
ceremonies. There are the little 
boats on the sea, reminiscent of 
the works of that genuine Cornish 
primitive, Alfred Wallis. There are 
crucifixions, generally placed in an 
uncompromisingly modem con¬ 
text, juxtaposed with cars and 
aeroplanes. There are planes (rick¬ 
ety, old-fashioned propeller jobs) 
combined with, in one memorably 
bizarre instance, a self-portrait 
where the propeller ought to be. 
And along with all this there are 
wolves and other wild animals 
roaming the landscape, giving one 


many-layered past 
It would be difficult to claim, 
even for David Jones, a major 
importance, as has been done for 
another private mythologist and 
mystic, Cecil Collins, whom 
Hayman sometimes faintly resem¬ 
bles. 

So I do not think it incum¬ 
bent upon me to trumpet Hayman 
as a towering figure of the century, 
just in order to get him some 
attention. Minor he may be, but is 
it not about time we were able, 
without embarrassment, to ap¬ 
plaud the min or masters? 

John Russell Taylor 


CRITICS* CHOICE: ART EXHIBITIONS AND AUCTIONS 


TELEVISION 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


BAWDY BAIRNS: Keith McIntyre's 
paintings tor Jock ramson's Bairns, a 
play commissioned for Glasgow's 
Cultural Year, have the expected new 
Glasgow grotesquerie; more powerful 
than likeable. 

Raab Gallery. 6 Vauxhali Bridge Road. 
London, SW1 (071-828 2588). Mon-Fri. 
l0.3Qam-7pm, Sat, 11am-6pm (dosed 
May 28), until June 9. 

BRITISH CLASSIC: Matthew Smith's 
dazzlers are more honoured than 
looked at these days. A strong 
selection of 30 paintings. 

Crane Kalman, 178 Brampton Road, 
London SW3 (071-584 7586). MorvFri, 
J0am-6pro, Sat, IQam^pro, until 
July 81. 

EXTRAVAGANZA: Leslie Hurry 
achieved most fame Tor his surrealistic 
designs for ballet and drama in the 
1940s. These are what still chiefly 
impress in a timely tribute. 

Festival Han, London, SE1 (071-928 
8800). Daily, IOam-10pm, until June 10. 

RITUALS: N.H. (Tony) Stubbing is now 
69, achieved fame in the 1950s end has 
continued painting his own way ever 
since. Much play with hand-prints, 
England & Co. 14 Needham Road, 
London W11 (071-321 0417). Tues-Sat, 

1 iam€pm, until June 1. 

DISCIPLE: Philip Moysey was 
Kokoschka's first English pupil, and the 
influence shows right up to the present 
Confident end colourful; you can see 


why Kokoschka admired him. 

Bourne Gaftery. 31-83 Lesboume 
Road, Rergate, Surrey (0737 241614). 
Mon-Fri, 10am-5.30 pm. Wed, 10am-1pm 
(closed May 28). until June 9. 

TRAILBLAZERS Either you find 
Graham Ibbeson's caricatural 
sculptures insufferably vulgar, or you 
warm to them as to Donald McGill. 
Yorkshire Sculpture Park. Bratton 
Hail, Wakefield (0924 830302). Daily, 
10am-6pm. until September 7. 

LONDON GREEN: Even if you are not 
particularly interested m gardens, there 
is plenty of art in the London 's Pride 
show to justify a visit Tissot and other 
Victorians specially recommended. 
Museum of London, 150 London Wafl, 
London EC2 (071 -600 3699). Tues-Sat, 
10am-6pm, Sun, 2-6pm (open May 28), 
until August 12. 

DELICATE BALANCE Hard to see 
how Jennifer Lee's subtly off-centre 
pots stand up straight, but (hey do. 
Colours and textures exquisite. 

Galerie Besson, 15 Royal Arcade, 28 
Old Bond Street, London W1 (071-491 
1706). Tues-Fri, I0am-5.30pm. Sal, 
10am-123Qpm, until June 1. 

MODERN MASTERS: As grand a 
collection of works by the modern 
classics, from Bonnard to Sattriue, as 
you could wish to see. 

Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington 
House. RocatMy. London W1 (071-439 
7438). Daily. lOemNGpm, until July 15. 

John Russell Taylor 


AUCTIONS, SALES 

A MILLION PLUS: A famous coflection 
of English ceramics is poised to enter 
the saleroom record books. The Rous 
Lench holding concentrates on gems 
from the great names. 

Christie's. King Street. St James's 
(071-8399060). Viewing (some lots): 
Tubs, 9am-4pm. Sale: Tues, 10am and 
230pm, Wed, 10.30am and 230pm. 

WINE: Red burgundy "En Primeur” 
from the superb 1988 vintage straight 
from France. Four producers, who ail 
follow the organic approach, offer their 
stock together with wine from other 
private sellers. 

Sotheby's, 34/35 New Bond Street, 
London W1 (071-493 8080). Sale: Wed, 
1030am and 230pm. 

ART POTS: A Martinware bird, 
Moorcraft bowls and vases. Royal 
Doulton and a large range of character 
jugs among these art ceramics. 
Bonhams, Montpelier Street, 
Knightsbndge. London SW7 (071-584 
9161/ Sale: today, 11am and 2pm. 

PAYNTER’S PRIZE: Cricfcel ball which 
Eddie Paynter hit out of Brisbane 
cricket ground to score six runs that 
won both match and Ashes against 
Australia m 1933. Also included in this 
sporting sale is Lord Mountbatten's 
library of polo books (£10,000-215,000). 
Christie's South Kensington, 85 OW 
Brampton Road. London SW7 (071-581 
7611). Viewing: Tues and Wed, 9am- 
5pm. Sale: June 1,10.30am. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN: Furniture for 
the weekend cottage. Windsor 
armchairs, dining tables and 
sideboards. Rosewood bookcase and, 
say auctioneers. 20 lots of good 
curtains. Stone garden ornaments for 
outside. 

Taylor and Fletcher, High Street, 
Bouton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire 
(0451-20913). Sale; tomorrow, 10am. 

CHINESE: Local deceased estates 
have yielded their treasures including 
Cftnese hardwood furniture and glass, 
and a selection of Nankin porcelain in 
this general sale which also has a turn- 
oMhe-century three-wheel miflcman's 
barrow (£300). 

Bigwood, The Old School. Ttddmgton, 
Stratford-upon-Avon (0789 69415). Sale: 
today, 11am. 

RAILWAY MANIA: Royal memorabilia 
and old railway items from Wotierton 
Station Museum at Sandringham, North 
Norfolk. 

Geoffrey Coffns, 17 Blackfriars Street, 
Kings Lynn (0553 774135). Viewing: 
today. IOam-630pm and tomorrow, 
830am-930am. Property split into two 
sales: tomorrow, 10am and 2pm. Both 
sales will be held at Marsh Farm, 
Wotferton (near station). 

ORIENTAL: Eastern rugs, runners and 
carpets featured here at estimates from 
£60 among antique and reproduction 
furniture. 

Phrffips, 65 George Street, Edinburgh 
(031225 2266). Sale: today, 11am. 

John Shaw 


Bravo, little wizard of Oz 


CUDDLY as a killer koala, arch as 
the Admiralty, balding as Yul 
Brynner, Clive James is the hack 
that got away. An overnight teie- 
scribbler like the rest of us, he 
somehow translated himself into a 
bigger star than most of the 
unfortunates he once reviewed. 
Barry Norman has achieved the 
same kind of transcendency, and 
Herbert Kretzmer now makes 
more money out of Les Miserables 
than most of the lyricists of other 
shows he had spent half a lifetime 
reviewing. Critics do not like other 
critics becoming superstars, let 
alone millionaires. It is like watch¬ 
ing a brother monk opening a 
Michelin restaurant; somehow 
simultaneously very enviable and 
vaguely unsettling. 

But the real trouble with James 
is that he is as good at the new job 
as he was at the old. His Postcard 
from Rome (BBC I) should be 
forcibly shown to every maker of 
every travel programme, if only 
because it bad clearly been written 
as well as photographed. 

From its opening recreation of 
the helicopter prelude to La Dolce 
Vita, it was evident that we were 


in for the usual mix of film- 
buffery, self-deprecation and 
Australian panic. “I told the pilot 
it was my first helicopter flight 
over Rome. He told me it was his 
first anywhere.” 

Extras in James documentaries 
always appear to have had their 
dialogue written by tbe little 
wizard of Oz: cab drivers behave 
like Ben Hur, girls on white 
motorbikes insult him, the Pope 
waves on cue. All the old jokes 
were here: “You never saw such a 
seductive swing to the hips, such 
perfectly judged accessories, and 
some of the women are like that 
too." 

But the idea of Attila the Hun 
being still denigrated by Romans 
for wearing the wrong tie to 
massacres neatly summarized Ital¬ 
ian tailoring machismo through 
the ages, and to see James being 
fined for a spirit-liberating suit by 
a man once apparently in charge 
of Gorbachov’s wardrobe was to 
understand the true meaning of 
sartorial discomfort 

Prolonged discussions of the 
Pope's inside-leg measurements 
(74cm, knowledge is power) were 


followed by more traffic jokes and - 
.then an unusual lurch into bore-. .. 
dom as James got a lesson in 
charisma from a veteran charmer.' ■ 
By now, the movie references had 
shifted from La Dolce Vila to Lei s 
Make Love, but we finally got back , 
on course with James, trying to ' 
pick up girls in a cafe where Keats .. 
had almost died, presumably 
while trying to find a waiter. 

One or two of the brief-en- l 
counter sequences are now look¬ 
ing dangerously rehearsed, but 
there is still something deeply . 
attractive in the image of an 
extremely small Australian who 
appears to have had his head 
somehow compacted into his 
chest trying to turn himself into a -. 
Fellini hero from the 1950s. 

One day, if there is any justice; * 
thousands of games-playing Japa- ‘ 
nese viewers win watch Clive’s 
programmes and laugh uproari¬ 
ously at the antics of the foreigner. 
Meanwhile, the revelation of the • 
night was that of Mussolini's... 
pianist-son recalling old Benito’s 
obsession with Fats Waller. Today ;. 
the world, tomorrow the jazz. 

Sheridan Morjley • 
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T he urge *0 “improve" other 
people's writing is one of 
those fundamental impulses 
which keeps the world of journal¬ 
ism turning round merrily. It is no 
less rampant an infection in the 
musical world, where sub-editors 
are called arrangers, transcribers, 
orchestraiors or — if they foil to 
acknowledge their original sources 
— plagiarists. 

Big players are involved in this 
game. Mozart did it to Handel, 
which was poetic justice because 
Handel pinched from all his 
contemporaries. Stravinsky did it 
to Fergdesi — adding insult to 
injury by declaring that no one 
would have heard of Pergolesi if 
he (Stravinsky) had not turned 
Pergolesi into Pulcinella. Not true 
now, and priSbably not true then. 

Schumann's orchestration was 
deemed so incompetent that al¬ 
most everyone — but most notori¬ 
ously Mahler — touched up his 
symphonies. Again, history has 
proved the meddlers wrong. Ber¬ 
nard Haitink recorded the Schu¬ 
mann symphonies in their un- 
expuigated orchestrations, and 
made them work beautifully. 

Generally, musicians tamper for 
one of three reasons. They may 
have a utilitarian motive: for 
example, they may have at their 
disposal fewer or different in¬ 
struments from those specified by 
the composer. Or they may be 
fired by a missionary zeal, wishing 
an old work to be enjoyed anew. 

Or, most interestingly, the 
intention may be to create some¬ 
thing new out of old material. The 
classic of this particular genre is 
Berio’s Sinfonia, which uses a 
movement from Mahler’s Second 
Symphony as a back-cloth to a 
surreal conversation-piece. Simi¬ 
larly, Robin Holloway's opera 
Clarissa (given its world premiere 
last week at the London Coliseum) 
uses sizable chunks of Wagner to 
signify something portentous, 
though no one seems sure what 
Three highly stimulating Lon¬ 
don Sinfonietta programmes this 
week at the Queen Elizabeth Hall 


are exploring this theme. Last 
Saturday's concert contained the 
British premiere of Schoenberg's 
arrangement of Mahler's Das Lied 
von der Erde, and tomorrow, 
Schoenberg's arrangement of 
Mahler's Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen can be heard. 

These are fascinating exercises. 
Between 1909 (when Mahler 
wrote Das Lied) and 1918 (when 
Schoenberg began his arrange¬ 
ment for chamber ensemble) the 
musical world had diminished. 
The war had brought austerity to 
tbe music business: there was no 
money to employ vast orchestras. 
Yet Schoenberg wanted his own 
contemporaries to know Das Lied. 

There is also a sense of one 
composer exploring the mind of 
another, making his own discov¬ 
eries of Mahler’s secrets explicit to 
us by emphasizing them in un¬ 
usual orchestral colours. The 
luxurious sweep of massed-siring 
sound is missing. Instead there is 
an analytical directness in the 
timbres, which has the effect of 
exposing the audacity of Mahler’s 
harmonies. 

Alfreda Hodgson and Robert 
Tear were the soloists, struggling 
at times, but thoroughly im¬ 
passioned. David Atherton con¬ 
ducted immaculately. 

In the second concert was 
another arrangement: the world 
premiere of Three Piano Pieces, 
Op 59, by Nielsen, in an energetic 
“recomposition" for 10 in¬ 
struments by & present-day Dane, 
Hans Abraham sen — known to 
me only by the fact that he once 
wrote an orchestral piece called 
Shim. Abrahamsen has a vivid, 
individualist way of using in¬ 
struments, as his own piece, 
energetic MOrchenbilder ; sub¬ 
sequently showed- 

The first conceit also contained 
recent Danish music Anders 
Norden toft’s 1985 piece Entgegen, 
which sounded depressingiy like 
rehashed Steve Reich minimalism 
at first then suddenly expanded 
onto a more ambitious canvas. 

Richard Morrison 
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“ .profoundly moving and beautiful. ” 


- THE OBSERVER 



The past present and future. The thoughts and images of one man... for all men. 
% One mans dreams.-.for every dreamer. 
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Understated, and 
as innocent as ever 
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Deborah Harry 
University of East 
Anglia 

FOR Deborah Hairy time has 
almost stood sdlL Apart from 
having escaped the ravages of 
advancing middle age, her music 
is locked, in a specific era: those 
shimmering twilight months dar¬ 
ing which the excesses of ptmk 
lapsed into an unselfcossczous 
period of new wave pop. A period 
3€>och yielded classic coflectioDs of 
melodies such as Elvis Costello’s 
Armed Forces and Blondie’s Par¬ 
allel Lines, not to mention her 
previous album, the underrated 
Plastic Letters. 

In those days, Bkmdie was 
deemed to be very much a vehicle 
for the facially flawless Ms Harry. 
Twelve yeans on she. is touring 
under her own name, which is 
ironic since the band sounds more 
hire Blondie than ever. 

To her left on stage at Norwich 
was dose friend and continuing 
collaborator Chris Stein, the only 
other ex-Blondie member. He 
sports a more flattering haircut 
these days, and his occasional 
guitar solos were a delight, owing 
more than a little to the splintery 
.t. style of fellow New York veteran, 

* Bob Quine, whose minimal ap¬ 
proach has graced recent albums 
by Lou Reed and Lloyd Cole. 

On keyboards was a newcomer, 
Valerie Ghent, whose bright 
chords and runs introduced a 


sense of fairground frivolity to the 
proceedings. 

As for the rhythm section, it 
c hug g e d along as if drum wa. 
chines had never happened, occa¬ 
sionally sounding too leaden. On 

the one hand this grew somewhat 
irritating, rather like being served 
pudding instead of souffle. On the 
other, it provided an air of happy 
amateurism, always a key part of 
the Hairy persona. She looked 
stunning in a three-piece rust- 
coloured outfit, fetchingfy cut off 
round about the knee. The singer 
soon discarded the outer layer 
with a tongue-in-cheek excuse 
about the heat. This combination 
of guile and apparent innocence 


has always stood Hairy in good 
stead and is probably the c iwm ce 
of her sex appeal, along with her 
lazy vocal delivery, which op¬ 
erates to such fine effect on songs 
like “The Tide is Highland “End 
of the Run*’, from last year’s Dgf, 
Dumb and Blonde album. 

Considering that Harry was the 
role model for such tawdry succes¬ 
sors as Madonna and Transvision 
Vamp’s Wendy James, her image 
and movements remain remark¬ 
ably understated. This perhaps 
explains why she was so warmly 
received by female as well as male 
admirers. Despite the simplicity of 
the music, from old cuts such as 
“Heart of Glass” to the new single 
“Maybe for Sure” she exudes a 
feint air of mystery guaranteed to 
captivate the listener. 

Mike Nicholls 


JAZZ 


Slow slide into tedium 
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Eubanks-Turre Quintet 
Ronnie Scotfs 


THE idea of a front line consisting 
of two trombones always sounded 
dubious. While Robin Eubanks 
and Steve Tuirfi are obviously 
convinced that the format can 
work, it is not easy to share their 
enthusiasm. One trombone 'is 
acceptable enough, 76 would be 
quite a spectacle, but two have 
their limitations. 

There may be something to be 
said for the reactionary view that 
the instrument has withered away 
in modern jazz. So expressive at a 
gentle tempo, it nnaDy loses 
impact when players attempt to 
negotiate extended solos at any¬ 
thing above slow-to-mediom 
speed. Even the most gifted im¬ 
provisers come up against this 
barrier, and anyone who has. 
endured a solo set by Albert ; 
Mangebdorff wiU know that the 
“muitiphonks” school has even 
less to recommend itself 

Turr6 and Eubanks, who have 
both pkyed with Art Blatey’s Jazz 
Messengers, try to overcome the 


problem with thoughtful arrange¬ 
ments and sensitive use of mutes. 
One of their strongest pieces, 
Turri’s “The ‘O’", developed 
into a mini-suite which exploited 
regular changes of pace and kept 
the focus of attention shifting 
between the horns and the piano 
of Renee Rosnes, one of the new 
Blue Note discoveries. Turre’s 
display of sea-shell blowing, which 
is often an intrusive novelty-act 
when be appears with other bands, 
blended in surprisingly well 
His ballad tribute to the late 
Woody Shaw and the minor blues 
which opened the set, both out¬ 
stayed their welcome. So did 
Eubank’s “The New Breed” A 
funk tune inspired by his work 
with the trendy M-Base team in 
Brooklyn, it made initially divert¬ 
ing use of a seven-beat pattern and 
a psychedelic “wnh-wah” pedal. 
Luckily, the leaders have a first- 
rate rhythm section, with Rosnes 
joined by Michel Camflo’s bassist 
Michael Bowie and Teri-Lyne 
Carrington on drums — a long 
way, thank goodness, from her 
sledgehammer role in the Wayne 
Shorter Band. 

Clive Davis 


Back to the emotional basics 


David Toop meets 
Canadian country 
singer k.d.lang 


A woman who favours 
the use of lower-case 
tetters for her name 
rather than capitals, 
Icd-lang claims to have 
given op foteUectualizmg country 
music. She has wrestled with the 
contradictions of befog described 
as a New Traditionalist and has 
found herself locked in a paradox. 
Different as they are, singers such 
as berseft Randy Travis, Dwight 
Yoakam and K.T. Oslin are mod¬ 
ernizing country music by reviv¬ 
ing rhe port. “I warn to protect and 
covet it,” lang says, “but 1 don’t 
want to see H suffocate.” 

Suffocation seemed the most 
likely fete for mainstream country 
until the new generation Of singers 
appeared. In the early Sixties, the 
so-called Cbuntrypolitan produc¬ 
tions of Owen Bradley, Cbet 
Atkins and Billy Sherrill added 
strings and vocal groups to basic 
counuy, and set the controls for a 
slow drift towards mainstream 
acceptance. One of the negative 
aspects of this acceptance has been 
a loss of the music’s individuality. 

Lang rejects this drift An aspect 
of country that first attracted her 
was the art of the pedal-steel- 
guitar and the ex p e rim ental bra¬ 
vado of its players. Now she 
employs Greg Leisz, one of the 
best remaining steel-guitarists. 


Lang is a Canadian, born in 
Edmonton, but she grew up in 
Consort, Alberta, a farming 
community of only 650 people, 
where the main social activity was 
drinking beer in a half-ton truck 
on a Saturday night. Country 
music was all around her, but she 
studied classical music and lis¬ 
tened to Broadway songs, rock and 
rhythm ’n’ blues. Later she 
moved back to Edmonton and 
dabbled in perform ance an. Hav¬ 
ing been inspired by The Sex 
Pistols, she finally discovered that 
she had loved country music all 
along. “The discovery of it”, she 
says, “was reaDy my seeing that it 
paralleled the values and morals 
that were instilled in me by 
growing up in Consort- 1 grew to 
appreciate them.” 

Performance art helped her to 
understand the kitsch element of 
country music: the rhinestones, 
the larger-than-life characters and 
the extravagant taste of poor 
people who have become sud¬ 
denly rich. Her rural upbringing 
balanced this view with an under¬ 
standing of what she describes as 
the true value of country music. 
“The thing that attracts me to 
country musk”, she says, “is the 
need for the humanistic response, 
and dealing with the basic human 
emotions of loving, cheating and 
feeling.” 

Lang is a strong and emotional 
anger who loves good songs. 
“Music doesn’t allow you to sing 
much any more,” she says. “Coun¬ 
try music is one of the few places a 
singer can really let go. I wish pop 
music would go back to when Ella 


and Peggy and all those people 
were sin g in g -* 11 

Skadowkmd, her second album, 
demonstrated her capacity to use, 
but re-invent, country music’s 
history. Its dreamy, four-in-the- 
moming atmosphere was pro¬ 
nounced enough to suggest a touch 
of performance art in its concep¬ 
tion. Recorded in Tennessee, pro¬ 
duced by Owen Bradley and 
played by some of Nashville’s 
finest veteran musicians for an 
authentic recreation of the early 
Sixties country-pop sound, it 
became one of the quintessential 
retronuevo artefacts of the Eight¬ 
ies. 

Her third album. Absolute 
Torch and Twang, was less 
conceptual and showed that she 
and her group. The Reclines, can 
play in a style that was lovingly 
traditional and sparklingly 
p r o gre s si ve at the same time. 
Lang’s androgynous image, her 
rebellious intelligence and her 
ability to manipulate the images of 
country music have not endeared 
her to the Nashville establish¬ 
ment, but industry awards, record 
sales and accolades are mounting. 
Her next moves will be into jazz 
singing and cinema acting. “Music 
and acting are very similar,” she 
says. “Not in a fraudulent manner, 
bui it’s the ability to dip into 
emotional pools that are inside 
and be able to express them on 
demand. I think that's what 
singing and acting are all about” 

• fed. long will ploy tomorrow. Sat¬ 
urday, Sunday ana Monday at the 
Town & Country Club. London 
NWS. (071-284 03031. 



Androgynous image? fc.d.hng is finding increasing success 
without conforming to record industry stereotypes 


ROCK ALBUMS 


Tapestry vision cracked by shadowy shapes 


The Icicle Works: Permanent Dam¬ 
age (Epic 468800 2) 

Thin white Rope: Sack fiuW of Sihrar 
(RCA PL 90469) 

The Del Fuegos: Smoking in the 
: Fields (RCA PL 90422) 

HERE are three guitar bands of 
immense potential, all of whom 


have recently made mid-career 
transfer signings to new record 
labels. Curiously. The Icicle 
Works, from Liverpool, having 
traded up from a British indepen¬ 
dent company of limited resources 
to the corporate muscle of Epic 
(home of Michael Jackson mid 
George Michael) could muster 
only a modestly low-chart entry 
this week with Permanent Dam¬ 
age. Their first album release for 
two years, it is an alert collection 
of hjgb-definittOB material written 
by the singer and guitarist fan 
McNabb, which deserves to do 
better. 

A man steeped in the traditional 
virtues of English melody rock, 
McNabb has a distinctive, 
plummy vocal style, redolent at 
times of Scott Walter, and a 
ringing, disciplined guitar tone, 
both of which he uses to grand 


effect on the recent single “Motor¬ 
cycle Rider” and “What She Did 
To My Mind” an epic tale of 
jealous insanity that romps to its 
grim condusioo with lashings of 
minor-key drama. 

Thin White Rope, from the 
desert community of Davis, 
CahJbrnia, mark the jump from 
minor to major label with the 
latest in a series of gloriously 
detailed missives of stir-crazy 
intensity. Guy Kyser sings tike a 
man in a deep fever, his voice a 
quavering moan that gusts fitfully 
across weighty guitar tapestries. 
The group conjures a musical 
vision that is tinted with a feint 
country hue, then refracted 
through many a cracked lens to 
cast strange shadowy shapes on 
the landscape^ At the end of “Yoo 
Doo Right” squalls of uncannily 
controlled feedback merge into a 
spiralling typhoon above the insis¬ 
tent clatter of tom toms emanating 
from some hellish place below. 

The Dei Fuegos, a bunch of 
dehnquents from Boston, play 
their shots with a much straighter 
bat They have calmed down 
considerably since their master¬ 


piece of 1987, Stand Up, but there 
is still considerable verve in their 
combination of R ’n* B, soul and 
bar-band rode 'n' roll. Here they 
enlist the services of former 
J. Ceils Band harmonica veteran. 
Magic Dick, who looses off several 
caustic salvoes. Regrettably, Dan 
Zones has forsaken the slobbish, 
neo-Tom Waits drawl that used to 
make his rin g in g so wondrously 
heroic. 

Madonna: I’m Breathless (Sire 
7599 26209-1) 

We are told that Madonna’s new 
album is not a soundtrack, but 
“music from and inspired by the 
film Dick Tracy ” in which she 
plays the part of one Breathless 
Mahoney, opposite Warren Beatty 
in the title role. Unfortunately, 
however you choose to dress it up, 
the resulting pastiche of a Forties* 
film musical is something of an 
embarrassment to a performer 
who has fought such an uphill 
baffle to win the kind of recog¬ 
nition for her artistic abilities 
which finally accrued from last 
year’s Like a Prayer. 

In the video for “Vogue”, the 


No 1 single from the album I'm 
Breathless, Madonna abandoned 
herself entirely to the Marilyn 
Monroe fixation which began to 
manifest itself at around the time 
of the Who’s That Girl movie. The 
song is presented here as an 
untypically modern-sounding 
footnote to the main body of the 
material, but “vogueing” - fun¬ 
damentally a sexy synonym for 
posing —is certainly what I'm 
Breathless is all about 
The authentically musty air of 
old Doris Day routines and of 
Sunday afternoons slumped in 
front of black-and-white movies 
on the television permeates such 
jokey, pun-ridden show-songs as 
*Tti» Going Bananas” and “More" 
(one of three Stephen Sondheim 
compositions), but the tone of 
Madonna’s “in character” deliv¬ 
ery rings felse more often than not 
“Hanky Panky”, a bustling ode 
to the joys of befog tied up and 
spanked, sounds ridiculously 
sleazy Mien its only hope was 
surely a light and frivolous deliv¬ 
ery. “Cry Baby” boasts some 
ineffably witless baby talk — "My 
guy is such a wet noodle — 


sung in a grating bimbo Minnie 
Mouse voice, while “Something to 
Remember”, the big set-piece 
ballad, does not have the tune to 
carry the weight of its ambition. 

I’m Breathless is throwaway pap 
in period costume, a folly which, 
even allowing for the attendant 
movie bype, will be quickly 
forgotten. 

The Jeff Haatey Band: Hell to Pay 
(Ansta 260815) 

This is a disappointing follow-up 
to the Sep The Light debut which 
in 2988 introduced large chunks of 
the world to the blind Canadian 
guitarist wbo plays his guitar like a 
lapsteeL 

The problem is a surfeit of 
unimaginative, over-produced 
mainstream rode material, much 
of it written by the band itsef£and 
inspired no doubt by the commer¬ 
cial success in America of the 
uncharacteristically bland ballad 
“Angel Eyes” from the last album. 

Virtually the only song to do full 
justice to Healey’s remarkable 
talent is Mark Knopfler’s “1 Think 
I Love You Too Much”. 

David Sinclair 
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ROCK 

THE STONE ROSES: The 
truculent Mancunians mount a 
huge bank-holiday weekend bash 
at a customized site in the middle 
of the Mosey. 

Spike Island, Widnes, Cheshire 
(051839 0858), Sun, 2pm, Cl £50. 

CUNT BLACK: This young Texan 
smoothie from 2Z Top’s 
management stable is the la test 
great white hope of the New 
Country brigade. 

Mean Fkkfler, 24-2S Hariesden 
High Street, London NW10 (081- 
9615490). tonight, 8pm, £7. 

THE DEL FUEGOS: Boston roots¬ 
tock bar band par excellence. 
Town & Country. 8-17 Highgste 
Road. London NWS (071-284 
0303), tonight, 7pm, £650. 

SUZANNE VEGA- Earnest 
Greenwich Vifiage talkie turned 
mainstream adult-rock star, touting 
the resonant but determinedly 
bleak album, Days of Open Hand. 
ApoHo, George Street, Oxford 
(0865 244544), Sun, 780pm, £8- 
£10. Dominion, Tottenham Court 
Road London W1 (071-580 9562), 
Mon-Wed 7.30pm, £10£12 (also 
June 1,2). 

HOTHOUSE FLOWSIS: Irish 
quintet with a |aumy Bne in pop- 
mysticism; fronted by cute 
keyboardist Uam O'Maontei; back 
in the charts with "Give It Up". 
Empire. Lime Street, Liverpool 
(051 7091555), tonight. 730pm, 
E7.5O-E&50. Royal Centre, 

Theatre Square, Nottingham (0602 
483505), Sun, 7.30pm, £7S0^a50. 
Capitol. 431 Union Street^^ 

Exfinburgh 

Playhouse. 18-21 Greenside Place 
(031 557 2590). Wed 730pm. 
£7.50-£8-50. Leeds 1/nfvBrsrty, 
Liston Place (0532 439071), Thura, 
8.30pm, £7.50. 

BELINDA CARLISLE: "Heaven is 
a Place on Earth" starlet not 
renowned tor the stirring quality of 
her live performances. 

NEC, Binningfrram (021 780 4133), 
tomorrow, 730pm, E1M1250. 
Brighton Centre. King's Road 
(0273202881), Mon. 730pm. £11. 
B1C. Exeter Road. Bournemouth 
(0202297297), Wed 730pm. £11. 
Wembley Arena. Empire Way 
(081-9021234), Thura, 7.30pm, 

£M 0-21230. 

DIO: Grizzled heavy-metal snerler 
promoting a tasteless new album, 
Lock up the Wolves. 

Newcastle City Hall. 
Northumberland Road (091ian 

2606), tonight, 730pm, ®«ia 
Apollo. Arwiek Green. Manchester 
<061 2733775), tomorrow, 7.30pm, 
£9-£1Q. Hammersmith Odeon. 
Queen Caroline Street, txndonm 
(081-748 4081), Ti tes. 

£10. Aston vma Leisure Centre, u 
Aston HaB Road. Blrrrtngham (021 
328 4884), Thurs, 730pm, £W- 

K.D. LANG AND THE 
RECUNES: Celebrated Canadian 

New Country singer who to« 

home a Grammy for tost s 

Absolute Torch end Tueary. 


Route 90 festival (see review). 
Town & Country, 8-17 Hfghgate 
Road, London NW5(071-284 
0303), iomorrowMon, 7pm, £8u50. 

DEBORAH HARRY: Ex-Blondie 
platinum punkette now a rather 
batty 44-year-oW with a career 
once again in the ascendant. 
Newport Leisure Centre, 
Krigaway (0633 259676), tonight, 
7.30pm, £850 Royal Court 1 Roe 
Street, Liverpool (051 7094321), 
tomorrow, 7.30pm, £880. National 
Stadium. South Circular Road, 
Dublin (010 3531533371), Mon. 
8pm. E8.5Q-E10.50. Avoneil 
Leisure Centre, Avoneil Road 
Belfast (0232 451564), Tues, 
7.30pm. £9.50. Barrowfands, 244 
GaHowgate, Glasgow (041 552 
4601), Thura, 7.30pm. £8. 

BOBBY BROWN: Godfearing 
prefab' soul brother whose 
grunt ’n' grind routines tend to be 
a touch heavy-handed 
NEC. Birmingham (021 780 4133), 
Mon. Tues, 730pm, E1250-E17.50. 
London Arena. Limehartxjur, E14 
(071 5381212). Thurs, and June 1, 
7.30pm, £1&50-£18.50. 

KENNY ROGERS: Texan eider 
statesman of country, best known 
here for Ns hits “Ruby (Don't Take 
Your Love To Town) 1 ', "Lucille" 
and "Coward of the County". 
G-Mex, City Centre, Manchester 
(0618329000), Wed. 7.30pm, 
£1680*18.50. 

BILLY JOEL: Multi-talented 
bundle of energy, but can he get 
through "We Didn't Start the Fre" 
without a crib sheet for the fyrics? 
Wembley Arena, Empire Wriy (081 
9021234). tonight, tomorrow, 

Tues, Wed 7.30pm, E1B-E1850. 

David Sinclair 

JAZZ 

RONNIE SCOTT'S CLUB: The 
double-trombone quintet led by 
Steve Tiara and Robin Eubanks 
continues until tomorrow, with ex- 
Mingus trumpeter Jack Walrath 
arriving with his sextet on Monday. 
47 Frith Street, London W1 (071- 
439 0747). today until June 2, 
9.30pm, Mon-Thura EtO (members 
£2), Fri-Sat £12 (members £6). 

BEAUMARIS JAZZ WEEKEND: 
Opens tonight with the 20-piece 
orchestra Shades Of Kenton and 
continues with trad 1 marching 
bands and a dosmg concert by 
"The Great Guitars" of Charlie 
Byid, Martin Taylor and Barney 
Kassel. 

Beaumaris Festival. Beaumaris, 
Isle of Anglesey (info: 0248 
810930), today-Sun, various 
venues, weekend ticket £12 
(“Great Guitera", £7.50). 

NEWCASTLE JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

A wetl-assorted programme 
includes the Stan Tracey Big Band 
(tomorrow), the Mhe Stem/Bob 
Berg Band (Sun) and a fringe date 
by the up-and-coming popjazz 
singer fan Shaw (Mon). 

The Playhouse, Barras Bridge 
Rend Newcastle upon Tyne (091 
232 7079). tomorrow until June 3, 
7.30pm, £8-50. Ian Shaw: Live 
Theatre, Quayside (0912612694), 
Mon, 9pm, £250. 


BATH FESTIVAL JAZZ: Ivo 
Ptapasov's world music (tomorrow) 
is followed by Slim Gaikard's 
"vout" routine (Sun), Courtney 
Pine (Mon) and Chris Barber 
(Wed). 

Various venues, Bath (Further into: 
0225 463362), tomorrow until 
June 10. 

CLAIRE MARTIN: With a touch of 
Anita OT>ay about her, this 22 
year-aid singer is equally at home 
with songs by Cole Porter and 
Thomas Dolby. 

HQ Restauram, Camden Lock, 
London NW1 (071-4866044), 
tomorrow. 9.30pm, E5. Pizza On 
The Park, 11 Knightsbridge, 
Loncton SW1 (071-235 5550), Sun. 
9.15pm and 1.15am, E8. 

LOUIS SOLA VIS: Rated as a 
possible rival to Jan Garbarek, the 
French bass darinet/soprano 
saxophone player mixes modem 
improvisation with folk influences. 
Queen’s Hafl, Clerk street. 
Edinburgh (031 668 2019). 
tomorrow, 7.45pm, £6. Queen 
Elizabeth Halt (see below), Sun. 
Bath Festival (opposite Courtney 
Pine). The Pavilion Onto: 0225 
483362). Mon. 8pm, £7. 

JOHN StIRMAN BRASS 
PROJECT: Worthy arrangements 
from a lO-piece band ted by the 
baritone saxophonist. Support 
from Louis Sdevis. 

Queen Etizabeth Han. South 
Bank. London SE1 (071-928 8800), 
Sui. 7.45pm. £650-£8£O. 
BLOOMSBURY JAZZ 
FESTIVAL: A day-tong jamboree 
with the likes of Monty Sunshine, 
the Cliff Hardie Jazz Orchestra, 
Tommy Chase and "The Great 
Guitars". 

Hotel Russell, Russell Square. 
London WC7 (info 071-837 5690). 
Mon. midday-midnight, £5 per 
show, day ticket £18.50. 

ROBIN KENYATTA: Hard bop 
and free-influenced alto saxophone 
from the former Aretue Shepp and 
Andrew l-fii sideman. 

Bass Clef. 35 Coronet Street, 
London N1 (071-729 2476), Tues. 
Wed. 8 45pm. Tues £4; Wed £4.50. 

Clive Davis 
WORLD MUSIC 

YOUSSOU N'DOUR: Sliming 
vocalist from Senegal, who has 
achieved tame beyond the world 
music circuit thanks to the 
championing of Peter Gabriel. 
Town and Country. Highgate 
Road. London. NWS (071-284 
0303), Thurs. 8pm, £7.50. 

HARIPRASAD CHAURASfA: 
trading flautist in the Indian 
classical tradition. 

WHie&den Green Library Centre. 
High Roed. WiUesden Green, 
London. NW10(08T-45f 0294), Sat, 
8pm. £5. Castle Museum. 
Nottingham (0602 419741), Sun, 
7.30pm. £330. 

AFRO-JAZZ: Sevan piece group 
from Havana, mixing Cuban and 
traditional West African rhythms 
with jazz. 

Bass Clef. Hoxton Square, 

London, NT (07f-7293476). 
tonight, tomorrow, 830pm. £7. 


IP - ' 


BLACK UMFOLOSk A cappetb 
choir and dance troupe from 
Zimbabwe, appearing with the 
Shona music group, the Rwizis. 
WiUesden Green Library Centre, 

High Road. Wfltesden Green, 
London, NW10 (081-4510294), 

Sun, 8pm, ES. 

THOMAS MAPFUMO: Event 
celebrating trial 0th anniversary of 
Zimbabwe's independence and 
featuring Mapfomo, the leading 
light of their musical revolution of 
the mid-1970s. 

Town and Country, Highgate 
Road. London, NWS (071-384 
0303), Tubs, 7pm, £750. 

WORLD MUSIC DAY; Music from 
Mali, Sierra Leone and Hungary, 
plus Rokoto end the Anglo-Asian 
Bhangra group. Gael. 

Heineken Music Big Top, 

Woflaton Park, Nottingham (0602 
419741), Sun, Ipm-IOpm, free. 
70UMANIDJABATE: This young 
kora player from Mali has a 
sparkling,- individual style which 
integrates influences from a 
surprising variety of sources. 
Junction Club. Clifton Road, 
Cambridge (0223 412600), 8pm, 
£5.50. 

IVO PAPASOV: Imagine John 
Coitrana pteying Balkarv-styJe 
ofarihet with the James Brown 
band and this will give a vague 
outSne of the rousing Bulgarian 
wedding music of hro Papasov. 
Waterman's Arts Centre, High 
Street Brentford (081-847 5651), 
tonight. 10.30pm, £5.95. The 
Leadmffl, Leadirdl Road, Sheffield 
(0742 754600), Sun, 7.15pm, £4. 
Bobby Brown's Caf6, Mansfield 
Road, Nottingham (0602419741). 
Wed, 7.30pm. £4.50. 

VASMALON: Hungarian five-piece 
mullHnstrumental band based in 
Budapest. Their stirring music 
updates and adapts traditional 
music of the Balkans. 

Com Hafi, Diss, Norfolk (037 
984505). tonight 8pm, £660. 
Chaucer Chib, Bungay, Norfofc 
(037 984505), tomorrow, 8pm, 
£650. West End Centre, Queen's 
Road. Aldershot (0252 330040). 
Wed, 8pm, £3.45. 

David Toop 
EARLY WARNING 

ROLLING STONES: UK dates 
include: July 4,6,7,13,14. 
Wembley Stadium (hotline: 0898 
448822): July 9. Hampden Park, 
Glasgow (cc 031 557 6969/041 227 
5511); July 16. Landsdowne Road 
FootoaU Stadium. Dublin (0001 960 
244): July 18 (new date just 
announced). St James's Park 
Football Ground. Newcastle 
(hotline 0898 448822): July 20, 81. 
Main Road Football Stadium. 
Manchester (071 3794444/061 273 
3775/061 227 9229). 

TINA TURNER' UK lour dates 
mdude: July 14.15.17,19, 
Birmingham NEC (021 7804133): 
July 21,22, Gateshead Stadium. 
Newcastle (cc: 091 477 5511); July 
25. Portman Road Fdo®a« 
Stadium, Ipswich (0473 217272); 
July 28.29. Woburn Abbey (071- 
586 6768). 


O 


50 % 

OFF 

SELECTED FURNITURE 


This Bank Holiday weekend Habitat is reducing some of their most original furniture 
designs by an incredible 50%. The offer’s only open whilst stocks last so hurry to 
Habitat now and save a fortune on furnishings. 

habitat 

FURNITURE 

OPEN BANK HOLIDAY WEEKEND 

BATH BIRMINGHAM BOURNEMOUTH BRIGHTON BRISTOL BROMLEY CAMBRIDGE CANTERBURY 
CARDIFF CHELMSFORD CHELTENHAM CHESTER CROYDON DARLASTON EDINBURGH EXETER 
GLASGOW GUILDFORD HARROGATE HATFIELD IPSWICH KINGSTON’ LEEDS LEICESTER 
LONDON" MANCHESTER MILTON KEYNES NORWICH OXFORD SOUHULL SOUTHAMPTON 
TAPLOW TUNBRIDGE WELLS WALLINGFORD WORCESTER WYTHEN5HAWE YORK 

Check local stores for opening hours. 

* Hammersmith/Kinston stores closed Monday 28th. 
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Portrayal of a life betrayed 


DONALD COOPgT 


Henry IV 

_ Wyndham’s _ 

SO HERE it is, Richard. Harris's 
Pirandello, in London at last after 
a two-month journey around the 
country, shedding members of the 
team along the way, like a lobster 
dismantling itself limb by limb. 
The accidents of the tour, how¬ 
ever, belong to the gossip columns 
and I am happy to say that the 
production now on show (final 
director, Val May) betrays no 
uncertainty of purpose, either in 
dramatic line or in individual 
performance. 

This is not to say I am bappy 
with every detail introduced, nor 
every aspect of Harris's portrayal 
of the mad and maddened Em¬ 
peror, but the argument about a 
life betrayed comes clearly across, 
and there are scenes, if not all the 
crucial ones, where Harris's emo¬ 
tional acting accords with the 
author’s intentions. 

The leading role is one that 
fascinates actors, offering them 
the opportunity to agonize about 
the hazards of role-playing - 
Pirandello’s recurrent theme'- but 
not as a member of a team, which 
is Pirandello's usual practice. 
Henry hogs the argument and 
remains metaphorically, and often 
literally, centre stage. 

Before Henry’s first entry, the 
centre of the stage is occupied by a 
grand, gold Romanesque throne, 
rightly the dominant feature of 
Tim Good child’s black and soar¬ 
ing set. But the deliberately com¬ 
mon voices of the quasi-imperial 

MARILYN KMGWIU- 



Ben Crocker as Sir Courtly Nice 


Rich Claus, 

Poor Clans 
Rowntree, York 

AMONG the four leading opera 
houses which had planned to stage 
Hans Gal's Die Baden Klaas in 
the 1930s were the Vienna State 
Opera (under Bruno Walter) and 
the Vienna Volksoper; but each 
time, politics intervened. The 
work has had to wait until now for 
its first performance, by the semi- 
professional York Opera, which 
has the benefit of a nicely idio¬ 
matic translation by the compos¬ 
er’s son-in-law, Anthony Fox. 

The production brings us a 
beautifully judged work that com¬ 
bines closely-argued musical sub¬ 
stance with a deft lightness of 
touch in portraying the humour. 
Gil's writing leaves hints of 
Richard Strauss's approach to 
tonality allied with Kurt Weill's 
biting orchestration. Above all, it 


courtiers is what immediately 
strikes a false note. 

The original translation is by 
John Wardle, father of the distin¬ 
guished critic, late of these col¬ 
umns, but these courtiers have 
been socially degraded in this 
production for reasons which are 
unclear “ 'E’s the bloke what gave 
me the job,” says one. The 
presence of oafs diminishes their 
master. 

When Hams enters, it is not 
from upstage; where his visitors 
expect him. Isla Blair’s Marchesa, 
lan Hogg’s flippant Baron and 
Harold Innocent's purse-lipped 
Doctor (decent performances all) 
are on their knees feeing the 
throne, but Harris creeps in from 
the proscenium arch: shuffling, 
timid and altogether more like our 
own distracted Henry VL He even 
toys with a stringed puppet, the 
sort of trick expected in an RSC 
history play. 

Christ-like, in dyed ringlets, 
Harris's performance in these 
early scenes is over-studied. His 
voice shows sudden burets of 
power — though it stays for the 
most part in the upper register — 
yet 1 did not sense his grief for his 
lost 20 years, imprisoned in the 
role he was playing in a pageant 
when a fell shattered his memory. 
Not until the later scenes, railing 
a gains t the injury done to man by 
jeerers, does he look, sound and 
move folly into the bitter pain of 
his exile from life. 

And yet, despite so many 
curiosities of playing, it is a fine 
thing to see so fiery an actor back 
in the theatre again, and in a play 
worthy of his energy. 

Jeremy Kingston 


Sir Courtly Nice 
Young Vic Studio 


JOHN CROWNE, author of this 
long-forgotten Restoration com¬ 
edy, was not the luckiest of men. 
The return of Charles 11 lost him 
the title to half of Nova Scotia, 
given to his father by CromwelL 
He achieved some success writing 
plays, but was upset by the 
insecurity of the business, and 
petitioned the King for a sinecure. 
Charles requested another com¬ 
edy, and gave him a Spanish 
modeL Scene after scene was, 
rushed over to Whitehall, and 
found favour. Then, on the day 
before the play was due to open, 
the King inconsiderately died. 

In fact, the piece became (if we 
can believe the author) “as fortu¬ 
nate a comedy as was written in 
that age", and held the stage for a 
century thereafter. I fear that it has 
not been too fortunate in this 
revival. 


is a fascinating score that deserved 
a performance long before this. 

Von Lewetzow’s libretto is a 
jolly affair of bed-hopping, deceit 
and self-delusion in a small vil¬ 
lage: it is a ferae with a more 
serious message about social mo¬ 
res. Much of the action shows the 
bedrooms of two different houses, 
giving the opportunity for a neat 
range of comic ensembles. 

Give Marshall's production 
puts all this across with clarity and 
imagination; and Leslie Bresnen 
conducts a lively performance, in 
which Give Goodhead is particu¬ 
larly successful as the “poor" 
Claus who outwits the “rich" 
Claus and the rest of the villagers. 

With its often challenging vocal 
lines, its majestically-crafted score 
and its wickedly pointed humour. 
Die Beiden Klaas should surely be 
in the repertory of dozens of 
smaller German opera bouses. 
Only the politics of 50 years ago 
seems to have stopped it. 

How many works similar to this 
have suffered in the same way? 

David Fallows 



NEW RELEASES 


DfHEAMSjPGj: AMra Kurosawa's fantasia 
on theme* ol violence, ecology. and the 
nrtiats's urge to create: uneven, a touch 
honb, bui a visual taaaL 
Gate (071-727 4043) Lumlire (071-836 
oaaij Screen on the M 071-4353366). 

HARLEM NIGHTS (15): Tired. vtiQar 
penod tale about a nightdub threatened by a 
corrupt cmw bow. an unaoDehang 
vefaefe tor EdCfce Murphy (amerMusfy serving 
as Winer, chador and ster). With Richard 
Prjax. 

Cannons: Baker Street (071-935 9772) 
Fulham ROM (071-370 2S36) Oxford Street 
(071-6360310) Plaza (071-497 9899) 
WtMstays (071-7923303/3324). 

KINGOF TOE WIND (U): Rater OuffeTs 
pcturesquB (amity Sm based on the reaWle 
adventures at an 18th-century mute Arao 
boy (Navtn Chowdhry) and las horns. With 


Richard Harris (Henry IV) and Isla Blair (Marchesa) in Henry IV 


Matthew Line’s spare design, a 
sliding-back scene of a classical 
fecade, does not give us much help 
in ima g inin g a definite setting. 
The actors under Richard Tate's 
direction spend too much time 
sitting or standing statuesquely in 
front of it More important, 
performances are not sufficiently 
detailed to lake us that little way 
beyond caricatuxsL which this 
lively, but not very subtle, comedy 
demands. An exception is Steve 
Hodson's Testimony, a creepy 
zealot with a mad smile who 
forms an amusing double-act with 
Anthony Jackson's spluttering, 
choleric Hothead. 

This duo is kept (for no appar¬ 
ent reason) by Lord Bellguard 
(Michael Howarth), the most ob¬ 
vious relte of the Spanish original. 
A gloomy, self-appointed guardian 
of female honour, be reeks the 
hand of Violante (Diana Berri- 
man), a spirited proponent of 
English wifely liberty. Otherwise, 
his chief concern is to protect his 
sister Leonora (Lucre FHchett) 


A Matter of Chance 
Riverside Studios 

WITH a story by Vladimir Nabo¬ 
kov as its starting point, adapted 
as a dance play by Roger 
McGough, this production by The 
Kosh ought not to lack dramatic 
content Yet much of its action is 
spent either on heavy-handed 
mystification or on passages of 
acrobatic movement that tell 
nothing about the characters. 

This starts with the five 
performers entering in smoky 
semi-darkness, carrying suitcases 
(the setting is supposed to be a 
night train between Berlin and 
Paris in 1924). They wander 
around, seen only in silhouette, 
roll about on the ground, and then 
one begins performing somer¬ 
saults over another’s back. 

The plot concerns Russian emi¬ 
gres, among them a young woman 
travelling in hope of finding again 
the husband she has lost in 


from the man she loves. Farewell 
(Stephen Mapes), who belongs to a 
family long at odds with the 
BeUguards. 

Leonora’s chief concern, of 
course, is to foil him. She is aided 
by the wiles and chicanery of 
Crack, another Spanish leftover 
who strains credulity as an Oxon¬ 
ian scholar given to intrigue. 
Russell Floyd’s performance im¬ 
proves when he impersonates a 
deranged knight, but the part cries 
out for the energy and inventive¬ 
ness of an Ian McKellen. 

Afi remains well within the 
bounds of decency. Indeed, 
Charles II, reading the play on his 
deathbed, commented that it 
wanted “a little more smut”. As 
for Sir Courtly Nice (particular, 
not pleasant), the pan which 
attracted such luminaries as 
Colley Gbber, it is little more than 
a cameo role of foppery, though 
quite an amusing one. Ben 
Crocker gives it the full treatment 

Harry Eyres 


the aftermath Gf the revolution. 

The passages of conversation 
are enlivened by crazy tricks, for 
instance an elderly fat lady swing¬ 
ing from an overhead rail by her 
walking stick. Perhaps the tricks 
are to ensure that we do not notice 
the poor delivery of lines by a cast 
presumably recruited for their 
physical skills. 

The exception is Mark Hopkins 
as a cheerful little chap, a German 
dining-car attendant who tap- 
dances as he explains that he was 
attracted to his job by the rhythm 
of the train’s wheels. 

The Kosh began its existence 
eight years ago as a group of 
acrobatic dancers who managed to 
devise somewhat far-fetched plots 
to show their exuberant virtuosity. 
The acrobatics still appear, but 
they are no longer central to the 
performance, and act only as a 
kind of surface decoration. The 
result is is neither one thing nor 
the other a hotch-potch of content 
and form that no longer really 
match. 

John Percival 


Cannons: Chelsea (071-3S25Q96) 

Ha y mamat (071-8391527) Tottenham Court 
Road 0714386W8) Odeons: 

Kenatogton (071-6026644/5) Swiss Cottage 
(071-7225905). 

LOVER BOY ( 15 ): Patrick Dempsey as a 
frisky peas (Mwy boy with apprecattvo 
woman efiente D ha ppomtmg.Band 
comedy from tSnaar Joan Mcttn Saver. 
Cannons: Chets&a (071352 5096) Oxkutl 
Street (071-638 0310). 

WITCHES (PG): Roald DaWs tale of 
witches attempting to tun cNdran into mice, 
pleasantly adapted and vigorously acted 
(especaBy by Anpica Huston), though without 
much sign of a major director at the helm 
(IWCOtesRoeg). 

Camden Parkway <071-267 703*} 

Cannons: Fulham Rood (071-370 2636) 

Shaftesbury Avenue (071-836 6861) 

Mnema (071-2354225) Prince Charles (071- 
437 B1B1) Whftotoys (071 -792 3303/3324). 

CURRENT 

CINEMA PARADtSO (PO): Giuseppe 
Torrtatcre's nostalgic tale of a smafl Srcfen 
enema: a hugely appeelng saluie to the 
manes. 

Orsons: Mayfair (071-465 9865) Phoenix 
((J71-240S661). 

4DR1VTNG MISS DAISY (U): Sweet, 
endearing film of Attred Uliry's play about a 
raflrad Southern lady (Jessica Tandy) and 
her Mack chauffeur (Mxgan Freeman). 
Deemed by Bruce BeresfoitiL 
Cannon FuBiam Road (071-370 2 636) 

Screen on Baker Street (071-935 2772) 
Warner (071-438 0791). 

+ ENEMIES. A LOVE STORY (15): Isaac 
Bashams Singer's novel about a Holocaust 
survivor's compficaied love We. sutfuUy 
Hmed by Paul Mazutsky Ron Silver. Anpefca 
Huston. 

Cannon Panton street (071-930 0631). 

THE GODS MUST BE CRAZY II (PG): 
Comical cut-ups m the Kalahari desert with e 
bunch of avtfeaban's finest, an African 
bushmanandhaettidren Crude comedy for 
the unsophisticated, dnector. JameUys. 
Cannon Oxford Street (071-6360310). 

HENRY V (PG): VisuaBy drab version ol 
Shakespeare's piay from Wwaartand Kenneth 
Branagh, who directs and stare With Pm* 
ScotaU. Emma Thompson, Judi Dench. 
Premiere (071-439 4470). 

□ ABSURD PERSON SINGULAR: 
Ayraawum's acnmgty fumy ssnous-comedy, 
directed by the author. 

vwatehea Theatre, Whitehall. London 
SW1 (071-8671119). Underground Charing 
Cross MortSot, 8pm. mots Hus. 3pm 
and Sal. 4.30pm Runrmg bme-<9ire25min& 
Booking to Aug 11. 

□ BEING AT HOME WITH CLAUDE: AS- 
sysleras-go performance by Lothase Bluleau 
as a male tart on a murder rap. 

Vaudevtte. Strand. London WC2(071-836 
9988) Underground. Charmg Cross Mon- 
Thurs. 8.30pm. Frr and Sat 6pm and 
845pm. Riming tone: Thr SOmms. Ends 
June a 

■fr BERENICE: Lindsay Duncan the kjve- 
stneken herome m duty Raone. 

National (Cotiestoe). South Bank. London 
SEl (071-9292252) Undergrouid Waterloo. 
Toraght-Tues. 7 30pm. mai Sat 230pm. 
Ruining tune. JSwa Starts. In repertory. 

* A CLOCKWORK ORANGE: Schlock 
honor mteucat cuoufU. atoteoc, awful 
Regency. KmgaMBy, London WC2 (071- 
831 0660) Undergro u id Holbom Mon-Sat 
730pm. ma» Thus and Sal. 230pm. 

Rumng imw. 2nis SOmms. Ends May 26. 

□ CORIOLANUS: Charles Dance and a 
magnficent Barbara Jettad ilumsute the 
chMhood of tasosm. 

Barbican Theatre, Barbican Centre, EC2 
(D7J-638 8891). Underground Bartucan/ 
Moorgate/SI Paul's, Toragnt tomorrow. 

7 30pm, mat tomorrow, 2pm. Runnng une: 
3hrs. 

□ DESIRE: Span possession in 
Ztanbwe. uneven David Um ploy. 

Atomda. Almeida Sheet, London Nl (071- 
359 4404). Underground HgriDuy& (simgion. 
MotvSal.8pm.matSat.4pm Runnng 

Uner 1hr40mns.Ends June 9. 

■ THE DUCHESS OFMALR: Hemet 
Walter a mowngry erotic wcUn m Webster's 
nukyhorrorshow. 

The Ptt, Bartucan Centro (as above). 

Toraght. lonnorrow, 7 30pm. mai tomorrow, 

2pm. Rumng bme 3t«s45mns In 
repertory. 

* FASHION: Rewsed revival of Doug 
Line's pierang satire on advertising ettnes. 
Tncycto. 269 Kdbum High Road. London 
NW61071-3381000) Umtergrwnd Krfbum. 
MonSal.8pm.mai Sal, 4pm. Rumng 
wne: 2hrs30mns Ends June 23 

□ m THE RUINS: Paincfc Matatede plays 
old. mad. bbna George HinaitecuigonEHnan 
pay. 

Royal Court Sloane Souare, London SW1 
(071-7301745) Unoerground Sloane Square 
<4onSat.Bpm.maiSai.4pm Runrang 
line- ihr 30mm& Enos June 2 


CINEMA GUIDE 

Geoff Brown's selection of films 
in London and (where indicated 
with the symbol ♦Jon release 
across the country. 


A THE HUNT FOR RED OCTO BER 

(PG): Sean Connery aa a Soviet submanne 

commander t rying w detect. Ponderous 
O^TOBtoSrStr9Bt(071- ro5977a ^ 

BrtoamRowl (071-370 2®6)&2*»C071'«7 

9899) WtUMeys (071-792 3303/3324) 

»INTBWAL AFFAIRS {18* Richard 
Gere end Andy Genaa ea Loe Angetw oops 
euefred rto a vorw* of meecunty and 
coma)ton Tired tortter.gnien some kick by 

BnWftaroetarhHieFigg* . 

Cannona: Futoam Road 
ShaltBSbury Avenue (071836 8861) Plaza 
(071-497 9999)Wh»toteys (071-782 
3303/3324). 

« JOHNNY HANDSOME ( 15 ): Gra ting. 
unsyrapathete action tedder tram director 
Walter HB. with Mrotwy Route as a 
ds&gued cnmnsl who plans a doitolnwrss 
tatowm plastic surgery. With Ben Barton. 

Cannon Oxford Street (071-6360310). 

♦ THE KRAYS ( 18 ): Brooding, Btoocfy 
drama about toe nse ana tea of the East End 

gangsters, from war-tone ctskfiood to 
incarceration n separate prisons. Peter Medea 
cfeecta an oragnativtiy chosen cast Gary 
and Mtetai Kemp, Btoe Whtttew 

Cannon Cheises (071-352 5096) Odecns: 
Kemmgton (071-6026644)5) Swiss Cottage 
(071-722 5905) West End (071-930 
5252/7615) Whaaleya (071-792 3303/3324). 

♦ LEVIATHAN (IB): Danvattvw. dtettv 
lagged underwaterthrOer about eoentsts on 
the ocean floor, under attack hom genehc 
tia n ato rm ah on. Peter Writer. Ricnard Crenna 
tTdeons: Kensington (071-602 6644/5) 
Leicester Square (071-9306111). 

♦ LOOK WHO'S TALKING (12): Want*) 
comedy about en unnamed mun and her 
tsfang baby John TravaRa. Kssne Afey 
and Brace WBeV voce. 

Cannons: Chetoee (071-3525096) Oxford . 
Street (071 ^360310)Panron Street (071-930 
063i) Odecns: Kensington (071-602 
6644/5) Swiss Cottage (071-7225905). 
Warner (071^439 0791) WNtoleys (071- 
7923303/3324). 

♦ McCABE AND MRS MILLei (18): 

RevivaJ of Roden Altman s moody Western 
about a gambler (Warren Beatty) 
estabtehing a borettfo at a mnhg town. With 
JideChraha. 

Cannon Pu«m Street (071-930 0631). 


MAX, MON AMOUR {18* Nagisa 
Osttma's Bufluel-fte tate o( a Bored txjugeois 
wtfe (Charlotte Ramping) m tow with a 
chmpanzse: elegant, tut annoyrngiy muted. 
With Anthony Hpggms. Dura Quck. 

ICA Cinema (071-930 3647). 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15£ Intense, cnyftsh 
verson at Smmn novel aboufs dachstort 
dark obsesson with tee ne&ibour; a 
stnksig acnevement by drector Patrice 
Lecome. ueviausfy known tar comedies. 
Renoir (071-837 B402). 

MY UEFT FOOT ( 15 ): The Christy Brown 
story: upfiftmg tee, iravelauty acted, with 


THEATRE GUIDE 

Jeremy Kingston's selection of 
current theatre In London 
■ House fun, returns only 
★ Some seats available 
□ Seats at all prices 


★ MAN OF THE MOMENT; Masterly 
harsh comedy by Ayckbourn, good meets evi 
on ihe Costa del Sol with kfcchad 
Gantoon. Peta Bowies. 

Globe Theatre. Shaftesbury Avenue. 

London W1 (071-4373667). Underground: 
Piccadffly Cran. Mon-Fn, 7.45pm. Sal, 
830pm. mats Wed, 3pm and SaL 5pm. 
Ruining tone: 2hrs3utms. Booking to 
June 2. 

□ MARYA: Strongly cast revival ol 
Babel's drama set in 1920a Petrograd. 

Old Vfc WatartaoHaad. London SE i (071- 
928 7616) Underground- Waterloo Mon-Fti. 
730pm, SaL 7 45pm. mats Wed. 23Qpm 
andSal,4fm Ruravngome: thr50rrtns. Ends 
Saturday. 

□ NOEL AND GERTIE-Simon Cadet. 

F^inoa Hodge amble down Memory Lana with 
Coward. 

Comedy Theatre. Pan Ion Street, London 
SW1 (071 -930 2578). Undergrouid. ftccadly 
Circus Mor»Fn.8pm,Saf.815pm, mats 
Wed. 3pm. SaL 5pm Rumng tone. 2hrs 
tOmns Booking lo June IE 

★ RETURN TO THE FORBIDDEN 
PLANET: Hit rack n' rol snow, ocky but jofly. 
Ineiphcabte wamer of Besl Musical award. 
Canibndge Theaire, Seven Dab. London 
WC2 (071379 5299). Unoerground- Leicester 
Square. Mon-Thus. 8pm. F n and Sal. 
aaopm. mats Fn and Sal. 5pm Runrsngtme: 
2hra 30mms. Bookng lo Sept 29. 

□ SHADOWIANOS: Nigal Hawthorne. 

Jane Lapotaire m touching ptay aboul 
C 5 Lews's inUan Summer love. 

Queen's Theatfe. Shaftesbury Avenue. 

London W1 (071-734 1166/071^39 3849). 
Underground Piccaddy Circus. Mon-Sat. 

8pm. mals Wed. 3pm and Sal, 4 3Qpm. 

Runrmg lime 2hrs 4Qmns. Bootong to 
July 28. 

★ A SHAYNA MAIDEL: Exceflent New 
Yodidiama about two jewneh sisters reunited 
aha toe Holocaust 

King's Head. H5 Upper Street. London 
Nl (071-2261916). Unoerground. Highbury S 
Eskngton Tues^al.Spm. maisSaiand 
Sun, 3pm. Runnng lane 2hrs lOmns. Ends 
JuneS 


Qg^^wkawraDaniollSaifLewfaflnd 

BuidaRKter. 

Pramtora (071-4394470). 

MSBSffi'iSSSSSS. 

sssrssssjsra- 

rfaas. but the pw me Bing ol shreds 

SKlftdWd SWW (071-638 031B 
Panton Street (071-8300631)- 

♦ WJNSONTHERUN(12):Encldle and 
Roob« CWtrane sheltenng as iMWln Janet 
Suanan'a convent attoooL Fast a nd 
tunous drag comedy tram wnteMSractor 

Octets: HByroarkei (U71-830 tt&D 
SSSSon (071-80B f&HfSl 

♦ PRETTY WOMAN (15): Shamelessfy 
(fashioned romantic comedy, given some 
mateet charm and apartoe by Jute _ 

Roberta as a gawky prostututs wno ouims tna 
cnist of ratwess businessman Rtohart 

Gere DBector Garry ManML 
CamdanParkwaytOTI^TTOI.. . . 
Cennons: Chelsea (07T-3S2 509Q HaymaM 
1071-8391527) To t tenham Court Road 
(071-638 6148) Netting HBCoroitetflJTI-727 . 
6705) Odaons: Kerjslngton(OT1^2 
6S44/5J Leicaetor Sqiare (071-9006111) 
Cottage (071-722 5905) Screen on 
meauen^i-226 3520) Warner (071-439 
0791) Wfitaieys (071-7323303/3324). 

SANTA SANGREAlejandro 
jodorowsfcy's exfraordnary. rtstwbing. Wood- 
soeked fantasy amm a taaveBng cacus. 

Metre (071-437 ore?). 

♦ SHE-DEVIL (15): Roeeame Barr as the 
u»d frump wtw takes revenge when her 
hustwnd tto«s iro with Magfl Streep. 

Overly atnuent adaptation oi Fdy Weldon's LHa 
and Loves o7e SheOsWfrom cflrector 
Susan Sexnman. 

BarWcan (071-638 8891) OdaonE 

Kensington (071-602 6644/5) Leicester 

Square(071-930 6111) Swiss Ctfttaga 
(071-7225905) 

ASHORT RLM ABOUT LOVE (18k 
Krayazwf KteStawski'a powerful and earn tale 
of voyeunsm and sexual Mura Second in 
toe senes baaed on toe Ten Commandments. 
Premtare (071-439 4470). 

SWEEDE C15): Prickly Ausbelan portrait 
of an unstable teenager wreatang havoc on toe 
subutan Me of her stvMang volet aster. 

A tae feature dflbut Dy director Jane Campion. 
Camden Plaza (071-485 2443) Cheisaa 
Cinema <071-3513742) Metre (071-437 0757). 

♦ TORRENTS OF SPRING (PG): Jerey 
Skofttiowslo's pfcrrti. bewrtchwg ada pt ation of 
TuHonav's eborl novtrt about a young 
Russian aristocrat (Timothy Hutton) wavarmg 
between two women (Nastassja KkiskL 
Vetera Gofna). 

Curzan west End (071-4394909- 

♦ TROP BH-LE POUR TOR (16): G6n*d 
Dapwdteu drtftera between ha wife and 
mntrass SWfulsatre on mental mores 
from Bertrand Star. 

Premtere (071-4394470) Renoir (071-837 
8402). 

♦ THE WAR OF THE ROSES (15): A 
perfect mamage reli daatructs woiemty. 
Eshauatng black comedy, with Mchasi 
Dougtes and Kathtoen Turner. 

Cannons: PkxadBy (071-437 3561) 

Tottenham Coun Road (0716366148) Odaon 
Leicester Square (071-93061H) 


□ SHIRLEY VALemNE: Paula Wfcoi 

as Wiy Russel's domestic worm turrang Mo a 
Gieek nymph. 

Duka ol York's Theatre. St Martin's Lane, 
London WC2(071-8365122). Underground: 
Leicester Square. Mon-Sal. 8pm. mats 
Thurs. 3pm and SaL 5pm. Rumng tone: 2hr» 

1 burns- Booking to Jura 30. 

□ SUNDAY IN TOE PARK WTTH 
GEORGE: SpmHffling Sondheim inspired fty 
Seurat 's positing oiamOon dots. 

National ‘nwaire(LyttBltan)(as above). 
Mx^SaL 7.30pm. mats Wed. SaL 2.75pm. Not 
In repertory. Runrai g tene: awa 50 mtes. 

□ THE TABLE OF TWO HORSEMBV: 

The (owe that dare not speak its name, ttngua- 
tedin iheofScers'messal Rawatomdl. 
Graenwi cb. Cr oom's HU. London SE10 
(081-8S8 7755). Bntisb Rad: Greenwich. Mon- 
Sat. 7 45pm. mat Sal. 2.30pm Runnng 

tsne:2hn20mim.EndaJkiw16. 

M TAH lUfffc Last per lu iinance s of 
. Jaknder Verma's ngavous aMsian version of 
MoMre's play. 

Natronal Theatre (Cotleskie) (as above). 
Tonight, tomorrow. 7-30pm, mat tomorrow, 
230pm. Rumg time. ihrSOmaialn 
i£pertory. Ends May 31. 

□ VANILLA: Starry cast (Joanna Lumtey, 

Sian RtAps)cavorl m a grotesque Iragriarce 
about the suoer-rch 

Lyric. S haftesb ury Avenue. London W1 
(071-4373686). Mon-Fn. ^m, Sal, 83Qpm, 
mats Wed, 23Qpm and SaL 5pm. Runnmg 
bme: 1hi30mns. Booking loSepl. 

□ TOE WOMAN IN BLACK: Superior 
ItWter complete with imsis. mystery and old 
graves. 

Fortune Theatre. Russell Street London 
WC2 (071-8362238) Mon-Sat. 8pm. mats Tubs. 
3pm and SaL 4pm. Running time. 2hre. 

Booking to Sepl. 

LONG RUNNERS: ■ Aspects ol Lovk 
Prmce ol Wales Thealre (071-839 
5972) .. O Blood Brothers: Albery (071- 
8671115). .*Buddy:VK2onaPaiua{071- 
834 1317).. ■ Cats: New London 
Theabe (071-406 0072)... □ Lea Liaisons 
Dangereuses: Ambassador Theatre (071- 
8366111) .. * MeandMvGW: Adelptv 
Theatre (071-836 7611) ■ Les 

Mrserables: Patace Theatre (071 -434 
0909). Mbs Saigon: Theabe Royal, 

Drury Lane (0713794444;... * The 
Mousetrap: Si Ma/lm's Theatre (071-836 
1443) .. N The Phantom of toe Opera: 

(poslai bookings ortyi Her ktoiesiy's 
Theaire (071-839 2244)... □ Rwi For Your 
WHr. AkJwych Theatre (071-836 

Ticket hrtormabon on member theatres 

supplrod by Society of West End Theatre 


The Condse Crossword can 
be found on Page IS 


WORD-WATCHING 

Answers from page 22 
NECKETT 

(a) Sheriff's officer in Bleak ffeaw employed[to 
arrest Skim pole: “In > white greatcoat, with 
smooth hair qm his bead aad not mnch of if, 
which fie was wiping smoother, and making less 
of. with a haarHuTchief. 

GREGSBUKY 

<c) MP to whom Nicbofas Niddeby applies for 
work: “A tough, burly, thick-headed gentleman, 
with a load voice, a pompons manner, a 
tolerable command of sentences with no 
mwaing in them, and, in short, every requisite 
for a very good member indeed," 

SOLOMON PELL 

(a) A seedy attorney at the Insolvent Comt who 
assists the Wellers: “His forehead was narrow, 
and his nose all on one side, as if Natnre, 
indignant with the propensities she observed in 
him in his birth, had given it an angry tweak." 
MRS MA VUE 

(a) She befriends Oliver Twist after he has beat 
shot helping BiD Sykes to bargte her home at 
Cbertsey. 


WINNING MOVE 



CUteteMI moosx Phomn SI. 
Ml Uintno Cross Ra 071 240 
PHTUPPE NOIRET in 

epwMA nuuuitso (foj rum 
i 1 *°o inor sum a.30 o.iO 
8.40 (Winner or OSCAR »T 

toa rorvion nim). 


8 T MARTIN'S OTJ-fM 14 * 3 . 

SMctai cc No. arm 4*4* Eve* 

Bn Tub 2M. Sol BO rad 8.0 
J torw n ow qr,„A«3ATKA 
eHnnsnce TO* aouauMi 1 . 


■ 7,30 O Ww v U ra BW- 
HMMbHMibNIIAS. 


out vie on 928 7*ie 
THE laUSION 

A tunwne drama 
-Another CocwtBiv m —Nratow 
to rouew the twatty vuccewfui 
"The uar“ 

Prevtowa cram 7 Jone 


ANYTHING GOES 

-mr far Ttu t art musical 
to ov nr m uar o rw 
Eves 7.30 Mid Yhur A Sal 2JO 



---•«««» nni.i. . 


■w ^■^T»J9? nGHTat7 -30 

LONDON FESTIVAL 
ORCHESTRA 

« - P"CT*or / Coaducion ROSS pow f 
2SSm VfolimTASMIN LITTLE 

mu’?™**?.- . 
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• - .BBC-1-.- • ■ ;• •. 

■ 6.00 Ceefax 

' 6.30 BBC Breakfast News with Laurie 
Mayer and JiS Dando &55 RegtonaJ 
news and weather 
9.00 News and weather followed by 
PiTfaHs of a Sporting Ufa. The 
importance of wearing coned 
footwear and doming 
9.20 Gloria Live. Gloria Hunrefonfs less 
than electrifying chat show 
! 10.00 News and weather Jotowed by 

Popeye Double-BiB 10.15 Ptaydays 
1 10.40 International One-Day Cricket The 

morning session of the second and final 
one-day game between England and 
New Zealand for the Texaco Cup. 
introduced by Tony Lewis from the 
- Oval 1255 Regional news and weather 
; 1.00 One O’Ctock News. Weather 

1.30 Neighbours (Ceefax) 

, % 1.50 international One-Day Cricket 
Further coverage from the Oval 
2J20 Film: What a Carve Up (1981. b/w) 
starring Donald Pleasence and Sidney 
James. Pat Jackson directs an 
enjoyable honor spoof set in a haunted 
mansion. Northern Ireland: 220 
Knots Landing 3.10 Look. Stranger JL35 
Dance of the Weed 

! &50 Henry’s Cat (r) 3.55 A Bear Behind 
(04.05 Around the World with WBty 
Fog <r)A35Eyespy 5.00 
Newsround 5.10 Round the TWtst 
(Ceetex) 

■ 535 Neighbours (r). (Ceefax). Northern 

Ireland: 5.35 Sportswkfe 5.40 Inside 
Ulster 


. BBC 2 . 

6.45 Open University; Equdtbrium Rules 
OK? Ends at 7.10 

8.00 News 

8.15 Wes t minst e r. Brian Curtois 

introduces highlights from yesterday's 
proceedings in Parliament 

8.30 TheTreatment Rosie Kendall visits 
a health farm in Bedfordshre (r) 

9.00 Daytime on Two: Europe's migrant 
workers 9.20 Shortages in Moscow 9.45 
Fighting racism 10.05 How a boy 
copes with the separation of Ns parents 
10.25 Transmission of computer 
data 10.45 Part four of the story Two 
Can Toucan 11.00 Who benefits 
from international aid? 11.25 German for 
beginners 11.40 Mndatretcher 
solutions 11.45 Spreadsheets 11.55 A 
level German 12.15 The social 
importance of parties 12.45 Part three of 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge 1.20 
An Aesop tale 1.25 Fireman Sam 1.40 
Role playing stories for children 

2.00 News and weather followed by You 
and Me (r) 2.15 Weekend Outlook (r) 

2.20 Cricket and Goff. Tony Lewis 

introduces coverage of the second one- 
day game between England and 
. New Zealand at the Oval; Harry 
Carpenter is at Wentworth for the 
opening round of the Volvo PGA 
championship, includes news and 
weather at 3.00 and 3.50 

7.30 Friday Report: The Price of Peace. 

With Britain's biggest business, the 
Defence Industry, suffering a decline 
due to recent events in eastern Europe 
Michael Delahaye examines the 
effect this will have on workers and 
businessmen afifce. Wales: Wales in 
Westminster Northern Ireland: Catch of 
the Day; Midlands: The Batfoon; 

Leeds: Reace or Quiet?; Newcastle: 

North Report; Manchester 
Sportsround: Southampton: Whrtbread 
Round the World; Plymouth: 

Mfdren's Cornwall; Bristol: The Naturals 


FM Stereo and MW 
SJQamJnMo Brambles 630Simon 
Meyo 9.30 Svnon Bates 1230pm 
Newsbctat 1245Gary Goes To Yoix 
Pferae 3J0 Steve Wnght In the Afternoon 
530 News 90 6J0 The Jonathan Ross 


6.00 Six O'clock News with Peter 
Sissons and Moira Stuart Weather 
6-30 Regional News Magazines. 

Northern Ireland: Netghbows 
7.00 Wbgan with Jonathan Ross. For Ws 
last show Ross welcomes E-fogh Laurie. 
Patrick Moore, Phoebe Legere and, 
with a song. Maxi Priest 

7.45 'AOo 'Allot Another dose of chaotic 
Resistance humour, frightful accents 
and unsubtie innuendo (r). (Ceefax) 

8.10 Paradise: A House Divided. Wild 
West action series which in today's 
episode sees the highly nasty 
Henderson Gang come to town in 
search o( a doctor. They take the 
cbfldren hostage only (o find that the 
town does not (and probably stM 
doesn't) have one. (Ceefax) 

9.00 Nine O’clock News with Martyn 
Lewis followed by regkmal News and 

W63th6/ 

9-30 South of the Border. Peart and Finn 
are South London's private detective 
equivalent of Cagney and Lacey, in 
this racey crimebustmg series. TNs 
week's case comes dose to home 
when Miky. the girls' solicitor, is held on 
drugs charges. (Ceefax) 
l0-20F3m: LadykKfers (1988). A superior 
made-for-tetevision thriler in which a 
tough policewoman (Marin Kenner) 
investigates a series of bizarre murders 
of dancers at a Los Angeles male 
strip dub. Directed by Robert Lewis 
1240 The Potsdam Debate: North, 

South, East and West What are the 
Prospects for One Wbrid? The One 
World series continues with an 
international discussion from the 

8.00 Public Eye: Charity and the NHS— 

An Unhealthy Dependency? 

• Guided by an experienced 
investigative reporter in Peter Taylor. 
Public Eye has quickly established 
ilsetf as a worthy competitor to [TV's 
The Week and World in Action, not 
to mention the BBC's own Panorama 
The subjects are well chosen and 

. the treatment is crisp and cogent 
without being sensational. Tonkthl's 
edition takes up the National Health 
Service's growing dependence on 
chanty. The issue is not raising money 
for desirable but strictly non- 
essential “extras" but putting out the 
begging bowl simply to cover 
running costs. Moving from specific 
examines (such as a general hospital 
in worthing which has launched a 
charity to cut its waiting 1 st), the 
programme considers the general 
implications of hsving to tOy on 
voluntary donations in a service which 
was established to provide equal 
health care for aH 

8.30 Gardeners’ World at Chelsea. 

Geoff Hampton, Anne Swtthinbank. 
Pfppa Greenwood and Nigel Colbom 
have spent the week at the Chelsea 
Flower Show to give the viewer an 
insight into horticulture's premier event 
9.00 Rory Bremner. If you are rich, or 

even moderately famous, beware of the 
mimicking talents of Britain's 
sharpest impresskxxsL Steve Nation. 
EnnReile) and John Bird provide a 
strong supporting cast 
9-30 Arena: The Daly Worker Story 

• One of the ironic b^prorfacfs of 
perestroika is that the Soviet Union has 
canceled half its subscript!cm lo 
Britain's Communist newspaper. 
thereby depriving it of a large pvt of 
its revenue. This Arena history of the 
Daiy Worker (later Morning Sta) 

may turn out to be a not very premature 
obituary. Launched in 1930 the 
paper hire always been trapped in an 
ideological dtenwna, often unable to 


RADI03 


table where 45 years ago Attlee, Truman 
and Stalin signed trie Potsdam 
Treaty which shaped post-war Europe. 



Debating: Edward Heath, UP (midnight) 

The guests include: Edward Heath, 

MP; Jonathon Porrrtt, director of Friends 
of the Earth; two secretaries-general. 
Catherine Latumiere from the COuncB of 
Europe and Sir Sridath RampaM 
from the British Commonwealth; and 
Emma Keppel from East Germany's 
New Forum Party. With Germany on the 
verge of reunification, the eastern 
bloc crumbling and the unification of the 
rest of Europe very much on the 
cards, what will the distinguished panel 
predict for the future? 

1.00am Weather 


■wmw- 

L wwl 

Critical deta ch men t Beatix Catnpbefl (930pm) 

five with the Moscow fine but equafly 
unable to exist without its patronage. 
The most successful period was the 
1930s when left-wing opinion of several 
shades coM unite around the 
hunger marches and the threat of 
fascism. The highest circulation 
(250,000) was achieved at the end of a 
war in which the Soviet Union had 
been Britain's aly. Helped by surviving 
veterans. Beatrix Campbefl, herself 
en old an /footing Star hand, tells the 
story with sympathy allied with a 
commendable critical detachment 

10.30 Newsnight presented by Jeremy 
Paxman 

11.15 What the Papers Say. Mark Lawson 
of The Independent investigates the 
wilder fringes of "mad cow'* 
journalism; the use of language in 
newspapers; and analyses the 
Press's coverage of President 
Gorbachov's pay rise 

11.30 Weather 

11.35 International Cricket Tony Lewis 

introduces highlights from the oneday 
game between England and New 
Zealand at the Oval 

1235am Jazz 825. Featuring foe late jazz 
pianist B9I Evans, recorded in 1986with 
Chuck Israels on bass and Larry 
Bunker on chums. Ends at 1.05 


1000 The Friday Rock Show 1200 
Victor Lewts-Smnh 12.3O-2J0am Tt*j 
Rankin'MiuP 


FM Stereo 

4j00ant sieve Madden 530Davd 
Alien 730 Derek Jameson 930 Jidttti 
Customs 11 JO Jimmy Ygnxj 1.06pm 
Davxt Jacobs 2J5GkjnaHunretoid 4.05 
Micnaet flspef SOS John a«» 7JO 
The Random Jottings ol Huge and Brackett 
730 FndftyNqm la Music fright 845 
Paul Kivgm at the panoQjOO Dsten To The 
Bad IOlOO Radn 2 Arts Pitnamme 
12J5»n Jazz Parade 1230Black Mage 
iJKM.OONrgMnde 
MW as adwBeaapt. E45-7.OOpm 
Sport and Oasafied Resits 


‘All times ft GMT. Addon how tor 8ST 
5-OOwn Wortd News 5.09 24 Hows 530 
'Lonrkes Matin 539 Weather 600 Newsdcsk 
6J0 Mendan 7 j 00 World News 7.09 24 
Havre: News Summary and 
7 JO Preservation or Progress 800 World 
mom 849 Words of Faith 8.15 Musk Review 
9.00 Mews 9D9 ftewewol the British 
■Press 9.15 The Wortd Today 9-30 Frnanool 
News; Sports Roundup 9.45 Seven Seas 
10.01 Focus on Path 1020 Mri Magaare 
1059 Travel News 11.00 WWdNews TTJ» 
News about Bntam 11.15 Caobal Concerns 
1120 Menden 1220 Newsrae! 12-15pin 
Pmaarvayon or Progress 1245 Sports 
Roundup 1 J)0 Wortd News 1 JR 24 Hours. 
News Summary and Rnanoal Nevre 1 JO 
Short Story 1.45 Here's Hisnph 2A0 Wortd 
News. Outlook 2^0 Off ffw She* The 
Leopard 2.45 Tech Tafc 3.00 Newsreel 3.15 
■pBCEnghsh 3J0 Heute Akti^l AOOWndd 
Neve 4J03 News abort Brtam _jU5 BBC 
Engtish 430 Londres Sor 5.15iThe World 
Today 5 3D Heute AWueti M0 Gaman 
features 654 Nachnchttn 7.01 Outlook 
72S Fftanoal News 7^0 NetworkjJK 745 
Here's Humph ftOO WbfW "mreabB The 
World Today 825■ Words Farth 830 
Saenoe ft Action ajQI Sports ft)un<fap9.l5 
Trw Sinjrtg Stare People andWrtW 
9-30 People and Rnihc g l&OO New ahour 
11.00 World Nevre 11 J»5 Commenwy 11.10 
Bnsnoal titovs H-15 worWbnel 11 JO 
MuWracfcS 1280 Nevredask 1830am Rom 
the Weekles 12.45 Recording oi theweea 
l .01 Outkx* 1-25 Fmancal News 1 JOJl» 
Dancinq fidrfes 1.45 Book Crioee 1 JONnv 
kjeas £00 World Nevre 209 Review ol the 
British Press 2.15 Newsreel 2-MPeople and 

Pot^ 2-59 Weat»« 3J0 Wor« NewrelW 

News about Bream 3.15 Network 3J0 
Tne Wortd Today 345 NatffttfilCT und 
pfesseschau 4 JO German Forturas 4^6 
News rn German 447 Press 
Fmanoat News 4.58 Weather and Travel 
News 


&3Sam Open UNveoity (FM only): 

Maths - Curve Sketching 
6JS Weather and News Headlines 
7 JO Morning Concert Vfotf (Rule 
Concerto in G English 
Concert under Franck, with 
Lisa Beznosuk); Buxtehude 
(Psssecaglia in D minor 
Haraid Vogel, organ): Rameau 
(Dances from Les Indee 
gatartes: Orchestra de la 
ChepaUe Royree under 
Herreweghe) 

7 JO News 

7 J3B Morning Concert (coni): 
Gershwin (Cuban Overture: 
Cievetend Orchestra under 
Rtccardo Chafly): Chabrier 
(Schera&vatee: Annie d'Aico, 


Concerto: Rtchard Hosford 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe 
under Fischei); Ravel (Vaises 
nobles et sentimen talas: 
Toulouse Capitols under 
Ptssson) 

8.30 News 

&35 Composers of the Week: 
Hindemith. HflkJertin Settings 
(Dretnch Frschar-Oiasfcau, 
baritone, Aribert Reimann. 
rxano); Sonata (James 
Campbell, darnel, John York, 
prano )n Symphony. Mathis der 
Maler (Berlin Philharmonic 
Owl te s tra under the 
composer) 

9 J5 Odd Cotfokre (FM only tram 
10.40): A sequence of 
unsuitable musical matches, 
tram Romeo and Juliet to the 
Devil and Kale 

10.40-7 JQpm Cricket Special (MW 
only): England v New Zealand. 
The second Texaco Trophy 
oneday international at the 
Oval 1.05pm News 1.10 
Seasons to Savour: 1983 with 
Peter Baxter 130 County 
Scoreboard f .40 Commentary 
12J0 BBC Welsh Symphony 
Orchestra (FM only) under 
Tadaaki Otaka, with Garrick 
Ontsson.oano. preforms 
Brahms (Piano Concerto No 2 
in B HeL Op 83) 

1.00pm titews (FM only) 

1.05 Bailees and Lane (FM only): 

Kkhnrei Berkos, clarinet. Piers 
Lane, piano, perform Weber 
(Grand Duo concertante. Op 
48): Werner (Ballade. Op 8); 
Poulenc (Sonata); Vukan 
(Ragtime Bagatefle — first 


SKY ONE 

aooaminternational BusnttSiirem"^' 

tSSean Buswres Channel 6.00 The DJ 

kai Stow 8J0 Panel Pol Poum 10 JO The 
is R^nja-30 TJ» ^Sr°^5S 

fsSwssaiiisia 

10 J0 Wrestling 

11.30 The DearflyEntesr PlclureSnow 

S KY NEWS _ 

News on hour _ ftmart 5J0 

twopean eu ^^fw^FBrw00 
lcna 1130 Ttw 

international 8us«^ 




1^ Northern Sinfonia (FM only) 
under Paul Bamtt, viofin, with 
Michrea Petri and Elizabeth 
Serrin. recorders, and 
jeamerte Mountain. ce4o, 
performs CAE- Bach (Smtorea 
SB flat); Heberle (Recorder 
Concerto); J.C. Bach (Smfona 
concertante); JS. Bach 
(Brandenburg Concerto No 4) 

NBC Mghtfy News’330 Frank Bo«h Ths 
We ek 4 JO Beyono 2000 _ ■ 

SKY MOVIES 

Ftom aodam The ShofX*ig Ctwnrwl_ 

ZJOOpn Foxfire (1987T. Jesaea Tandy stare 

as an akfcrly women conmwted to both her 

(»m and her memories <* her We husband 

4J0 The IncraditiiB Hide Returns: Stanv>g 

inuFemcnoandBBBwby 
6.00 Breaking Away (1979k Comedy. 
loKowftg tne expicMs ol to WFA mancan 
teenagers after they toft grarfcaled from 

DareryDeVrrostajastwouaedcarssefflnen 

tn a M-foptet rewnge campaign 

si»W Derating stars as an Englsh teactier 
who wes one of her yotmj students imo a 

dm to murder her mother » an rtientance 

4_00 Covert Action (19707 An &OA 
opmanve en*sfs me help of a mysteras 
Monan wiwn he becomes involved in a spy 
put Erato«5-30 

EUROSPORT 

6.00am As SKy One 830 Welsh Open 


3jOO Sarah Walter (FM only): The 
mezzo soprano and Roger 
Vrgnotes, ptano, perform 
Poulenc (Le Besttaire): 
Ha mmond (TraOme); Dvofak 
(Gypsy Songs); Gershwin (The 
LoreieO; Britten (O W«y Waiy) 
345Mining the Archive (B* only): 
Music recorded by the 
Russian pianist EmHGMs 
(CL 1985) in the fate 1950s at 
the peak of his career. Haydn 
(Piano Trio No 30 in D); 
Scarlatti (Sonatas: in G, Kk 
125; in C sharp minor. Kk 247; 
in A. Kk 533): Schtxnanrt 
(Sonata m F sharp minor. Op 
11).. Aa a preface to part 2. 
Yury Davidov m 1958 
remembers his unde 
Tchaikovsky. Tchaikovsky 
(Reverie d’un soin Ferillet 
d'atbunr. Nocturne); 
Shostakovich (Piano Trio, Op 
67) 

5.45 Mearang in the Blues (FM 
only): Tne attitudes of blacks 
to war are examined by Paul 
Oliver. Includes records such 
es titter 8he$ by the Honda 
Kid, Peart Harbour Blues by 
Doctor Cteyton and Wn the 
WOr Blues by Sonny Boy 
WHBamson 

6.15 The Works (FM only) with 
David Owen Norris 
7.00 News (FM only) 

7.05 Third Ear (FM only): Richard 
Cork talks to sculptor Ansi) 
Kapoor, selected to represent 
Britain at the 1990 Venice 
Biennale 

730 The Friday Play: Mother 
Courage and her Children: 

• Brec ht wo uld probably have 

Sheila tencock'sltirvenmi 
scavenger of the battiefieids. 
He didivt object to 
theatregoers admiring the 
celebrated hawker tor the 
gutsy way she bunded her 
cart through the Thirty Years 
War. What he couldn't tolerate 
were those Mother Courages 
who also tried to pluck at 
people’s heartstrings. 

Hancock not even once does 
this in Jeremy Mortimer's full- 
IhroMad production. But 
would she. one wonders, have 
tackled the rale with such 
relish had she not previously 
played the busmesswise Mrs 
Lovitt in Sondhean's stage 
musical Sweeney Todd? 

9.45 Hans Osier (Nonet No 2: 

Zurich Chamber Ensemble 
under Cmistopb Ketier) 

10.10 The Bind Spot, by Said. Read 
by Peter Howes 
11.00 Composers of the Week: 

Mendelssohn (r) 

12.00 News 
12.05am Close 


Squash lOJOTrax 10JO Motor Sport News 
11.00 HarMfoaH 12J0 Work) Cup Prev»ew 
1.00pm Boyds 2J0 Tenras 3.00 GoS 5JO 
Gymnastics 6.00 Mtitefacs 7 JO Wrestkng 
8J0 OaU Pro ol Monaco 9.00 Basketball 
10JO GSelte wortd Cup Specs* 11.00 
Tenms f 230am Goff 

SCREENSPORT 

7.0Oam Speedway 8J0 Rally Chsnpion- 
shve 9J0 Horse Raong 9JO Motor Cross 
10J0 Spam Spam Scot 1045 Windsor 
Hone Snow 11.4S AWbucs 1.15pm Motor 
Span 3.15 PowersporU 4.15 Powereports 
5.15 Tenon Bcwfftg 6,00 TV Sport 630 
Motor Raong 7.30 lw Hockey 
Ffeppodrome 1030 Argeminan FoorbaS 
12J0 Speedway 1.00am Cycsng 3J0 
Motor Sport 5 JO Go" 


Twenty to hours ol rock and pop 
_ UFESTYLE 

lO.OOem Jake's Fitness Mnuie 10.01 
Search for romgx&w 1030 Snort Cases 
10J5 Wok with Yan. 11.00 Cotfee Break 
11.10 Edge ol MgM 11J5 Amerean 
Gamashows 1 230pm Star Trite 12J5 Saly 


LW (8) Stereo on FM 
555am Shipping Forecast 6.00 
News Briefing, Weather 6.10 
Farming Today &2S Prayer for 
the Day (s) 530 Today, md 
630.7J0.750.a00.8J0 
News BJS, 735 Wealher 835 
Yesterday in Partament 837 
Weather 
930 News 

9.05 Desert Island Discs: Sue 
Lawley with actor Jonathan 
Pryce(s)(r) 

9A5 The Cartoonists U (new senes): 
In the first of six programmes 
Frank Whitford meets the 
oersonalitiea behind some 
well-known signatures and 
discovers how seriously they 
take the art ol humour. This 
week, he lafcfi to Mel Caiman 
( 8 ) 

10.00 News: Special Assignment 
1030 Morning Story: Sungura. by 
Tracey Uoyd. Read by Garard 
Green 

10A5 Daily Service (s) 

11.00 News; Analysts: David Walker 
chairs a discussion on She 
purpose of museums and 


11.47 Treasure Islands: Michael 
Rosen presents the children's 
bookprogramme. Robin Blake 
and Emma Dally report on 
new pubbeations for the 
under-sixes 

1230 News; You And Yours with 
Margaret Colhns 

1235pm The Food Programme with 
Derek Cooper 1255 Weather 

1.00 The World at One 

1.40 The Archers (r) 155 Shipping 
Forecast 

ZOO News; Woman's Hour: From 
Belfast. Wendy Austin takes a 
took at issues raised at this 
week's Back to the Future 
conference for women 
returning u? work. Includes 
advice on how to find and gel 
the right job without the family 
losing out There vnU be a free 
help line between llJOam- 
5 00pm on 0800100 900. Mary 
Ctark-Gtess, chair and chief 
executive of the Equal 
Opportunities Commission in 
Northern Ireland talks about 
how the provinca has made a 
significant contribution to the 
development of the concept of 
equal terms between men and 
women; and an item on the 
SuBivan Bluth animation 
studios in Dublin, whroh rivals 
Dsney in the making of box 
office His such as At Dogs 
Go To Heaven 


ITVLOWOW 

6.00TV-am 

9 j 2 S Cross WHs a 55 ^Thames News and 

WfiOlhST 

1030 The Time... The Place ... 

Topical ckscussfon chaired by M&e 
Scott 

10.40 This Morning. Magazine series 

12.10 Rainbow: Our Common Land. 

Educational children's programme (r) 
1Z30 Home and Away. 

1.00 News at One with John SucheL 
Weather 1 SSJ Thames News and 

130 Coming of Age: The Kids Are 


Comedy series about a retired aMne 
pilot and his femfly 250 A Country 
Practice. Austrafian drama set in a 
community health efexe in the outback 
2-30 It's a Dog’s Life: Winning By a 

Nose. Dennis Skttcom meets the sniffer 
dogs that are in the front fine ft the 
battle against drugs 
330 Connections. Simon Potter 

challenges contestants to fink the letters 
in this brainteasing quiz 325 
Thames News and weather330Sons 
and Daughters. Australian famfly 
drama 


\ : CHANNELS r 

8.00 The Art of Landscape. Sturating 
scenery set to soothing music 

630 The Channel Four Deify 

935 Schools 

1Z0O The Parliament Programme. 

Incfudes a look at how people have 
perceived mages of Parliament 
(trough the ages. Presented by 
Nicholas Woolley 

12.30 Business Daily. Financial and 
business news service introduced by 
Greg Wood 

1.00 Sesame Street fte-school teaming 
series 

ZOO IT For the Terrifred. Open coSege 
course explaining, through drama, the 
basics of information technology (r). 
(Oracle) 

230 Film: The Gorgeous Hussy (1936. 
b/w). Extravagant historical drama 
starring Joan Crawford and Lionel 
Barrymore. Following the death of hts 
wile, President Andrew Jackson 
turns to an innkeeper's daughter for 
advice and comfort. Directed by 
Clarence Brown 

435 Colour Box (b/w). Vintage animation 
by Len Lye for the GPO 

430 FrfteerHo-One. Quick-fire general 
knowledge quiz 

5.001 Love Lucy (b/w). Scatty comedy 
starring Lucitie Bay. This week Lucy 
decides her mamege is turning state 
so she and Ethel plan a change of 
lifestyle. The two ladies move in 
together but soon discover that their 
new-found freedom creates a tricky 
situation ' 

5.30 A Hundred Acres. A delated 
examination of a small part of the^British 
countryside 

5.45 Masterworks. James Greene looks 
at Jacob van Ruisdael's painting The 
Large Forest which hangs in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna (r) 

630 Buzz: Thrffls and Danger. The last 
five years have witnessed a growing 
concern for safe sex. safe food and 
sale cars. But what about those people 
who defiberately lake risks? includes 
contributions from Tom Jones and Brian 
Eno 

630 Star Test Another celebrity is forced . 
to tsfl the truth in this probing computer 
game 


430Owl TV. in the last programme of 
tteswadlrte series, MieftaeteSfraehan 
and her team look at the prairie dog 
and delve into a com po st heap. (Oracle) 
430 Disney’s Duck Tates (r) 4.45 
Fun House. Slapstick game show 

5.10 Home and Away, (r) 

5.40 News with Fiona Armstrong followed 
by weather 
555Police 5 Plus. 

6306O’clock Live includes guests 
Torvfl and Dean who wtil perform a 
special TeiBthonrjance 
7.00 Through the KayhoteL Wife 

Rushton, Eve PoBard and M*e Read are 
invited to guess the celebrity ownere 
of two residences. {Oracle) 

730Coronation Street (Oracle) 

830Surgical Spirit: The Phone CML 
Boisterous comedy series storing 
Nichoia McAufifla as the enperious 
surgeon, SheteSabetinL (Oracle) 

830 Brian Conley—This Way Up. 

Another energetic programme pecked 
with cheeky comedy sketches and 
musical madness 

930The Chief. The test programme of 
the im pr essi v e pofice drama sees the 
embatried Otief Constable Stafford 
(Tim Pigctt-Smrth) in more deep water 
with toe Hone Office and fendfog off 
a Masonic plot to discrarfit him. There 


730Channel 4 News with Jon Snow and 

Zeinab Badawi 

755 Book Choice. Arm Thwaite's 

A. A Mine: Hs Lite is reviewed by the 
author Humphrey Carpenter. 

(Oracle) 

Short Stories: Fighting For Life. 

• The S&H tor decuman tat ies by 

first-time fim-makere goes abroad this 
week to focus on three seta of 
parents anxiousty foSowing the progress 
of their babies, bom prematurely in 
the Free University Hospital in 
Amsterdam. One of the tethers 
records the occasion on his camera, 
even the Caesarean operation by 
which hts daughter is delivered. He, in 
turn, is observed by Prisca Boeien, in 
her graduation film from the Amsterdam 
Film Scbod. It is a measure of her 
sensitivity that although she is delving 
into the most intimate moments and 
emotions, the flm never seems fike an 
intrusion. AH the same it must have 
taken some courage on the part of the 
participants to atew themselves to 
become pubkc players in stories that at 
best would invovB them in distress 
and at worst end in tragedy 

830 Hard News includes a profle of Bob. 

Borzetio who has fted more than 1B0 

complaints to the Press Cound over 
what he sees as inappropriate reporting. 
Garry BusheH of The Sun and 
Duncan Cmnpbeif of fee New Statesman 
and Society debate the use to 
newspapers of certain words to 
describe homosexuals 

930Cheers. Kirstie Alley and Ted 

Danson star in the hit comedy set <n a 
Boston bar. (Oracle) 

930Loads More Muck and Magic. The 
emrironmentaKy-friendly gardening 
programme tonight docovsrs how - 
lead pollution can createa problem for 
erty gardens. However, Tim and Liz 
Lang have created an organic oasis from 
a mass of weeds. There’s also a 
clever suggestion for using old par tyres 
and a look at a woman who grows 
soyabeans 

1030Roseanne. Another episode of the 
bfoe collar onefiner comedy series 
starring Roseanne Barr and John 
Goodman. Tonight their swotty daughter 
. Darlene wins the school poetry prize 
and lo her horror has to read the work to 
her feflow pupils •* * • - 


seem to be far too many loose ends 
to be tied up but perhaps they win be 
desperately toft dangling far the 
second series which must surely follow. 
(Grade) 

1030News at Ten with Sandy Gall and 

Julia Somerville. Weather 1035LWT 
News and weather 

10^40 The London Programme. This 

week. Trevor PhfiSps looks at what the 
future holds for London's City Airport 

11.10 Beauty and the Beast What Rough 
Beast Subterranean man/beast jwns 
forces with a female lawyer for action 
on and below the streets of New York 

1235am We Got it Made. Routine 
American sitcom 

1230The Making of Internal Affairs. 

Richard Gere tafcs about one of h ts two 
current fikn releases, Internal Affairs 
1.00 The Jfmas Whale Radio Show 
23tf 1 World Music Awards. Monte Carlo 
pteys host to the second World Musfo 
Awards, featuring artistes from over 
25 countries 
330Gnem Attractions 
4.00 Unsolved Mysteries. Today, a 
report on how the fanrifies of three 
nxsang people tried lo discover the 
facts behind their reappearance 
5.00 ITN Morning News with Phil Roman. 
Ends at 630 


1030Vic Reeves Big Night Out to this 

test of a new series Vic Reeves, Britain's 
seif-acclaimed top showbiz 
personalty, celebrates the tacky 
entertainment of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s 

11.00 Film: Harold and Maude (1971). 

• There could hardly be a blacker 
subject for a black comedy than a 
romance between a woman of 80 
and a young man of 20 and not 
surprisingly Paramount took fright, 
putting Harotf and Maude straight into 
general release with the nwwnum of 
pubtfofty. The distributor's timidity was 
not shared by ctnemagoers who 
proceeded to turn the film into a cut 
piece. It went down particularly well 
in Canada and in one Minneapolis 
cinema it ran for three years. Written 
by Cote Higgins (who has since turned 
director with Foul Ptay and 9 to 5) 
and directed by Hal Ashby, who made a 
speciality of subversive movies 



Ruth Gordon as e cce ntri c Maude (1130pt) 

. . before his early death from cancer, 

Harold and Maude is outrageously 
tasteless and very, very fumy. Bud 
Gort is fine as the friendless Harold with 
his fascination for death. But tiie 
screen is frequently stolen by Ruth 
Gordon, whose portrayal of the 
eccentric Maude continued a 
remaricable Indian summer as a film 
actress, following her Oscar winning 
performance three years eartier in 
Rosemary's Baby. 

1245am Buzz. A repeat of the programme 
shown al 6.00 .. - 

1.15 Star Test See630. Ends at 1.40 


330 News; Ctessfc Serial: Far from 
the Madding Crowd. Part 4: 
Sergeant Tray. Ajsix-part 
dramatization of Thomas 
Hardy's novel (a) 

4.00 News 

435 Tea Jtaction: Patrick Hannan 
and guests review the week's 
events 

430 Kaleidoscope: Incfodes a 
review ol Ftiifip Rkfley's new 
book Flamingos in Orbit end 
Stephen Joseph's ptay Body 
Language; e feature by Kerry 
Shale on the Adelaide 
Festival; an item on stele 
marimba makers in Wales; and 
Tony Jakes reports on the 
NCR Book Award (s) (r) 

5.00 PM 550 Shipping Forecast 
5.55 Weather 

6.00 Sfac Odock News; Financial 
Report 

630 Going Places: Peter Hobday 
with travel and transport news 
730 News 735 The Archers 
730 Pick of The Week (s) 

8.05 Any Questions? Jonathan 
Dknbteby in Ely. 
Cambricfoestwe, with 
panellists Lady Hollis; Ne9 
McIntosh, director ol Voluntary 
Service Overseas; local 
government Minister, Michael 
Portillo. MP; and Joanna 
Foster, char of the Equal 
Opportunities Commcssssn 
850 Stop Press (new series): 
Andrew Man reviews the 
week's newspapers 

9.15 Kaleidoscope: The Paperback 
Conspiracy. Ed Thomas meets 
five besl-s«ing thrfller writers 
— Colin Forbes. Jack Htrans. 
Ken FoSett, Ted Atbury and 
Crag Thomas — and 
discovers where they get trier 
ideas (s) 

9.45 Letter From America 959 
Wealher 

1030 The Wbrid Tonight (s) 

10.45 A Book at Bedrane: Rkfing I 
ttgh, by Pfryhda Barstow (2) 

11.00 Week ErxSng: Satirical review 
of the week's news. With Bill 
Walks, David Tate and Salty 
Grace (s) 

11.25 The Financial Week 

11.45 Archive Adas; Bob Copper 
recalls the 1950s when he wast 
a BBC folk song coHector (r) 

1Z00 News, ind 1220am Weather 
1233 Shipping Forecast 

FM as LW except: 

1 l.00am-12.00For Schools (s) 

155pm listening Comar (a) 2.05- 

3.00 For Schools 550-555 PM 

(cent) 1230-1. 10 am Night School 


ANGLIA 

As London except 120pm Angta News 
1JD-200 Short Story Theatre 5.10-540 
NM Welch 6J0 Homs and Away 625- 
7 JO About An&a 1035 Frenttne 1135 
Beauty and the Beast 12J0am-1 JO (tetter 
MoCfiMi ZOO Mdao few 230 Transmra- 
raon 830 Amanca'a Top Ten 4J06J0 
Nascra 

BORDER 

As London except 120pm Bonier News 
1J0-2J0 Gardening Tima 3JO4J0 The 
Youtg Doctors 6J0 Lookamnd Friday 
6JO-7JO Take the High Road 1035 
Warned Witti Chadren 11.05 Beauty end the 
Beast 12J5am-1 JOft the ten of foe Night 
SJOThaTwkght Zone 4.00-SJONigM Beat 

CENTRAL 

As London except 120pm Central News 
130-2J0 Gardermg Tone 330400 Ttw 
Young Doctors 5.10540 Hucktabeny Finn 
and f»s Friends 6J0 Home and Away 62S- 
7.00 Centra! News 1036 Central Weekend 
12JSam-1.00 Prisoner Cel Btock H 330 
Crazy About The Moves 4.005JO The Hit 
Man and Her 


GRANADA 

As London except: 120pm Granada News 
130-2J0 It's A Dog's life 330-4.00 The 
Young Ooctora 5.10-5.40 Survival 6JD 
Home and Amy 6J0-7JO Granada Tornght 
1030Qranada up Front 1135 Beauty and 
tee Beast 1230am-lJ0 Married won 
Ctridran 330 The Tmfoht Zone 4J05J0 
Night Beet 

HTV WEST 

As London except 120pm HTV News 
1J02J0 fr's A Dog's Lite 6J0-7J0 HTV 
News 1036it's Needy Saturday 11 JS Tour 
of Dufy I230am-1J0 CfemAttractnns 
330 The Twifcgtn Zone 420 Cover Story 
(Dudtey Moore) 445-5J0 JoMnder 


130-230 MS A Dog's Lite 6J0 Northon 
Ufa 830-7JO CtanmalK 1035 Late Md 
Uve 1135 Roini at Older 12J5em-lJ0 
Beauty end the Beast 2J0 The World Muse 
Avratda 830 TwlgM Zone 4JO&00 Raw 
Poser 

ULSTER 

As London en capt 120pm UMar Now- 
stone 130-2JD It's A Dog's Lite 8.00 Sot 
TonUa B30-7JX Sportsbnat 1035 Keiy 
1126 Die Equsfizer 123Sam-1J0 Aided 
Htehcock Presents 330 Tl*^TWigM Zone 
4 J0-5J0 Nt^rt Beet . 

YORKSHIRE 

As London except: 120pm Calendar News 
130 fttn: Hfoden Honadda*3304J0 The 
Yang Doctors 6J0CHendar630TeMhon 
Tune-Up 640-7.00 Green Alert 1035 film: 
Crossfire 1200-1 JO Fust Exposure 330 
tosgtrt 4.00 CaMoma H^woys 4306JO 
Rock ol Europe 

S4C 

Starts: 6J0am The Art of landscape 6J0 
C4 Daly 92S Ysgoton 1200 Parttament 
Programme 1230 Nawyddion 1235 Bnw- 
sbn 1J0 Palntem to the People rao 
Busness Date2J0 It For The Temfied 230 
Ffcc Hie Nutty Protessor 430 ftteen To 


One SJQ-Qua 530 Ehas 6J0 Newyd- 
doi 615 Biurw Macn 64Q Psnmde 7J0 
Die PTOfiat730Resto 600 Naha WyB 830 
Newyridon 855 Ffinau 925 Can £w 640 
The Wanders 1600 Rosem 1030 Vic 
Reeves Big PfrgM Out 11 JO F3m: HaroU 
and Maude 1245Buzz 1.15 Star Test 140 
Omedd 

RTE1 

Starts 1145am Acbon for our Common 
Future 1230 the Nature of Things 1 JO 
Nam 130 Knots Lendng 225 Archives of 
Tm 3.00 “Live" At Three 4J0 Sons and 
Daughters 430 Winston ChureM 530 The 
Sufivans 600 The Angahts BJ01 Six One 
7JD Ploy the Gama 730 Boom Outside 
8.00 Hobday Intend B30 Shine On 900. 
News 930 The Lata Lata Show fi30 
News 1135 Fiftc The Prowler 1.15am 
Close 


NETWORK 2 

Starts: 230pm Bosco 3J0 Dempseys Den 
620 Home and Away 830 ftoacht 7 JO 
Pobsl 730 COronatun Street 600 News 
Mtomd by Sponswraki 9 JO Conch 930 
Nbws totowed by World Cinema: Recon¬ 
struction 1120 Lou Gram 1220am Close 


FREQUENCIES: Radio 1: 1053kHz, 
(London area FM-104B.) Radio 2: 693k- 
RadiO 3:1215kHz/ 247m; FM-9Q-92.4. Ra 
Jazz FM 1023. LHC: 1152kHz/E61m: FM 
958 GLR: l458kHz/20ftn; FM 94.9; Wbrid 


•fM-97.fr098. 

m;FM-88802- 


Jessy Raph^ 145 Skyways 240 Search 
tor Tomorrow 3.05 Tea Break 3.15 Burke s 
Law 4.05 The Emergency Room 435 
Lifestyle Plus 4.45 American Gameshows 
6 JO Sefia-VisMi Shoppng Cnannei 

B Stfc THE MOVIE CHANNEL 

• Afl ams are toitowed by News and 
Wealher 

1220pm Ttm Movie Show 

1250 A Majority of One (1961): Ftealnd 

Russes is the Jewish spmsxer who tafc in 

kw with a Japanese widow, played by 

AlecGuffness 

330 The Jazz Singer Danny Thomas and 
Peggy Lse star in tee firs! remake d tee tost 
late about a Jewish boy who prefers 
snowtxsmess ro becomng a cantor Ike Ms 
father betore him 

6JO Day or the Outlaw (I9SS. b/w): Stark 
Western metodrama about a gang of army 
renegades, led by Burt Ives, wtu take over a 
smafl town uni* rancher Robert Ryan 
decides to light beck 

8.00 Emma: Queen ol the South Seas, 
pan one (1987) HstoncaJ drama aboui (he 
Me oi Emma Oca Coe. a iftfrcentuiy 
Samoan Pnncess who was renowned lor her 
beauty. Slamng Barbara Carrera 
10.00 Fetal Mtrataon (1989): Mcftad 
Douglas is the (army men who has a 
weekend ihig wilti Glenn Close, who resorts 
to maesangly vtotem means lown inn 


bach when he abandons her and returns lo 
h&wfte 

1205am The Living DayHgMs (1987): 
Tmotny Orton 's Ofrbui as James Bond sees 
h«n taiung on a ruthless gang ol drug- 
ueeing qrawixmere tram the Rock of 
Gtorakar to the wdds ol Alghansian. Co- 
surs Maryam d'Abo 

220 Sotarbabrea (1986): Rctwid Jofoan 
imprisons Jana Gratz and her coNeagues in a 
fortress (ram which they hope ro escape 
usmg an amaeni. mystical force. Ends at 
335 

GALAXY 

7J0am SupeririendB 730 Mx^t 030 31 
west Wowed by News and Weather 9 JO 
Bewitched 930 Laugnknes with KfehQies 
Parsons 10.00 Uqner Moon 1030 The 
Move Show 11.00 Ptayeboul with Ftoeia 
Bemarnm 11.15 Mis Pepperpot 1130 Facts 

of Life 1200 Wte ol Ihe Weak lotowed by 
t«ws and Weather 1230pm The Bold and 
DKBeemiM LOOTS Death bs Do Part 1.30 
Houston Knghts 230 Young and Restless 
330 Ptavabuul 345 Mis Pepperpot 4.00 
Danger Bay 430 Kids hcorpraaled 5JQ 
Mail 600 31 West 630 Jupiter Moon 7.00 
The Goodes toitowed by News and Weather 
7J0Laughinee 8 JO Secret Army 9.00 Up 
Yer News 9.15 La Trrvtete 1QJ0 Datfa Amty 
1030 Orty Dozen 1130 The Move Show 
Mowed oy News and Weemer 1200 The 


HTV WALES 

As HTV West except 600pm Wales At Sec 
630-7JO Stopwatch 1035-1135 And AB 
Thai Jazz 

TSW 

As London except: 12ftom TSW News 
130 The SUbvans2J03J0 Mattock 327> 
4J0 home and Away 610-640 Who's the 
Boes7 600 TSW Today 630-7.00 Gardens 
For All 1035 Prisoner: Cefi BtoCk H1135- 
1.00am film: Death Sentence 330 The 
Twfight Zone 4JO&00 Mght 8eu 

TVS . 

As London except 120pm TVS News 130 
M's A Dog's Lfe 2J03JO Santa Barbara 
600 Coast to Coast 630-7.00 That's 
Gardenvigt 1040 Beauty end the Beast 
1136 Alfred Hitchcock firaratta: There Was 
A Utile Girt 12J5am Whftbtead Rouidthe 
Wortd Race 12.15-1 JO In the Heal of tee 
NgM 200 Cinwntetractions230America's 
Top Ten 3M American toe Hookey 4 J0- 
5JOO Saly Jessy Raphael 

TYNE TEES 

As London except: 1 JOpm Regional News 


Bold and the Beeutikx 1230am Up Yer 
News 1245 La Timata 


THE SPORTS CHANNEL 

125pm Sportsdesk 130 Raong Today 2J0 
Terms 5.00 Rodeo 600 SpOrtsdBsk 630 
On Four Wheels 730Sportsdesk 820One- 
Day international Cncket England v New 
Zealand 9 30 Volvo PGA God 10.00 Raong 
Today 1030 Sportsdesk 11.00 ice Hockey 
1200 Sportsdesk 


930am Lett. Right and Centre 10.00 Living 
Now 11 JO Amencan Busness Today 1130 
Ewopean Busness Today 1200 first 
Etetion 1.00pm Lwng Now 130 The 
Countryside Show 20 0 W»l of Moscow 
245 B&zzartfs Wooden Toys 200 Lwmg 
Now 4J0 Your WraU 5J0 Jack's Game 
530 The Countryside Show 6.00 Front of 
House 630 Go tor Green 7.00 Living Now 
6.00 Fast Ettokm 9.00 Your World 10 JO 
Einperai Business Today 1030n s a Wrap! 
1130 Go lor Green 1200 American 
Burner Today 

THE POWER STATION 

7.00am Nneteen houre of rock end pop 


not doing anything 
for the next 
sixty seconds? 

phone this number 
and change to 
a current account 
that pays 9% interest. 






tirctdiract le a division at 
midland bank pic. 
mieiosi is paid monthly on any 
amount in ciodil increasing 
ic -335%lor£800h rjieguoteo 
is not pj and mavvaiv 
wnl ten dtiailson requesi 


fig 

m o 
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Political sketch 


That’s more than 
enough bees - Ed 


THE Princess Royal meeting President 
Gorbachov in the Kremlin yesterday at the 
start of (he first official visit to Moscow by a 
member of the British royal family since the 
1917 Bolshevik Revolution. They discussed 
improvements in Anglo-Soviet relations, Tass 
reported. Her 13-day visit was seen as a move 


to heal a rift between Britain and Rnssia since 
the It Ming of the last tsar, Nicholas H. of 
whom she is a distant relation. Nicholas and 
his family were killed at Ekaterinburg soon 
after the Revolution. Tass quoted Mr Gorba¬ 
chov as toiling the Princess Royal that her 
visit was part of the developing contacts 


between Britain and the Soviet Union. "There 
is every basis for saying there has been good 
progress in Soviet-British relations,” he said. 
The Princess Royal was to address students at 
Moscow's State U nive rsity today, speak to 
religions leaders and attend a performance of 
the Bolshoi Ballet. Later in her visit she will 


open a British exhibition in Kiev. The Queen, 
whose grandfather, George V, was a cousin of 
Nicholas H, accepted an invitation by Mr 
Gorbachov to visit Moscow made when be was 
in London last year. No date has been set for 
this visit, which would be the first by a British 
monarch to Russia since 1908. (Ratter) 


France sends troops to 
assist riot-tom Gabon 


From Susan MacDonald in Paris, and Andrew McEwen 


FRANCE yesterday sent rein¬ 
forcements to Gabon, its for¬ 
mer colony in West Africa, as 
rioters there took hostage Mr 
Peter Robertson, the British 
personnel manager of the 
Shell oil plant at Port Gentil, 
and nine other oil company 
executives. All 10 were later 
released, according to reports 
from Libreville, the capital. 

President Bongo's position 
has weakened significantly 
over the past two days. There 
has been serious rioting, burn¬ 
ing and looting at Port Gentil. 
the country's chief port and 
the centre of its oil industry, 
and to a lesser extent in 
Libreville. 

France, which has 500 
troops permanently stationed 
in the capital, dispatched an 
additional 250 men to Gabon 
yesterday, including a com¬ 
pany of paratroops. Officially 
their task will be to protect 
French citizens and interests, 
but they may have a wider 
stabilizing effect. 

M Jean Dufiau, the French 
Consul-General in Port Gen- 
til. was taken prisoner on 
Wednesday night by members 
of the opposition Gabonese 
Party for Progress, and the 
Consulate-General in the city 
was set on fire. The dem¬ 
onstrators were said to be 


hoping that France would use 
its influence to persuade Presi¬ 
dent Bongo to step down. 

M Dufiau was released early 
yesterday with no public state¬ 
ment. Two hours later it was 
announced that Shell and Elf 
employees had been taken 
hostage in the Shell offices in 
the city. In London a Shell 
spokesman confirmed that Mr 
Robertson, M Roland Tou¬ 
louse. who is French, and Mr 
Anatol Bouroubou, a local 
Shell employee, were seized by 
demonstrators about noon. 

They had agreed to meet the 
demonstrators, who are be¬ 
lieved to have demanded that 
oil production should be 



President Bongo: Calls 
growing for him to resign 


immediately shut down, ap¬ 
parently also as a way of 
putting pressure on the Presi¬ 
dent to resign. 

Shell has been involved in 
Gabon since 1928 and is the 
largest oil producer there. It 
has a staff of 831, including 
100 foreigners. 

The violence started on 
Wednesday after the discov¬ 
ery of the body of Mr Joseph 
Rendjambe, the leader of the 
Progress Party, in a Libreville 
hotel bedroom early that 
morning. 

After serious rioting and 
strikes against the regime ear¬ 
lier this year. President Bongo 
announced that be was 
dissolving the one-party state 
and would introduced a multi¬ 
party system. 

As the news of Mr 
Rendjambe's death spread, 
groups of people came out on 
to the streets in Libreville. The 
Hotel Dowe, where he was 
found, and other buildings 
were set on fire. Troops 
prevented the people reaching 
the Presidential Palace. 

• ABIDJAN: Guards at Iv¬ 
ory Coast's biggest prison 
went on strike late on Wednes¬ 
day and threatened to release 
inmates tomorrow unless 
President Houphouel-Boigny 
met them for talks. (Reuter) 


Drama as little ships sail 


A PROUD armada of little 
ships, the elderly but still 
sprightly heroines of the Dun- 
lark evacuation half a century 
ago. set sail for France again 
yesterday to relive their finest 
hour. And. as if to add spice to 
a mere reconstruction, real- 
life drama again intervened. 

Soon after 10am. they began 
assembling beneath the White 
Cliffs of Dover. The sun shone 
but there was a brisk cool 
north-easterly breeze and the 
boats pitched and rolled in the 
short choppy seas. 

Eight miles off Ramsgate 
the African Queen, whose true 
moment of glory came 11 
years after Dunkirk with 
Katharine Hepburn and 
Humphrey Bogart as pas¬ 
sengers in John Huston's 
eponymous film, began ship¬ 
ping water in heavy seas and 
her crew of three feared she 
would capsize. A call from her 


By John Young and Alan Hamilton 

skipper had the Ramsgate 
lifeboat launched, but she 
could not find the Queen until 
a rescue helicopter from RAF 
Manston was scrambled and 
hovered overhead until the 
lifeboat could get a line aboard 
and tow her back to Ramsgate 
with almost as much ig¬ 
nominy as she sank in the 
film. 

Mr Jim Hendricte, her 
American owner, said later 
that the drama was all for 
want of a half-inch spanner. 

But she was not alone in her 
moment of need. Dover life¬ 
boat bad to go to the rescue of 
the yacht Papillon, whose 
skipper, Mr Richard Huggett, 
suffered an accident causing 
him a serious back injury, 
seven miles off the Kent coast 
and radioed that he was 
unable to continue the voyage. 
Another yacht the Monarch, 
had to be towed back to 


harbour. Soon the rest were 
away, led by the Royal Navy 
Auxiliary vessel Example. A 
cacophony of helicopters hov¬ 
ered overhead, while the frig¬ 
ate HMS Alacrity and the 
min e sweeper HMS Ledbury 
raced up toad down the flanks, 
protecting their charges and 
warning other vessels off.On 
they sailed into the sunlit 
afternoon with the coast of' 
France rising out of the haze. 
It may be only 35 miles or so 
from Dover to Dunkirk but it 
was beginning to seem a long 
way. 

How much further must it 
have seemed to those who 50 
years ago crossed and re¬ 
crossed crowded to the gun¬ 
wales with exhausted and 
wounded soldiers and return¬ 
ing again to face not the 
reunions and parties that will 
mark this weekend but the 
guns of the enemy. 


MOST Members of Par¬ 
liament have one. or at toe 
most two, things to say. A life 
is spent nurturing a bee (or 
two) in toe bonneL The bee is 
fed and watered, taken out for 
exercise, and on special occa¬ 
sions adorned with a ribbon 
and bow and asked to per¬ 
form tricks. But it is toe same 
bee. 

In this, our MPs are no 
different from other people. 
U nlike others, however, they 
are paid for it The rest of 
Britain is confined to writing 
Letters to the Editors of 
provincial newspapers.And 
what is Parliament if not a 
neo-Gothic. all-singing, all- 
dancing Letters Page, ani¬ 
mated into televised pomp 
and be-wigged circumstance? 

Mr Dale Campbell- 
Savours, for instance (Lab, 
Workington) believes in an 
Establishment Plot. His life is 
dedicated to telling us about 
the sub-plots, and if, upon his 
headstone, appears the sum¬ 
mary “I SMELL A RAT ” 
that will not be far wrong. 

Mr John Carlisle (C Luton 
N) supports South Africa, 
and takes every opportunity 
to explain. So when, this 
week, he rose to question the 
PM on her diary, it was no 
surprise to learn that the 
engagement which interested 
him was her meeting with Mr 
de Klerk. 

And this is democracy at 
work. Parliament succours 
650 varieties of sleeve-tugger: 
tug, tugging at the national 
sleeve on behalf of their 
constituents — dotty and 
sane. 

An MPs' task, then, is to 
get a word in edgeways; and 
contrive to relate his own 
obession to toe subject dis¬ 
cussed. One way is to lead a 
Debate on the Adjournment 
The Motion — “That this 
House do now adjourn” — 
can be opposed, on the 
grounds that an important 
subject—or bee—needs to be 
aired first 

Thus it was that yesterday 
morning, as other MPs 
packed their buckets and 
spades for a week's Recess, a 
little band of MPs waited 
eagerly in their place, a little 
knot of sulky ministers de¬ 
layed their holidays, and a 
whole hive of bees buzzed 
importantly round the Cham¬ 
ber. A stack of Letters to the 
Editor were awaiting 
consideration. 

Mr John Fraser (Lab. Nor¬ 
wood) has much to tell us but 


it really adds up to this: that 
he is a fair-minded sort of 
chap, disinclined to have the 
wool pulled over his eyes, and 
available during business 
hours and at weekends to 
disentangle technicalities and 
dispense reason. Yesterday 
he chose the finances of 
housing corporations as his 
subject; but it could just as 
well have been the plumbing 
of housing corporations or 
the finances of the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company. Baffled 
by anything? Mr Fraser will 
sort it out He waited on the 
bench, a large man with large 
pink ears, a dark blue suit, 
and tiny lawn shoes. He 
looked like a giant but 
friendly mouse. 

Junior minister Chris 
Cbope politely declined to 
endorse all Fraser's reason¬ 
ing. The Editor, that is, points 
out that opinions expressed 
are not necessarily those of 
his newspaper. 

Behind Fraser queued four 
North Western Tories. They 
wanted to talk about the 
North West Michael Jack 
(Fylde)—speaking fluently to 
camera — told us about 
travdiator links and checked- 
through baggage from Man¬ 
chester. The Minister, Roger 
Freeman, listened with the 
courteous attention of a BR 
customer-relations officer 
hearing a passenger's com¬ 
plaint, and promised to put-* 
notice on his desk to remind 
himself to remember the 
North West. 

The Editor, that is, wifl 
bear your comments carefully 
in mind. 

Very last in the queue was 
Mr Toby Jessel (C, Twick¬ 
enham). This bonnet bouses 
two bees: the desirability of 
cultural heritage, and the 
undesirability of aircraft 
noise. Yesterday he attacked 
plans for a “heliport” near St 
Paul's Cathedral and Cannon' 
Street Station. This, he told 
us. would spoil the view and 
make a noise. Crashing heli¬ 
copters would derail trains 
and cause carnage among rail 
passengers. The minister, 
Colin Moynihan. promised 
to study this with care but 
sadly could not pre-empt his 
Inspector's report. 

The Editor, in other words, 
is most gratefUl for your letter 
but regrets that this corres¬ 
pondence is now dosed. He 
wishes you a pleasant Recess. 


Matthew Parris 


£ 


Labour unveils programme of change for the 1990s 


Continued from page 1 

sion of majority voting in the 
European Council of Min¬ 
isters on social and environ¬ 
mental issues, and powers for 
the European Parliament to 
initiate legislation. 

The policy document en¬ 
dorses the “efficiency and 
realism” which the markets 


could provide, although Mr 
Kinnock emphasized yes¬ 
terday: “We are committed to 
working with the market, not 
worshipping the market” 

Ministers and the smaller 
parties moved quickly to con¬ 
demn the package. Mr Nor¬ 
man Lamoni, Chief Secretary 
to the Treasury, said it was 


“nonsense on stilts” for Mr 
Kinnock to claim that tax 
increases would be limited to 
the very very rich. To finance 
this programme there would 
be tax increases for millions. 


Mr Paddy Ashdown, the 
Liberal Democrat leader, 
described the document as 
“unadventurous, cautious and 


thin” Labour had lost a creed 
and failed to find a cause. 

Mr John Wakeham, the 
Government's new informa¬ 
tion co-ordinator, said it was a 
huge list of open-ended spend¬ 
ing commitments with no 
price tag. “We still find a bully 
boys' charter, with a return to 
flying pickets and secondary 
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WORD-WATCHING 


By Philip H oward 
WHO THE DICKENS 
NECKETT 

a. A Sheriff’s officer 

b. The public hangman 

c. An incompetent pick-pocket 
GREGSBURY 

a. A workhouse overseer 

b. A rain literary lion 

c. An MP 
SOLOMON PELL 

a. A seedy attorney 

b. A shady money-tender 

c. The Dora bey family doctor 
MRS MAYLIE 

a. Friend of OHrer Twist 

b. Crony of Sarah Gamp 

c. A crooked innkeeper 

Answers oo page 20 


C AA ROADWATCH ~^) 


ACROSS 

I Approve minimum wage in¬ 
crease (6). 

4 Fish some trawiermen had en¬ 
countered (8). 

19 Area for spectators that did for 
Commons (9). 

11 One making up for lack of prac¬ 
tice (5). 

12 Pul up with passion in female's 
embrace (7). 

13 Christian stating his position in 
Muslim region (7). 

14 It's improper if leaders of one 
union, therefore, are contracted 

(5)- , - , 

15 A severe reprimand, in the event 
(4,4). 

18 Dark liquid making cloudier 
mixture (5.3). 

20 Dismisses blackbirds (5). 


23 Puzzle that's nothing if not neg¬ 
ative (7). 

25 Observed angle made by this rev 
(7). 

26 Trollope's doctor, say. was an 
old-fashioned character (5). 

27 Discovered it's currently unsafe 
(9). 

28 Beetle's surviving part (8). 

29 Union members’ oratory <6L 


Solution to Puzzle No 1&302 



DOWN 

1 Facility reporters have with 
crowd on television (5.3). 

2 Pistol, for example, was antique 
(7). 

3 Little point separating adjacent 
bays, perhaps (5.4). 

5 Education reducing social in¬ 
equality? (7.7). 

6 Hard battle in which men 
change sides (5). 

7 Give address provided by medi¬ 
cal organization (7). 

8 I can be relatively insensitive 
( 6 ). 

9 Book the school-leaven preserve 
is a novel (4.3.7). 

16 Patriarch's importance for petty 
official (9). 

17 Arrange deal with shop on 

Champs E!ysees<8). 

19 Decline to provide summary (7). 

21 Judge ascent soundly (5.2). 

22 Grab a little bit of air (6). 

24 England opener, in fifty not out, 
scored slowly (5). 


For the latest AA traffic and 
roadworks information, 24- 
hours a day, dial 0836 401 
fbffowed by the appropriate 
code. 


London & SE traffic, roadworks 
C. London (within N 8 S C«rcs.).731 
M-ways/roads M4-M1-.732 


M-ways/roads Ml-Dartford T. ..733 
M-ways/rosds Danfort T.-M23 734 

M-ways/roads M23- M4_735 

M25 London Orbital onfy_....736 


Nat iona l traffic and ro a dworks 

National motorways-..737 

West Country-738 

Wales_739 

Midlands-.740 

East Anglia._741 

North-west England.-.-.-742 

North-east England-743 


Scotland-—-744 

Northern Ireland _745 

AA Roadwatch is charged at 5p for 
8 seconds (peak and standard) 5p 
for 12 seconds (off peak). 
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You don’t have to be over 60 
for Private Health tax relief 
... if you pay the premiums 
for an older relative. 


Make sure with 


m 


Health Insurance 


70 Rcddiffi: Street, Bristol BSl hLS- 
Tel: 0272 221IM». Fax: 0272 22S W3. 


c 


WEATHER 


3 


Most of the British Isles 
will have a pleasant, dry 


day with a good deal of sunshine. Some patchy cloud in the 
south-east will hold down temperatures a little. Wales, the 
south-west, central and north-western areas will have an early 
and late ground frost away from the coasts. The day will be 
dry and sonny with only patchy cloud. Scotland and Northern 
Ireland will also be dry with sonny periods. Winds light to 
moderate; temperatures will be a little cooler than yesterday. 
Outlook: Dry, sunny and a little warmer. 


c 


ABROAD 


) C AROUND BRITAIN ) 


MTOQAY: t^thunder; d-drizzle; fg**fog; s=sun: 
slt=sieet sn-snow: T—lair: cloud; r=ram 



C F 



C F 


Ajaccio 

24 75 

1 

Majorca 

24 75 

1 

AkrottH 

25 77 

s 

Malaga 

28 82 

s 

Afex'dria 

24 75 


Malta 

26 79 


Algiers 

24 75 

s 

Metb'me 

12 54 

c 

AmsTtftn 

17 63 

t 

Mexico C* 

19 66 

1 

Athens 

25 77 

s 

Miami* 

29 84 

c 

Bahrain 

39102 


MSan 

17 63 


Barba ds* 

> a 


Montreal* 



BarceJna 

19 66 

r 

Moscow 

17.63 


Botarsde 

Bertel 

29 84 

s 

Munich 

18 64 

r 

20 68 


Nairobi 

24 75 

i 

Bermuda* 

27 81 

5 

Naples 

26 79 

s 

BterriU 

18 64 

c 

N Delhi 

38100 

s 

Borne's 

17 83 

c 

NYorit* 

17 63 

c 

Brussats 

18 64 

< 

Nice 

24 75 

1 

Budapat 

25 77 

1 

Osio 

11 52 

f 

B Aires* 

15 59 

s 

Paha 

IB 64 

1 

Cano 

31 68 

s 

Peking 


- 

CapeTn 

17 63 

s 

Perth 

18 64 

s 

CManca 

21 70 

5 

Prague 

23 73 

s 

Chicago' 

19 66 

f 

Reyhjvac 

9 48 

s 

Ch'churcb 

15 59 

1 

Rhodes 

29 84 

s 

Cotogna 

19 66 

s 

Rio de J 

19 66 

s 

Cpftaga 

13 55 

r 

Riyadh 

44111 

s 

Corfu 

29 84 

s 

Rome 

24 75 

t 

Oubtei 

13 55 

f 

Salzburg 

SF'riaco 1 

21 70 

c 

Dubrovnik 

28 79 

c 

13 55 

1 

F»o 

21 70 

5 

Santiago* 

SPauio* 

23 73 

s 


27 81 

1 

IB 64 


Frankfurt 

21 70 

s 

Seoul 

19 66 

s 

Funchal 

20 68 

1 


34 93 

f 

Geneva 

18 64 


STkhota 

14 57 

f 

Gibraltar 

22 72 

s 

StrasbYg 

19 66 

G 

Hettmht 

11 52 

c 

Sydney 

15 59 

d 

Hong K 

25 77 
17 63 

c 

Tangier 
Tel Aviv 

21 70 
25 77 

f 

Istanteri 

21 70 


Tenerife 

25 77 

f 

Jaddah 

36 97 

s 

Tokyo 

20 68 

e 

JoT»fQ* 

15 59 
33 91 

5 

f 

Toronto* 

Tunis 

18 64 
27 81 

r 

t 

L Patinas 

23 73 

1 

Valencia 

25 77 

1 

LeTqtwt 

18 64 

f 

Vanc’ver 

13 55 

1 

Lisbon 

20 68 

& 

Venice 

23 73 

t 

Locarno 

17 S3 

c 

Vienna 

23 73 

t 

L Angola’ 

18 64 

s 

Warsaw 

24 75 

f 

Liaamtig 

20 68 

s 

Washlon* 

19 66 

f 

Luxor 

39102 

s 

WeTnton 

15 59 

c 

Madrid 

20 68 

1 

Zurich 

18 64 

c 



Sun 

Rate 

Max 


hra 

in 

C 

F 

Scarborough 

67 

- 

16 

61 

Hunstanton 

13.6 

- 

19 

Wi 

Lowestoft 

10.2 

w 

19 

66 


133 

* 

18 

64 

Folkestone 

1J.3 

- 

IB 

64 

Worthing 
Bognor Regis 

14.1 

12.2 

; 

19 

18 

fob 

64 

Souihsea 

13.0 

- 

20 

68 

Bournemouth 

13.8 

- 

20 

88 

Swenoge 

12.1 

w 

19 

86 

Exnwoth 

11.9 

- 

19 

88 

Torquay 

12.3 

- 

20 

88 

Penzance 

11./ 

- 

20 

88 


14.0 

• 

20 

88 

Btocfcpool 

Doogtaa 

12.1 

101 

- 

IS 

15 

59 

59 

Aspa&ia 

5.1 

- 

15 

59 

WWoOSnSffl 

9.1 

- 

19 

66 

Bristol 

11.1 

. 

21 

70 

Leeds 

9.B 

- 

18 

64 

London 

10.7 


22 

72 

Msrtcnester 

89 

- 

18 

61 


7.6 

m 

16 

61 

WuDgTWO 

9.7 

. 

18 

B4 

Anglesey 

104 

w 

17 

63 

Cardiff 

13/ 

- 

20 

68 

Tenby 

103 

- 

18 

64 

Aberdeen 

10.3 

• 

IB 

61 

Etbntmrgh 

7.3 

.0? 

17 

63 

Eakdatemi* 

47 

.0t 

14 

57 

£££■ 

8.4 

3.8 

M2 

.55 

16 

11 

61 

52 

Prestwick 

S.6 

.02 

IS 

59 

Stornoway 

48 

16 

13 

55 

Wick 

9.1 

.02 

13 

55 

Belfast 

2 S 


15 

59 

These are Wednesday's figures 



bright 

surmy 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

Sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

bngm 

sunny 

Surmy 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

sunny 

surmy 

surmy 

sunny 

bright 

bright 

Mgm 

shower 

shower 

shower 

bright 

cloudy 



( LIGHTING-UP TIME ) 


YESTERDAY 


London 92)0 pm to 4.55 am 
Bristol 9.09 pm to 5.05 am 
Edtaburgh 936 pm to 4.43 am 
Manchester 9.18 pm to 4.53 am 
Penzance 9.15 pm to 523 am 



Sunrises: Sunsets 
4.56am 9.00pm 


Moon rises 
52)2 am 
First Quarter May 31 


Moon sets 
11.01 pm 


Temperatures 3t imdday yesterday: c, cloud: I, 
fair. i. rain: s. sun. 

C F 

Beffasl 14 57s Guernsey 

B rmgham 14 57c Inverness 

Stuck pool 14 57s Jersey 

Bristol 16 611 London 

Cardiff 17 633 M’nchater 

Ednburgh 13 551 Newcastle 

Glasgow 13 551 frnfclswsy 


C F 
15 59s 
9 43c 
18 64s 
17 631 
15 591 

11 52s 

12 54f 


( POLLEN COUNT ^ 


C TOWER BRIDGE ) 


Tower Brtoge wail be lifted at 3pm today: 

r~~. 


The poUen count lor London and the South¬ 
east issued by the Asthma Research Council 
was 1B (low). Forecast tor 
£££ nert24 hours caH National 

PCHIen ana Hay Fever Bureau: 0B98 500429 
(updated at midday). 


HIGH TIDES 


t TIMES WEATHERCALiD 


denotes Wednesday’s hgiaas 


c 


LONDON 


_ r. Temp: max 6 am to 6 pm. 22C 

(72F7. mine pm to 6 am, 10C (50F). HurndHy: 8 
pm. 51 per cent. Ran 24hr to 6 pm, rd. Sum 24 
nrtt * “ " ■’ " 


to 6 pm. 10.7 hr. Bar, mean sea level, 6 pm, 
10173 mtBbais, taSng. 

1.000 mnbara-2933sL 


( HIGHEST & LOWEST) 


Wednesday: Kghest day temp: Enter, Devon. 
23C (73F): lowest day mm 


l day mere Cape Wteih. North 


Scotland.' 9C (48FI highest ranU Lerwick. 
-- 035 (t; tsgtust sunshine: Vertnor. 


Shetland. —- 

laie of Wfcpit 142 hr 


MANCHESTER 


Yesterday: Temp: max 6 am to 6 pm. 17C 
fflff): mai S pm to 6 am. 7C (45F). Rain: 24hr to 
6 pm. ml. Sul- 24 hr to 6 pm, 123 rir. 


c 


GLASGOW 




Yesterday- Terror max 6 em to 6 pm, 16C 
ffilF); nrin 6 pm to 6 m. 4C (39FX Rata: 24lr to 
6 pm, nL Sum 24 br to 6 pm. 14.1 hr. 


For the latest region by region 
forecast 24 hours a day. dial 
0898 500 followed by the 
appropriate code. 

Greater London__ 701* 

KentSurray.Sussex.-_ 702* 

DoreetHants & IOW_ 703* 

Devon AComwafl_704 


VWts.GkMicsAvon£orns_705 

Berfcs.Buck8.Oxon-706 

Beds.Herts & Essex_-_707 


NortoBc,Suffolk,Camb6_708 

West MW & Sth Glam & Gwent 709* 

Shrops.Herefds & Worcs-- 710* 

Central MUtands-711* 

East Mhflands___712* 

Lines & Hum b er si de ——_713* 

DyfedS Powys-714* 

Gwynedd & Chvyd- - 715 

NW England-716* 

WAS Vtorks A Dates-717* 

N E England_ 718 * 

Cumbria A Lake District—™ 719 


— 720 
. 721 


S W Scotland_ 

W Central Scotland_ 

Edfn S Fife/LotWsn A Borders 722 

E Central Scotland_723 

Grampian A E Highlands_724 

N W Scotland_725 


Gaithness.Ofcney & Shetland 726 
N Ireland---...I_727 


Weatherca* fs charged at 5p for 8 
seconds (peak and standard) 5p (or 
12 seconds (off peak). 

“Includes pollen count 


TODAY 

London Bridge 

Aberdeen 

Avoranouth 

Belfast 

Cardiff 

Oevonpo i t 

Dover 

FriiwiA 

Gtatoow 

Harwich 

ttotjflMad 


AM 

2.42 

2.17 

8.30 


HT 

7.0 

42 

132 


8.t5 

7.06 


122 

5.4 


Ken's Lynn 
Lettb 


636 

1.42 

12.44 

1128 

725 

7.10 

7.35 

39ft 


52 

4.6 

4.1 


PM 

3.15 

2X0 

SSI 

12.16 

836 

7.28 

1209 

6.58 

2.11 

1.14 


5.7 11.49 

7.4 7.48 

93 7.29 

6.7 757 

55 354 

Tide in metres 


HT TODAY 
6.9 Liverpool 

4.4 Lowestoft 
'3 3 Margo t s 

3| MWtord Haven 

H SST- 

53 Penzance 
Si Portland 
4.0 Portsmouth 
57 Shoreham 
76 S out ha m pto n 

9.4 Swansea 
6.9 Tees 

5 7 Wlu»-an4ize 
1m=X280Stt_ Times are I 


AM 

12.02 
1037 
12.33 
7.2 2 
6.12 
7.02 
6.01 
824 
12.07 


HT PM 

95 12.27 


2.4 11.00 
48 1.15 


7.1 

7.1 
4.0 
55 

2.1 


7.45 

635 

7.10 

8.25 

8.41 


«.8 13.41 

— 1Z28 


9.7 

5.5 

4.3 


1254 

7.52 

5.06 

1.07 


HT 

9.6 
25 

4.7 
72 
72 
4.0 
56 
23 
4.7 
65 
4.5 
98 
56 

4 2 



ZnfanBBtSoB supplied by Met Office 
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\%ss> 


k 


action.” Mr Kenneth Baker, 
toe Conservative chairman, 
called it “a nothing-new, cost- 
you-more exercise in dec¬ 
eption”. But Labour leaders 
last night saw the launch as 
completing toe party's trans¬ 
formation under Mr Kinnock 
into a modem European-style 
social democratic party. 
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